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WHEN YORK REACHED THE 


MRS, VALENTINE'S QUEST. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


———» 


CHAPTER I. 
Tt may be taken for granted that very few 


People ever found themselves in precisely the | 


Same predicament as Mrs. Valentine, when 
she returned to England after a long so- 
Journ abroad a newly made widow with— 
People declared—more money thun she knew 
What to do with, and, though the world at 
large were not aware of it, the unpleasant 
certainty chat unless she accomplished an 
almost Herculean task her fortune would 
take to itself Wings, and ramble away in less 
than three years, 

Mrs. Valentine was only nine and twenty, 
8 beautiful woman still, and a kind-hearied 
one. Of course, like all rich widows, she had 
her detractors—gossiping old maids chiefly— 
Who declared it was positively shameful to 


see her laugh and chatter as though she had 
not a care in the world, when she had only just 
buried the best of husbands; but, of course, 
she had only married the old man for his 
money, and as she had got that she was 
quite satisfied. Alice Valentine was quite 
aware of the strictures passed on her, but 
they troubled her very little. She knew she 
had not loved the dead man: as a wife should 
love her. husband, but she knew also that she 
had made his last days very happy, and he 
had died blessing her. After that, idle 
criticism could not hurt her much. ‘Truth 
to say, Mrs. Valentine was far more occu- 


| pied with care for the future than regret 


for the past. Her history was a strange one, 
and perhaps the saddest part of it was that 
in returning to her native land she had not 
one of her own kith and kin tu welcome her. 
She was as utterly alone in the world as a 
foundling. The only child of a country 
clergyman, she was left penniless at his death, 
and her friends had thought it a great piece 
of luck for her to be engaged as companion 
to a lady going abroad. Poor Alice! for 














seven years she lived in other people’s houses 
—with them, but not of them. Then when 
her third employer was about to return to 
England, and Miss Melville was looking out 
for a fourth situation, Paul Valentine, the 
richest man in the colony, asked her to be his 
wife. 

“I nvon’t deceive you,” said jthe prosperous 
merchant, simply; “I have not many months 
to live. I am the yictim of a mortal disease, 
which must sooner or later prove fatal; but 
I can offer you a home while I live, and an 
ampte provision at my death. I have known 
you long enough to be sure you would not 
come to me if it injured anyone else; you 
would not let my wealth make you false to 
a lover of your own age.” 

“T never had a lover in my life,” Miss 
Melville answered, “and I like you very much, 
Mr. Valentine. If I seemed to hesitate, it is 
only that I am so surprised. I never thought 
you likely to marry.” 

“T have an object in marrying,” he said. 
gravely. “Apart from the pleasure your society. 
will be to me, there is a task I have nob 
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the strength to aecomplish myself; I want to | 
know ‘that when I die it will be fulfilled.” 

As. Alice: Melviile listened to his story, ‘t 
seemedsto-her more like a page from some 
romance, than the history of a prosaic, middle- 
aged merchant. Faul Valentine told her he 
had married at thirty-five a lovely girl, of birth 
far higher than his own; he beliéved she 
returned his affection, but a bitter awakening 
was in store for him. Within three years 
he lost every penny of his fortune, and had 
to begin the world anew. Adeline refused 
to accompany him to the foreign land where 
he had a chance of getting on. She taunted 
him with his failure, and confessed she had 
only accepted him for his wealth. There 
was an awful quarrel between them. She 
took her children and went back to her 
father’s house, Paul vowed he would never 
see her face again, until he had a fortune 
as large as the one he had lost. 

“It was a rash oath,” said the merchant, 
sadly, “but I was so strung up, I hardly 
knew what I said. When I was on the ocean 
with the sea between us I repented, and I 
wrote to my wife as soon as I was in port, 
begging her to be reconciled. She sent back 
my letters without a word, a line. I wrote 
to her father, with the same result. Three 
years later I received an English’ newspaper 
with the announcement of her death.” 

“Aneuthe children!” asked Ali¢e; 
you,sent)\for them?” 

“Na: 'Dieyuwere:little things. then of four 
ané) five; what, could I have done with them 
in the colony. I was.net rich then, remem- 
ber; I offeredamy father-in-law a snsall allow- 
ance .fom their supgort, but he refused it, 
saying, they shouldj take nothing from the 
man who had broken, their mother’s heart. 
Now, ny dear, do you understand) why I wish 
to marry you?” 

“Not the least inathe world,” she answered. 

“T will tell you. I have but a few menths 
to live. I cannotyro to Englamd and seek 
out my children; I want to bequeath the 
task to you. As soon as the breath is out 
of my body i wamt you to gd to England 
and find my daughters; if they are worthy, 
give them a share.of my fertune. In any 
case I shall reserve an ample provision for 
yourself.” 

He went on to explain that as he hadyonly 
taken the name of Valentine on coming into 
a fortune, left him on that condition by» a 
friend, none of his wife’s family would im- 
agine Mrs. Valentine could be his widow. 
Alice would have every opportunity of seeing 
the girls and deciding if they were werthy. 

Perhaps Miss Melville thought the quest, 
strange as it was, would be a pleasanter 
oecupation than the duties of companion to 
seme woman older and uglier than herself, 
for she yielded to Mr. Valentine's wishes, and 
they were quietly married a month later. 

He lived just one year, and then Alice 
found herself one of the richest. widows .in 
the Colony, only—which her enviers did not 
know-—-her husband’s will was hampered with 
S0 many conditions that it seemed likely, in 
three. years. time, Mrs. Valentine would be 
comparatively poor. 

“It’s the, strangest will I ever heard of,” 
said the Jawyer, who. was.also the Valentines’ 
trusted. friend, “It's perfectly in form, and 
though he drew it.up himself; it’s a good 
will in law as needs, be,. but it’s hard on you. 
Why should you be, compelle 2d to return to 
England in six weeks, or forfeit every penny 
of your fortune ?” 

» “T do .not.mind. Mr., Valentine gaye me a 
charge to fulfil in England.” 

Charles. Ivory. smiled. 

’ “T know all about it. You see by the, will, 
the fortune is left to me in. trust,, for three 
years,,, I am to,pay. over the mterest to, you— 


“surely 


| tents of a sealed letter, which is not to be 
| opened until’ Mr. Valentine has been dead 


you should lose the rest for the sake of two 


| 





provided you. start for England at onee; after 


that I am to proceed according to’ the con- 


three years, except at your request. Do you 


know what is in that letver?” 

“I am to find his children,” said Alice. 
“If I fail in three years, hq will ascribe it to 
carelessness, and I lose all bis fortune. If 
I find the girls amd think them. deserving, 
I am to communicate with you, and the letter 
directs what share they are to receive; in 
that. case, I believe I take a thir 

“Well, a third is ten thousand a year,” 
said Mr, Ivory, cheerfully; “but it seems hard 


girls poor Valentine had never seen since 
their babyhood. I have written to my 
brother, who practices in London, asking him 
to give you every assistance in his power, 
I have told him nothing except that you are 
the widow of a friend and client of mine. 
John is a very good man of business, and he’s 
got a dear little wife. I thought it woukd 
feel less lonely for you if you. knew. there 
was one house in the old country where you 
were sure of a weleome.” 

“It was very kind of you.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” he said pleasantly. “Wo 
are old. friends, you know, Mrs. Valentine, 
I only wish I could have made your husband; 
think differently about his will; it’s a mony 
strous shame that you shouktdose every penny: 
of his. money, if you fail to find. two, girls, 
you: haye never seb eyes on, By the» waype 
how. old are they? I suppose grown up by: 
this time.” 

“Maud is twenty-one, and Violeta year. 
younger.” 

“Well, I wish you joy of the: quest, but 2 
call it a wild goose chase, and one that. ought 
never to have been imposed on you.. Now, 
will you take a last piece of advice from,an 
old friend?” 

“J will take it gratefully, Mr. Ivory.” 

“Now,. by the» will I am to. realise Mr. 
Valentine’s whole fortune, and invest it in the 
National Bank, and pay over the interest to 
you for three years; that ninety thousand 
pounds is alkyyou have to absolutely count 
upon. Can’t you live as quietly as possibile, 
so that if all the principal has to Zo to 
found an orphanage sufficient of this ninety 
thousand may. yemain for the interest to keep 


you?” 
“T shalktry.. Rot» it may. not: be ninety 4 
thousand, As soom-as.I find..the girls I 


shail tell you; you wif open the sealed letter 
and my wealth stops, 

“fh, that’s nonsense. ‘You’d better keep 
the seeret till the three years are up: we 
van't have you despoiled for all the~ step- 
children in the world.” 

Alice sighed, Cheerfully as she tried to 
speak, the future was a hard problem: to her. 
She wished. with all her heart Paul Valentine 
had left her something for life, if even only 
a few hundreds. She/had told Mr. Ivory she 
believed if the girls were found she retained 
a third of the fortune; but this was only con- 
jecture. Alice had tasted poverty and de- 
pendence in her spinster days, and she shrank 
from. the thought of returning to small means 
after a year of luxury. 

“And you have no relations of your own 
to advise you?” asked the lawyer. 

“So far.as I know, I have not: 4) relation, in 
the world.” 

“Well,” and the man of business sighed, 
*it’s very hard on you, and so I told Valentine, 
only he vould not listen to me.” 

One month from her husband’s funeral, 
day for day, Mrs. Valentine sailed for Eng- 
‘and, and it was the general opininn .of every- 
one on board the good ship. Amazon, from 
the captain to the steerage passengers, that 
she wags the most. beautiful woman = the 


‘to. one.curious 





company. 


She did not wear widows’ caps, which, at 
first. rather shocked the inatrons; but then 
they Admitted that airy nead-gear was not, at. 
all suited either to. rainy days or tropie¢al 
sunshine. They found no offence with the 
close-fitting black straw hat and unpretend- 
ing dress of serge, since Mrs, Valentine grati- 
fied their feelings by appearing at dinner with 
all the orthodex amount of crepe. 

“She is less exacting than, any lady on 
board,” pronoimced the stewardess, “It’s a 
pleasure to wait on her.” 

And most of the other ladies tried to, make 
friends with: Mrs. Valentine. Some of them 
knew-toowithin a fewtheusands the marvellous 
amount:of-her husband’s fortune. It was 
enough, for the restethat the late merchant 
had leen-one.of theriehest men in St. Janico. 
They all wished to be intimate with the lucky 
widow, and:it was Alice’s own. fault that she 
did not accept.any of the invitations showered? 
du her; ‘but deeided to: go to an hotel for the 
first night ofther stay, in London, 

“T ghall go tothe Metropole,” she announce: 

equestioner. “I have never 
Seemeitjas it wasanetebuilt when I left Eng- 
land; buibeveryone. speaks well of it.” 

Betethis arrangement was not to be carried 
oub Wien the»steam) launch came out to 
meet the Ansazony:onesof its passengers asked! 
for Mrs. Valgntine,. and she found herself 
talking to a drank, cheerful-looking younz 
man, who, introduced himself as John Ivory.’” 

“My brother wrote to me about you,” he 
said, simplyp “amd I thought, as you had 
been awaynfrem England so many years, you 
might bee gladyof ampescort. I’m afraid L 
don’t: aownauelabout Londen hotels. My 
Wife wantediyou<to come to us; but I am 
sutentheleadingydady of St. Janico would 
Want te: locate: herself’ in a more fashionable 
part than, Camden, ‘Town .” 

Alice turned) toshim: with a smile. 

“Tfyourreally wonl@itake me in for a night 
orntwoeL should be so.grateful. I do so dread 


‘beginning «my lonely. life, and I am not foné 


of grandeur the least.little bit. Two years 
ago I was earning my own living, and:workin:: 
very hard to do so.” 

Mr. Ivory was delighted. 

“Katy. will be so pleased: ta. weleome you- 
One of her favourite schoolfeliows went to St. 
Janico, and she’s always taken an interest 
in the place,since.- My brother Charles hates: 
young ladies, or I believe Kate would have 
written out to him'long age for news of Miss 
Melville.” 

Alice started. 

“Mr. Ivory, was your wife’s maiden name 
Daryl? Was she thé daughter of a Bir- 
mingham doctor, with a large family?” 

“Thirteen,” said John Ivory, cheerfully, 
“and my Katy was the eldest girl.” 

“Oh, Iam glad you asked me to stay with. 
you,” said Mrs. Valentine, impulsively. “! 
am-—at least, I mean, I used to be—Alice 
Melville, and Katy Daryl was the dearest 
friend of my girlhood.” 


- 





CHAPTER II. 


A’ room, half nursery, half school-room; 
and a young gil stitching away~ busily at 
a pile of childish garments. Her dress was’ 
shabby, and-had never been becoming, having 
been chosen for its lasting qualities rather 
than its beauty; there was something almost 
pathetic in the big blue eyes and small 
arched lips; but for all that it was a sweet 
face, and May Thornton had something very 
attractive about her, only, poer child, most 
of her life was spent in teaching very re- 
bellious children, and mending their clothes, 
in return for her board and lodging. May 
had not much to look forward: to, poor little 
thing. The poor relation of a family who 
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fived up to every penny of their income, 
and.were. chronically in, debt, of. course .there 
was; no..money;:to. spend;on her. She. often» 
thought she should like to go out; into ,the. 
world and, seek. her, fortune, only she -was 
old enough to .know.even that, ventare would, 
cost, maney, and she had»«grown;so used to 
the dull. house in,Chester Street thaé,she. had. 
not, courage for the. plunge which would. 
have cut her adrift from. her. old- moorings, : 
and sent her among strangers. 

The. door opened abruptly, and another 
girl came in, but her attire, was very different, 
Her ball-dress.. had, come, straight from.a 


Court modiste, bright gems flashed on «her, |, 


neck and arms; she was @ handsome, dashing 
brunette, and quite aware, of her, charms. 

“Fasten my glove,. please,” and she held, 
out a. white hand. equipped. in. a .many- 
buttoned glove. of pajlest cream... “Whx,., 
May, how cold you.look! Why, don’é you. 
keep up. better fires?” 

“Your smother is always. complaining. abavt 
the coals,” said May, wistfully, “and ; it 
makes meyhate to_use them,” 

“Td put. the. whole. lot, on for. you, only 
I’ nm afraid of soiliag my gloves,” said..Maude, 
cheerfully... “Just shovel a few on, May,, and. 
imagine it’s me doing it.. You mustn’t mind 
what Mrs. Lonrimer says; she’s as: neaneas 
she can .be; she’d’ cut down my alle@wance, 
if she dared, just as though I wasn’t papa’s. 
eldest child, and.far dearer to. him than-~her 
tribe of unruly brats,” 

May put on the coals,, Maude .Lorrimer. 
ruled her-father in all things, and most other 
people too; she could not manage to goyern 
her step-mother, but. she. mostly took her 
own way in defiance of that lady’s commands. 
Maude. was a power in the family; besides. 
her beauty, she possessed money; her mother’s 
portion had been settled on her; she was of 
age, and could ‘have left her father’s house, 
robbing him of the wery liberal allowance 
made for her by the trustees; Mrs. Losrimer 
knew this (perfectly, amd, being a wise 
woman, never pushed. Maude to extremes. 
The heiress and little May were first cousins, 
and, in spite.of*the difference in their fates, 
fast friends; whatever stray gleams of. 
happiness came to. May’s lot were , from 
Mande’s hand. Unfértunately, it never 
dawned on.Maude that a little pocket-money 
and. a few pretty. clcthes would .haye been 
a boon to thé girl who presided so patiently 
over the Lorrimer school-room, * 

“E must be off,” said Maude, fastening her 
cloak. “We're going to the riflé” ball .to- 
night, and. it’s a four miles drive; those. 
public dances, begin ridiculously. early, and 
T shall not get any partners if. I’m. not there 
by nine. Now, remember, if “I ‘come. in 
here again ‘and find you shivering, I shall be 
awlully angry: ‘You poor little ‘thing, every- 
one puts on’ you.” 

“Do you think you will see Vidlet?”’ asked 
May, anxiously, 

“I should’ say not. Mr. Devenish _ does. 
not approve of balis. I declave, May, badly 
as we treat you here, I think -you’re better 
off than Vi; she*was an idiot’to marry that 
man, if she-had only had patience something. 
would have turned up.” 

_ May» said ‘nething. She’ adoted her only 
sister, and~ would’ not ‘speak «a word in’ her 
dispraise:- Maude turned: to leavethe room 
with a parting promise, 

“If ever L commit*matrimony ‘myself; May 
—and perhaps’ I shalt some~-day-—I ‘mean..to 
make ita condition with’ the happy man 
that you- come and ‘live with’'us, so keep 
up your couragey« dear; and ‘don’t by “any 
>vil chanee-pét as*foolishly as poor little’Vi.” 

She was gonepa {etv“minutes, and: the hired 
fly -drevervoff.’ Save forthe servants and the 
sleeping. childten, May was:-aldne’-in ~the 





Maude’s vsit, had-cheered her. up, but her 


lash. words.,-had., well-nigh undone, her own. 


work, for May,.was terribly. anxious. about 
her, sister, who; had,married,.a few months 
before. a,man. for ,whonmeshe:,had neither love 
nor affection, simply; and solely for the sake 
ef,a home of her;own,. James Devenish was 
not,rich, but what the-werld calls comfortably 
off; it had seemed. a pleasant change to Vi to 
be the mistress of a substantial house and 
two servants, but May..feared the . venture 
had not been a .sugeess, She very seldom 
saw her sister, .Mr, .De¥enish having made it 
plain he did not ‘bélieve in frequent visits 
from his, wifée’s relations,, but when they 
met it seemed .to her thére .was a cowed, 
timid leok on, Vi’s fate which jhad been a 
stringer there befére. 
. The .door. opened..geptly,. May. started; 
there -steod, the, objeet of. her, thoughts.. 

Mrs. Devenish unfastened:Her furlined cloak, 
kissed: her sister, fondly, and..sat.down. in the 
old rocking-chair by the fires 

“Ayren’t you surprised..to. see me?” she 
demandeds “James, has gone to a dinner 
in the City;. he wanted+\me. to; have’ his 
mother and sister to spend “the evening, but 


I knew a trick’.worth two ofthat. I had. 


heard Uncle and -Aunt Lorrimer were going 
to the Riffe ball; and T’resolvedl to come round 
and have a nice long talk with you.” 

“How. delightful—but < will. Mr., Devenish 
mind?” asked May, who bad a lively dread ot 
her brother-in-law. 

“T shall. not-tell him. He jsaid.he shouldn’t 
be. back till twelve;. if I am home. by eleven 
he won’t know anaything'about it., It’s half 
past eight now, so. we, haye. a whole two 
hours to spend. together; and,. May, I am 
going to haye supper. with you.” 


May. thought the pretty little mairon would. 


not care for the fruga}.bread.and cheese which 
was served to her at nine o’cluck, but before she 
could say as much Mrs. Devenish had produced 
from a bag. a most “tempting looking game 
pate, and a tiny flask of Ainer 

“T thdught you'd ‘contribute the’ bread and 
salt, May, and then we shall\have a charming 
little. picnic.” 

May wert and fetched the. required articles, 
also two plates, and ‘knives, and forks; she 
laid a little..white. clotht on one..corner of the 
table; and the.two sisters sat down to their 
impromptu feast with genuine. pleasure. 

“It reminds me of.our old plans,” said 
May, when Violet had just given her a second 
help of pie. “Don’t you remember we always 
said. we would live somewhere together when 
we grew up, and. buy,all/our food ready 
eookad ‘to’ save haviiig a fire.” 

Vi smiled wistfully: 

“TI often wish we had done it,” she said, 
gravely. “If*only' we had‘made*the plunge 
together, May, I beliéve-we should both have 
been~happier tian we~arenow?” 

' May looked ‘at her siste? anxiously. She 


had seenwhér very’ seld6m, since her wedding- - 


day, and ‘never-aloney for more than a few 
minutes; this was’ the’ very first chance she 
d*had of knowing if ‘her fears for Vi were 
well founded. 
| “Aren’t you happy, dear, now?” 
| Vi’s fotced spirits broke.down at the tender 
rords; she put her pretty blonde’ head .on 
fay’s lap, and sobbed as though.-her heart 
would . break. 
“I'm miserable,” she cried, “so miserable, 
May, I’d rather beg’ my bread than lead the 
life I do; and it must last for always, that’s 
the-pain‘of it,.for always tilt die?” 
May put one arm -round ‘her sister, and. 
eld her very close, She was.not given to 
g,; she did not ‘remind “ViojJet she had 
jvarned her a loveless marriage Was worse than 
poverty; she~ just ‘stroked the fair hair 
caressingly, and-at last ‘she whispered: 








“Mr. Devenish loved you-once,. Vi; surely! 
his affection, cannot have: died! out?” 

“Oh, he loves mey”. admitted’ Vi, grudgingly 
“in his; way; he loves-everything: belonging 
to-him, May,; just: beeause it is his; but he's» 
always. scolding. mei:and lecturing; me, He 
says he’s trying, to form my mind; and it» 
never strikes: him I’m. formed already; my: 
life is‘one long pain.” 

“Is he unkind to you? Why don’t you. 
speak: to: Unele Lorrimer, and: let him pro- 
tect you?” 

“May,” cried the: married -worman,: bitterly. 
“you don’t understand; there’s nothing. [° 
could tell Uncle Lorrimer that» would sound 
like. unkindness} he’d laugh at me, and say 
Jim. knew: best.’ 

Poor May felt. bewildered: 

“But how is Mrz Devenish unkind?” she 
persisted. “Yow: must know.” 

“Ohy I know, but: it doesn’t sound: much 
repeated. He’-never lets: me: gc’ anywheto 
without. himy. and. as«/he: hates: soeiety you» 
may’ be: sure -he»does. not: go out: much.: Hd) 
lectures me continually on my frivolity; he’s.» 
always asking his mother and sister, because: 
he says Maria is such a good example: for me. 
I’m: sure I hate. good examples, if: they. are 
like: Maria. He» never: lets me: have any, 
money; and he discourages my making friends,’ 
he says her husband ought to ‘be enough for 
any married woman.” 

“Perhaps ‘he loves you so much he ‘is jeatotis 
of anyone sharing your thoughts.” 

“T don’t believesit's ‘thats Mrs. Devenir’ 
says I ought-to think - myself’ lueky,~ for. 
James: is'a model husband—I hatemodels—. 
and Maria tes me few “men would - hive 
married my father’s daughter.” 

Even May blazed out at: that: 

“She’s no cause to’blame our father. T’ve~ 
heard the story over’ and over: again from 
od: nurse. Father was very rich, and» when 
I was a baby he lost his’ fortane, and Avent- 
abroad to make another; mother couldn%-ge' 
too; beeauseshe was’ so- delieate;. and grand- 
papa‘ wanted her.» Wher she died, papa-wroty 
and offered to allow so much a year for-us; 
but grandfather took: offence and refused Véry 
soon after we heard that papa was-dead.” 

“TI can just remember our black frocks,” 
said Violet. “No, you are right; May, there's~ 
no disgrace {nm our-histery, but I faney: Mywin 
means that as our parents didn’t ‘get- on,’ 
we were sure to make bad wives.” 

“Can’t’ yqu prove to: the-contrary? Marin 
and Mts. Dévenish can’t ‘be always at: your 
house; you must be alone with James some 
times.” 

“And then he drops asleep, and snores after 


dinner till tea comes in. ““Oh, May, I feet’ 


then as if I hate him!” 

“But, Vi, he works hard all day” protested 
May, who tried her utmost to defend» her 
brother-in-law, “and he’s not so very young,” 

“He’s forty-two,” said Violet, sadly; “ot 
enough to be my father. It’s no use’ trying; 
to make the best of things; I’ve been marvietl 
four months; and it’ seems like four years; 
and I may have to live on thirty or forty, 
years more—and I’m miserable.” 

Perhaps the outburst did her gocd; she 
had always leaned on May in their childisty 
days, and possibly her sister’s tender soothing: 
took the sting out of the pain. She grow 
calmer presently, and said she must” go" 
home. 

“I wish you'd let. one of the servants fet#h 
you a cab,” said May, anxiously, “I dun’s 
like your being out. alone so late.” 

“Who would..pay the cabman?” retoyted * 
Vi; “and. it’s really not far, a mile and a half 
atthe outside.” : 

She was right about the distance, but fron 
Uhester Streep to.Glenross Gardens was.a 
perplexing walk; involving the crossing of two 
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or three squares, and skirting one populous 
thoroughfare. Even in the daytime it required 
a person’s whole attention to remember the | 
numerous turns to right and left. No omni- | 
bus would have helped Violet, and a cab 
being beyond her means she resolved on 
walking, quite forgetting that at past ten all 
the shops were closed, and the passers by in 
the quiet squares were few, so that to ask 
her way would be by no means so easy as it 
had been in coming. 

She started at a brisk pace, and got as far 
as the Buckingham Palace Road in safety, 
but then she must have turned in the wrong 
direction, for after what seemed to her an 
endless walk, she was obliged to confess the 
street where she found herself was strange | 
to her; and, with a great fear at her heart | 
lest she had lost her way, she appealed tu 
a policeman who luckily came up. 

“Glenross Gardens, ma’am? It’s three 
miles from here, this is King’s Road, Chelsea.” | 
“The way?” he repeated, in answer to her 
eager question, “IT couldn’t tell it you; | 
there’s a sight of twists and turns before you | 
come to it. You'd better take a cab; it’s 
gone eleven, and not fit for you to be walking 

about alone.” 

The words struck terror into Violet’s heart. 
Meney, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
she had none, but stored away among. her 
treasures was a Jubilee four shilling piece, 
which she had meant some day to have con- 
verted into a brooch. By rare good fortune 
it was in her purse; she had meant to consult 
May about it, but had forgotten in the ex- 
citement of their interview. Hastily reflecting 
it would satisfy any reasonable driver, she 


pennitted constable 13 GR to call a cab, | 


and see herself safely into it. 

“Please ask him to drive fast,” she said in 
the pleading way few people could resist. “I 
want particularly to be home by, twelve.” 

“If only James is as late as he said,” 
breathed the poor child to herself, as the cab 
rattled on; “but he has a dreadful way of 
always coming before I expect him, and what 
would he say? My goodness! I think he would 
kill me.” 


her whole story, claiming sympathy for ber 
wanderings; but she was as proud in her way 
as ber stately cousin, Maud Lorrimer herself. 
Mrs. Devenish’s presence at all at such an 
hour annoyed her, and the old lady’s air of 
authority was simply exasperating, so Violet’s 
answer was far from conciliatory. 

“As you have now seen for yourselves I 
am safe and well, perhaps you would like to 
go home; it is rather late for visitors, and 
I am tired.” 

“TI shall not leave this house until I have 


| seen my son, and opened his eyes to your 
| extraordinary conduct,” said Mrs. Devenish, 


senior, with the air of a Roman matron. 
“We could not think of walking home at 
this hour,” said Maria, in virtuous horror. 
“No proper-minded wuinen go about alone at 
midnight. ‘Manima has already sent round 
to say we should not return till morning, and 


| your maid has prepared the spare room.” 


Violet passed into the drawing-room. She 
cast a taunting word back at the two spiteful 
women in the hall. 

“TI believe this is the only fire alight. Do 
you prefer remaining in the cold to coming 
into my contaminating presence?” 

“How can you speak so to my mother, 
Mrs. James?” demanded Maria. 

“Well, everyone is somebody’s mother,” 
said Violet, “and why should yours be dif- 
ferent?” 

The old lady poked the fire carefully and 
sat down in the easiest chair the room con- 
tained. i 

“T should like to know to what I am in- 
debted for your visit to-night,” said Violet, 
gravely. “You cannot complain of my being 
out, since you were self-invited.” 

“We were nothing of the kind,” snapped 
Maria. “James stopped on his way to the 
city, and asked if one of us could come round 
and sit with you. He did not like to think 


| of your long, lonely evening.” 


“Very kind of him,” said his mother. “My 
dear boy is always so considerate.” 
Violet curled herself up on the sofa, and 


| left her visitors to their own devices. - She 


| 
She dismissed the cab at the corner, and | 


walked up the steps of No. 5, Glenross 
Gardens, with two resolves at her heart 
—unever again to pay noctumal visits, even in 
order to see May; and, if her husband had 
returned, to make # clean breast of every- 
thing. 

Jane, the housemaid, opened the door al- 
most before the sound of Violet’s knock 


would have gone to bed thankfully only she 
did not care to leave them alone to pour their 
venom into her husband's ear. 

It seemed a very long time, but really Mr. 
Devenish returned home only half an hour 
after his wife. He came straight into the 


| drawing-room, and Maria and her mother had 


| their say. 


ceased. She had been nurse at Mrs. Lor- | 


rimer’s before her marriage, had known her 
from childhood, and was simply devoted to 
her. 

“Has my husband come boime,” asked, Vi, 
throwing off her cloak and giving it and her 
hat to faithful Jane. <A pretty picture she 
made, standing there with the lamp - light 
falling full upon her bright hair, and turning 
it to threads of gold. 

Jane’s face was full of terror, yet the first 
words of her answer were reassuring: 

“ Master’s not come in yet, ma’am, but Wg 

She had no time to finish. A war-like old 
lady in black satin came from the half-open 
drawing-room door, followed by a younger 
figure in limp grenadine, 

“My son is out,” said Mrs. Devenish; “but 
this mother and sister have been waiting four 
hours to know the reason of your extracydi- 
nary absence.” 

Jane’s countenance was full of pity for her 
lady. She hated “master’s mother” with a 
good, honest hatred; but she had no excuse 
for lingering. Sh2 was obliged to carry 
Violet’s wraps upstairs and leave that young 
matron to make the best of her very un- 
pleasant position. 

, A few kind words, and Vi would have told 








He was perplexed, astounded, and 
angry; but—-to Violet's intense surprise—he 
gave his kindred a sharp rebuke, when they 
delivered themselves of their opinion that 
nothing could justify his wife’s conduct. For 
once in his life, he did not seem to consider 
their judgment infallible. 

“You have no right te speak harshly of 
Violet,” he said, promptly. “I thought yon 
would ;be company for her, and asked you to 
come round, but I never meant you to be 
spies and informers against my wife. She 
is only a girl”—and he actually smiled—“and 
a very pretty one; but I know that the honour 
of my name is safe in her hands, and I don't 
feel grateful to anyone who presumes to doubt 
her.” 

Violet was incorrigible. She clapped her 


| hands softly together, and opened her red 


lips to say: 

“Bravo Jim!” 

“James, you are perfectly infatuated,” 
snapped Maria. “Really, if we are to be 


| insulted-—” 


“There’s no insult meant, my dear,” he 
returned; “only [ won’t have my little wife 
dlamed.” 

“Not if she is alone in the London streets 
at midnight, James?” 

“T am pretty sure she was not alone there 
of her own free will. Did you go to the 





Lorrimer’s, Vi, and stay later than you 
intended?” 

“You are getting quite clever, Jem,” said 
Violet, with a very winning smile. “How did 
you guess it?” 

But Mrs. Devenish, senior, was enraged at 
the good understanding between the wedded 
pair, and stalked off to bed, followed by the 
virtuous Maria. Jim poked up the fire and 
drew his pretty little wifé safe within the 
shelter of his strong arm. 

“You foolish child.” 

“Don’t spoil it all by scolding, now,” she 
pleaded. “Do you know, I expected you to 
be furious, and I actually believe you took my 
part.” 

Mr. Devenish smiled. 

“T fancy, Vi, you think a great many hard 
things of me, which I don’t deserve. I am 
forty-two, and only a plain man of businegs; 
but, I think, child, if you trusted me more 
we might make a better thing of our lives.” 

Violet kept silent. She was a werm, im- 
pulsive nature, and his words touched her. 

“I was wishing to-night, Jim, that I was 
dead. Everything seemed wrong. ‘You were 
always scolding and lecturing; I never had 
any pleasure, and I thought it would be a 
good thing if I were with my parents.” 

“Anything else, Vi?” 

“Yés. I almost made up my mind to run 
away; I was so tired of your mother and 
Maria.” 

“Violet, I think we have both made mis- 
takes. I thought the Lorrimers careless and 
worldly; I feared their influence over you, and 
hoped you would take to mother and Maria. 
I forg:.6 the old story that a man’s relations 
never seem very attractive to his wife. If I 
have kept .you at home, ‘and given ,you little 
pleasure, can't you guess why? There -are 
twenty-two years between us, and I knew 
you did not love me. I was afraid that some- 
where you might meet a younger, handsomer 


‘man who could win the heart I have never 


touched.” 

“Jim!” 

“My dear,” he said, simply, “it’s quite 
true. We’ve been married four months, an1 
haven’t ‘you shown me plainly, day by day, 
that you did not care a rap about me?” 

“I thought you were tired of me, and you 
were always finding fault.” 

“Four months!” said Mr. Devenish, reflec- 
tively; “it isn’t very much out of a life- 
time. Don’t you think we might try to tum 
over a new leaf?” 

“T should like to; but, Jim, we can’t while 
we live so near your mother and sister. I 
don’t want to be unkind, but I know they 
hate me, and the very sight of them stirs me 
up to be wicked.” 

“Well, Vi, I think I can mend-that. I 
can’t ask them to move—their little flat suits 
them beautifully; but there’s no reason you 
and I should not go farther afield.” 

Violet looked round the pretty drawing- 
room; she had a true woman’s love of home. 
She did not like the thought of leaving all 
her domestic treasures. 

“T am a richer man than you fancy, little 
one; I can afford to take a furnished house 
at Hastings for the rest of the winter. Your 
health requires a milder climate, that will be 
quite sufficient excuse, We may stay away three 
or four months, and when we come back 
my mother’s habit of droppit.g in so often will 
be broken, and we can start afresh.” 

“But shall you like Hastings, Jim?” 

“T like what you like,” he answered. 
“Why, Vi, you look almost happy now. If 
you knew the weary, depressed little woman 
you have looked lately, you'd understand how 
I'd do anything for such a change.” 

So the accident Mrs. Devenish had fondly 
hoped would “open her son’s eyes” resulted 
in a better understanding between the hus- 
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band and wife, Maria and her mother de- 
parted in high dudgeon the following morn- 
ing, and, within a week, No. 5, Glenross 
Gardens was in charge of a caretaker, and 
Violet and her husband had renioved to a 
temporary abode at Hastings. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Jack, she is charming, but I can’t make 
her out.” 

The speaker was Mrs. John Ivory, and she 
delivered this opinion of Alice Valentine, not 
in the first juy at finding her old friend, but 
nearly a year later, when Alice had for some 
months resided in a very pleasant detached 
house, which she had taken, furnished, for 
a year, because she liked to be near her 
friends, and also—though she did not give 
this reason—because she thought her best 
chance of finding her step-children lay in 
London. 

Personally Mrs. Valentine hed not very 
much hope of success. She knew, of course, 
the name and address of the grandfather who 
had brought them up, but a visit to the 
village only showed her the graves of Paul’s 
wife and her parents in the churchyard. 
Questioning the parish clerk and sundry other 
people who might be able to throw light on 
the affair, she found that everyone remembered 
pre fragile lady and her two little 


“The old Squire thought a sight of ’em,” 
one person said, “but when he died there 
was next to nothing for: anyone, and not 
a silver sixjence for the children.” 

“But two children couldn’t disappear,” re- 
monstrated Mrs. Valentine, who felt the 
ground slipping beneath her feet. “Surely 
you know what became of them? Had they 
nm uncles or aunts?” 

“The Squire had but one child, the 
little ladies’ mother, but he had a step- 
daughter married very well up in London, and 
she promised to see to the children.” 

And there the clue failed. The old Squire 
had clearly had very little intercourse with 
his step-child; she had never visited him 
since her mother’s death, and no one remem- 
bered to have ever heard her married name. 
Poor Mrs. Valentine went back to London, 
took the cosy house near the Ivorys, and 
devoted her time to the quest. She did not 
apply to a detective; before she left her 
colonial home Charles Ivory had dissuaded 
her from this; the information she possessed 
was so very meagre he feared her being im+ 
posed upon by pretended claimants. 

“Employ a detective, and everyone he 
speaks to about the girls will discover ‘there’s 
money in it.’ Do your best to find them, 
and if you fail comfort ‘yourself with the 
idea that to found an orphanage will be a 
very good way of spending your husband’s 
fortune, while, if you have been moderately 
careful, you will have saved enough in the 
three years to keep you for the rest of 
your life.” 

So Alice Valentine pursued her researches 
alone, and as she did not take Katy into her 
confidence, some of her actions were most 
perplexing to that pretty little matron. Why, 
for instance, should Alice slww so much 
interest in all schemes for employing young 
women? why should she advertise repeatedly 
for a companion, and never engage one? 
Why should she show the greatest eagerness 
to make all kinds of fresh acquaintances, 
and yet never let one ripen into intimacy? 

“She is quite charming, Jack,” was 
Katy’s ultimatum, “and I am awfully fond 
of her; but she does do the strangest things 
of anyone I ever saw, and though she has 
thirty thousand a year, she spends next to 


-months in England, and she was no nearer 








cee - - 

nothing. I don’t mean that she is mean, 
she is generosity itself to the children, but 
she has settled down in Such simple style, 
with just two servants and a page; I don’t 
believe she can spend one thousand a year, 
much less thirty.” 

Mr. Ivory looked thoughtful. 

“I think there’s a secret in her life, 
Katy. In a letter I had from Charles last 
mail he alluded to her as ‘poor Mrs. Valen- 
tine.’ Now, very few people would call the 
mistress of thirty thousand a year ‘poor.’ ” 

“Do you know, Jack, I fancy York likes 
her.” 

York was Mrs. Ivory’s elder brother, a 
struggling physician of thirty-six, who, 
though he had passed all his examinations 
und taken his M.D. degree with great ease, 
yet found it remarkably difficult to establish 
a practice. 

Dr. Daryl was a clever man, devoted to 
his profession, and much beloved by the 


poor, but as far as money went his career | 


was by no means a successful one, and the 
very idea of his falling in love had never 
occurred to his brother-in-law, for the simple 
reason that he had no means to keep a 
wife. 

_ “I don’t believe York would te so foolish,” 
said the lawyer, promptly. “Mrs. Valentine 
‘will never marry again.” 

“Well, I really don’t see why she shouldn’t,” 
retorted Katy. “Anyone can see she is not 
heart-broken at her husband’s loss, and I 
fancied perhaps there was some clause in his 
will by which she lost a fortune if she married 
again, and so she was saving up so as to 
be prepared.” 

John Ivory laughed heartily. 

“I don’t believe such prudence ever entered 
her head, Katy.” 

Meanwhile the subject of this conversation 
sat alone in her pretty drawing-room, feeling 
just a little cast down. She had been eleven 


accomplishing her task; she had found not 
the slightest clue to Paul’s daughters; and 
it really seemed to her her husband’s wish 
would never be gratified; his childron would 
never enjoy the fortune he had toiled so 
hard to make, and his wealth must go to 
found the orphanage for destitute girls. 

Mrs. Valentine mourned over her failure, 
not so much for her own sake as for her 
husband and his children’s. She pictured 
the two girls growing up poor, dependent 





on some rich relation, and longed to be able 
to find them and play the part of fairy 
god-mother. 

The advertisements for a companion which 
so puzzled Mrs. Ivory had simply been in the 
hope they might attract the notice of one 
of her stepchildren. She thought by this 
time their relations would have tired of 
them, and wish them to earn their bread; 
but though hundreds of letters came to Mrs. 
Valentine, not one of them was signed with 
the name that seemed burnt into her | 
brain. | 

Enter a neatly-dressed housemaid, with 
rather a deprecating air. 

“There’s a young lady, ma’am, asking to 
see you; she won’t tell me her name, but says 
she comes from Dr. Daryl.” 

“Show the young lady in, Jane.” 

There entered a beautiful girl with red. 
gold hair and dark, lustrous blue eyes; she 
was very shabby, and terribly nervous. Some- 
how Alice Valentine’s thoughts flew back to 
the days of her own poverty, and her heart 
went out to the sad-faced stranger at once. 

“J know Dr. Daryl intimately,” said the 
widow, kindly. “Wil you tell me your name, 
and how I can help you?” 

The girl looked ready to cry, but she 
struggled bravely with her emotion. 

“My name is Thornton; I am an orphan, 





and I want to find a situation as governess 
or companion. Dr. Daryl told me you had 
been seeking the latter, and he thought 
pehaps I should suit you.” 

Two pink spots burnt in Alice Valentine’s 
cheeks. Was it because she felt after months 
of weary waiting she was on the right 
track at last? or was it that she fancied 
Dr. Daryl might have a tender interest in 
this pretty child, and the thought did not 
please her? 

“T have been seeking a companion for some 
time,” she answered, gently; “but, Mis¢ 
Thornton, I must have you know I am only 
a bird of passage; I may have to leave 
England at very short notice, and I cannot 
offer anyone a permanent engagement.” 

May’s hands worked nervously together. 

“Tf you would only try me!” she pleaded. 
“T want a situation so much; I have been 
living with an uncle and aunt, and teaching 
their children, but I have offended them 
most dreadfully, and they say I must leave 
to-morrow, even if I go to the workhouse.” 

“You shall not go there,” said Alice, 
quickly. “But have you no friends, you 
poor little thing; are you utterly at these 
people’s mercy?” 

“Dr. Daryl said I could trust you,” said 
May, fixing her beautiful eyes on Alice’s- 
face. “May I tell you everything?” 

“T will keep your confidence sacred.” 

“Mr. Lorrimer is not my uncle really,” 
explained May, “but his first wife was my 
aunt; she has been dead for years, but 
before she died she made him promise te 
give me and my sister a home as long as 
we wanted one.” 

Mrs. Valentine’s hopes ran high. Surely 
the quest was ended now. 

“And he has tired of his promise?” 

“He married again some years ago, and 
has half a dozen children. They are no 
relation really to us, but his first wife’s 
only daughter is our own cousin. Maude is 
very beautiful, and an heiress; we did not 
know it, but it was really her muney that 
kept the house in Chester Street going. 
Uncle Lorrimer always objected when anyone 
wanted to marry her; but at last she met 
someone she liked, and her father refused his 
consent. Maude had always had her own 
way, and so she went out yesterday morning 
and married Captain Vernon. Uncle Lorri- 
mer and his wife say I aided and abetted 
her, because once or twice she and Captain 
Vernon met in the schovl-room; and they 
are sO very angry I am to go away.” 

“And you told Dr. Daryl?” 

“I had no one else to tell,” said May, 
frankly. “He was attending one of the 
children, and he asked me what was the 
matter—I suppese he saw I had been crying. 
He was so kind! He promised if you 
would not try me as your companion to 
ask his sister to look out for a situation 
for me.” 2 

Alice Valentine took the girl’s hand gently 
in hers. 

“My dear,” she said, gravely, “you shall 
come to me at once; even if I am only in 
England a few months it will be better for 
you than roaming about the world. Now 
tell me, what is your Christian name. I 
want us to be real friends; and Miss 
Thornton sounds so formal.” 

“TI was christened Pautina Maude, but I have 
always been called May from the month 
when I was born; you see, Maude vas my 
cousin’s name, and Paulina reminded my 
mother of papa.” 

“You said both your parents were dead?” 

“Yes, both. Papa went abroad to seelx 
his fortune, and mother just pined away 
after him. She died when I was five years 
old, and papa not long after. “He never came 
home, we did not even hear any purticulars 
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ef his death; the news came in a letter to 
grandfather.” 

“And ‘your sister?” 

“Violet is married. I do not want to go 
to her, because her husband is a stern, Lard 
man, and woul! say at once he did not intend 
te keep his wife’s relations,” 

“Is Violet happy?” 

May sighed. 

“She: is happier now. She did not love 
Mr. Devenish, she only married him. for a 
home; and at first he was always. trying to 
form her. mind, and* make her like his 
mother and sistér; but a month ago he took 
her away from London, and now. that. old 
Mrs. Devenish and Maria can’t be always 
interfering I think he is much more con- 
tented: I would not go to her for’ worlds, 
lest I should ‘stir up strife, and destrcy’ their 
chance of happiness.” 

“You must come to me,” said Alice, kindly, 
“I think I can make you happy until”—she 
hesitated—“you go to a home of your owi.” 

“How could you possibly guess it?” asked 
May. “We have told no one, not a creature, 
and he is se dreadfully poor we may nevér be 
able to marry, at all.” 

Mis. Valentine smiled, drenmily. 

“How old are you, May? 
Well, even’ if you bad to wait three or four 
years, you would still be younz and hopeful.” 

“Please don’t tell anyone,” pleaded May; 
“it’s.a very great secret.” 

“T will be careful,” the elder woman pro- 
mised. 

She never doubtéd but that the hero of 
May’s love stery was Doctor Daryl, and ‘her 
heart was full of vague, passionate regret, 
as She stood a few minutes later alone in her 
own room before a long pier-glass. 








Twenty-one? | 


| I often feel quite an elderly, middle-aged in~ 
| dividual.” 


“What an idiot I ‘have beén! Why, 1 actn= | 


afly fancied he cared for me: Of course, his 
kindly manner is only the ‘recollection of ‘the 


“I have known her two or three -years; but 
it is only lately I have felt any special in- 
terest in her.” 

Mrs. Valentine smiled. 

“IT am in. May’s. confidenes,” she. said, 
frankly. I know she is onty ent to me- till 
her own home is ready, for her.” 

“She's. a brave little soul,” replied the 
doctor, “and wont be:afraidof poverty; but: 
matrimony, in these days, costs. a. good deal.” 

“Ts: your sister ia .the..secret?” 


| 


“Katy? Oh, dear, no.. Kate, is. not.-ro-. | 
mantic.: She wasvawfully. fond of: Jack Ivory; 


but, all the same, she would have been afraid, 
to marry him unless. he’ had: had.a certain 
income. Now,’ Miss Thornten’s. hetrothed:. is 
desperately poor, and Katy..would think..his» 
wanting..to marry at all - desperately «inpra 
dent. She must. not be taken.inte confidenee 
till fortune smiles upon the pair.” 

“ And» when will that':be?” 

“I haven't. the faintest. ideas. Doctoringy 
people is un¢ertain- work. Yow see, the very 
fact of their -wanting.a physician:;means‘they 
are’ unable to. pursue thehy business. They 
get behind with the: world, and the: deetor 
is generally: the ast person to be paids” 

“You don’t seem very hopeful.” 

“Tram, not A. man. outgrews-'a, great 
many. idusions “by thes time he-is: thirty-five. 


“I never felt myself-so- till today; when«T, 


looked. at» May? Thornton and. realised’ thet} ' 


difference nine years -mado- between: us:” 


| |will you really take me» there? 


| 


lieved, May would bringy.her husband teu 
thousand a year; just fifty times -the income 
they ambitioneds- 

“IT am: going inte theeountry next. week, 
iMay,” she went’.on cheerfully, ‘toa place 
‘called Combe Regis, in Dorset. Did -you-ever 
igo into that part of England?” 

“T was born at Vale Leston, a few miles 
from Combe, and “Violet and I lived there 
'till grandfather died. Ob, Mrs. Valentine, 
Mother’= 
igrave is in the village echurehyard, and I 
{have never seen it since I was oh] enough to 
‘understand things.” 
| “JY will ‘take you,. certainly. You can’t 
‘remember your mother, of course?” ‘ 
| “Oh, no. But-we had an old nurse. onte, 
lwho told us. things, and since I. have been 
grown, up I. have feit I knew ~why. mother 
wasn’t happy. You see, she..let..papa. 0, 
thousands ef: miles awayr.a'one. because: she- 
was angry at.bis« losing all. his.forame, and 
then, when he .was..gonre,:she missed him_so, 
life didn’t seem worth living without,-him. 
I think it just- broke her-heart..” 

“Are you likeshery May?” 

_ “No} .I am. like papa,. grandfather used to 
say. Violet is like mother... She is. small 
jand. fragile, and seems .made to. be. petted 
‘and. taken, care. of. When Mr. Devenish 
brings Vi back. to. London,.I should: so. like 
you to see her/’”’ 
|, “Ig your. brether-intaw: rich?” 

“He -seemed rich tous. I. daresay; you 

would think him poor enough, He has about 





“Ning years!” echoed York, thdughtfully. | a thousand a year.” 


“Yes; I remembery you must be thirty now." 


“Thirty last summer, and uttérlywaloner int) the- grave of Adeline Thornten. 
Can you ‘wonder I was pleased | ‘clerk was: pleased- to “see-one.of, the » “little 


the world. 


to secure’ such ‘a bright£rced friend as May?” 


“T can see you mean to he very .goed to! 


| her,” he saidy' cheerfully, “and I think» she 


olden days, when I used to stay with Katy, | 


and her big brothér petted us both. 
I was.a child protegee for the boy of fifteen; 
but, at thirty, I am far too old for him ‘to 
dream of loving me. 
pretty. little. girl, and become, if things are 
as I fancy, my step-son-in-law. Love has 
passed me by, and yet I never forgot York 
Daryl, never once, He was my hero through 


al the days of my weary servitude in St. | 


Janico. fF used to fancy him happily married. 
When I came home and found him free, 
when the seemed.so pleased to meet me again, 
ami teok such a pleasure in my society; I 
actually fancied he cared-—-Oh, what’ an 
idiot I have’ been!” 

Dinner was over, and Mrs. Valentine’ was 
sitting. in the pleasant lamp-lit drawing-room, 
thinking’ a little anxiously of the future, snd 
how she could bear. to see York Datryl’s coumrt- 
ship of May carried on almost wnder her eyes, 
when the doctor himself cam? in. It is a 
far stretch from the neighbourhood of Chester 
Street to Camden Town, but, unfortunately, 
Pr. Daryl’s patients were not numerous enough 
te make urgent demands on his time. He 
eften found ‘sufticient leisure. to look in on his 
prétty sister, Mrs. Ivory, and from her house 
to Mrs. Valentine’s was no distance. 


“IT came to hear about my protégéc,” he | 


said, frankly, taking the chair opposite Alice. 
“T hope, you did not mind my sending her?” 


Tt was not a correct way of speaking of his | 
Jiancée; but then York Daryl was most un- | 


conyentional. 
“IT am very much obliged to you,” replied 
Alice, gravely. 


her happy. 
girl.” 
“She ‘ts a dear little thing. Much too nice 
fe <8 cyraniised over by Mrs. Lorrimer and 
her six spoilt children.” 
“Have you kuown her long?’ 


At ‘ten | 


York will marry this | 


deserves .it. 

“Do you ‘know ‘the sister?” 

“Violet? She married a manioldi enough 
to'be her-father; but Jine Devenish ds w goon. 
fellow ‘at heart, and I rather thint=thé;mateh 
will turn: out’ better “thaw: peoplesexpected: 
Some blamed: her: fore taking him». but she 


| was @ fragile creature;'and would never have 


| mined-two things. 


“Miss Thornton comes to me | 
to-znmrow, anid I hope I shall be able to make | 
She struck me as a very sweet | 


been able: to fight:her own iway inthe world” 

The next morning) May»Thornton-arrived: 
She came: in a four-wheeled cabs one shabby 
box on the roof evidently containsd her whole 
wardrobe. Mrs. Valentine “promptly deter 
Sle world at ‘once’ solve’ 
all remaining doubts: as.to the: girl's parent- 
age, and before she introduced her-to anyone 
she would buy her a complete outfitz 

“May,” she said, pleasantly, as ‘they sat 
at lunch, “we forgot an impertant’ subject 





in our-arrangements yesterday. Nothing was* 


said about’ your’ salary.” 

Miss Thornton smiled, 

“Aunt Lorrimer alwiys’ said I was: not: 
worth more than my board; bat I shouk? like 


a little money of my very own. You see, ‘| 
Mrs. Valentine, I never needed’ much dress ‘| 


in Chester Street, but I should not like! to 
be a disgrace to you, beeause I am so shabby.” 

“T shall get you everything you need while 
you are here, just as though you are my 
daughter,” answered Alice; “but. you’ will 
went some pocket-money as well. Do you 
think five pounds a month would be enough?” 

“Tt would seem like-a gold mine.” 

“Well, the gold mine is yours, my dear. 
You ‘will want money, for I suppose you must 
begin to think of a trousseau by and bye.” 

“Not for ages,” said May. “He is ‘quite 
poor, you know, and we have agreed we ought 
not to begin on less than two hundred a 
year.” 

Mrs. Valentine wished she knew the con- 
| tents of the sealed Ketter in Mr. Ivory’s.keéeping 
‘at St. Janico. If things. were as she. be- 


They pwent dowa to Combe Regis, and-visited 
The oht 


ladies” he. remembered. so well, and. gossiped 
with the freetlem .of :eld- age :about: the+ past, 
telling, May. if ever she» married she } must 


She has. hadva herd ‘life:of<it;” | brimg ther good gentleman-. down to+6ee her 


| birthplace. The girl blushed-.crimsem,.but 
made no promises. 

Mrs, ‘Valentine: had:her way. She bought 
| her -pretty companion. everything suited to: 
| young lady.of fashion, and. May reveled in 
the dainty garments, even: though-her friend 
told her, with:a smile, she, did.net: look (so 
picturesque’ in them as she had: donesin. her 
shabby;. Quaker-like grey: frock. ; 

“Put on: your prettiest - dress,” . she) com- 
'manded‘ one afteinoony for’ Mr¥. Ivéty” is 
coming: here: to tea, and I want you te mak> 
a favourable: impression:.on your future ‘sister- 
in-laws” 

May blushed crimson. 

“T feel: so:frightened of her. Mrzs Valen- 
tine; you won't sayea word, will:yow?” 

“T will be: discretion itself; I assure you, 
Kate Ivoryris not:at. all terrible; I went to 
school with her; and though I had: not»seen 
her for a) dozen years till last. autwmny: I 
| found her just-the: same kindly. creature)” 
| “Butoshe is ambitious.” : 

“Pore her’ brother; perhaps; but alk the 
same, sheis a dear little woman, and IT pro- 





May: still seemed nervous; but «vents justi- 
| fied Mrs. Valentine’s prediction, for Katy Ivory 
quite lost’ her heart to the pretty, graceful 
girl, whem, after sco many advertisements, 
| Aliee had selected as. her conpanion, 
“T think Miss Ttiornton ‘is charming,” she 
| said’ when Mey had-left thevroom; “but you 
won't keep: her long.” 

“Why not?” 

“She is a great deal too pretty, Ot Alice, 
T do hope York won’t fall in love*with* her, 
you know, it would ‘spoil’ all his prospects:” 

“If Dr. Daryl fell in love with May, I don’t 
believe he would think of his prospects,” re- 
torted Mrs. Valentine: “Katy, why are you 
so pruderit and worldly wise?” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Valentine seemed. perfectly. satisfied 
with <her, companion, As the weeks . flew 
Ly: she .grew ‘really. fond of May,, but ..she 
said nething :to. the .girl of the tie between 
them, and she. did, not. write to St.. Jani¢q to 
usk,Charles, Ivory..to. open the sealed letter. It 
was not consideration for hcrself, and a dasire 
to enjoy, her present large; income as .long 
as.-possible. which made her. wait, but she 
wished to. make the acquaintance of her 
second step-daughter. before. she communi 
cated with her husband’s lawyer;., alse, she 
believed York: Daryl far too proud to: marry 
sn. heiress,. She.would have preferred. the 


engagement to be publicly, announced before { 


she let him into the wonderful secret. 

She. .was., not. quite satisfied with York. 
She considered. him anything but an attentive 
lover;.he very seldom came, to Camdén ,Town 
alter May’s arrival, and when there he seemed 
quite ,as content to talk to_Miys; Vatentine 
as to enjoy a téte-a-tete with his fiancée; also 
the woman who leyed him was quick enough to 
see that he was by no means. so cheerful as 
he .had:been in the first days of early spring, 
Alice fancied.she saw a guthering, cloud on 
his. expressive face. Was it his poverty, 
and the .enforced delay of hig marriage 
which annoyed him? . She’ would have: given 
a great deal to know. 

Whatever caused the change, Mey, had 
no suspicion of coming’ troubie; 
Miss Thornton revelled in’ the happiness” of 
her new life like a flower in ‘the. sunshing;, she 
lost the seared, wistful look which “had so 
touched Alice Valentine on their first meeting, 
and bloomed into a very, vision of. joyous 
youth, 

; an is very pretty,” admitted “Mrs Ivory, 
invrather-a 2 i a “ : 
maar grudging» tone; “but you spofl 
_NGy I don’t,” contradicted” her friend. 
“Thitk -what a dreary life’ she. led before 
she came to me. She has a great arrears 
of happiness to make up.” 

“And when» you go away?” ‘asked Katy, 
bluntly: “You can’t stay here always; 
this house: isn’t: half’ grand enough for sueh 
a rich woman ‘as: you are; you ought te -have 
# mansion in Park Lane, and a place --in thé 
country, and Jots of things!” 

Alice laughed. 

“I don’t intend to ‘have any of them,” she 
answered, promptly. “But you are right’in 
ne. thingy Katy; I shall-not: stay here slong, 
when the summer comes I shall migrateto 
the country.” 

“And: take. Miss ‘Thornton with you?” 

“Certainly; if she likes -to come.” 

“It’s absurd,” said Katy, just a little 
petulantly. 
years; and «as -to looks; why, you would pass 


anywhere: fon. twenty-five; it’s rididulouswyour | 


mourning: Mry Valentine. all your-days, «you 
ought to marry someone nice, and be-happy.” 


“T'don’t think it is in the least. likely-that | 


IT shall ever marry anyone;” sat’ Alice, 
cheerfully; “butyou need nob describe -me 


as mourning .all‘my days; Katyy: I was very | 


fond-of‘myhusband, but he. had?known: a 
great deal of trouble; and ‘suffered sadity. I 
would not! call hinw back to: earth even if 
I conldy? 

“Well,” said Mrs. Ivory, with ‘an angry 
stamp, of.her pretty little foot, “I> do think 
I shall leave off caring for anyone—except 
Hack and the children—everyone I’m interested 
in does «just, the: wrong. thingy” 

Mrs: Valentine could: not repress a smile. 

You have such a talent for managing, 
JOU sees Katy, and I suppose people won't 
ilways: beymanaged, But pray -whe.-else ‘has 
fone egainst.;youwr: sovereign~ will, orsam I 
the only offender?” ‘ 

“You are bad enough,” retorted Katy, 


“You are younger thiia‘Z’am in ; 


Little ¢ 


; 


a a a te 


——— 


a 


Address I would’ 


4 . 


“but I meant the boys; Oh; who would have 
twelve brothers and sisters -if they were 
all as exasperating as mine?”’ 

“Dr. Daryl was here ‘last -night; and he 

did net, strike me as haying*done anything 
very dreadful.” 
_. “He’s+ going’ abrowde: If you'll believe 
me, Altcee, he’s rade Jack write out to 
St; Janico to ask his brother if! there’s any 
Opening there for’ a medial - man. It's 
‘absurd, after’ the: way: he’s ‘slaved“to work up 
a practice where: he ‘is new, andy just +as: he 
was beginning toy get-on;”” ’ 

“Perhaps he did not*getton fast-enough,” 

suggested. Mrs: Valentine,« 
' “Well, Jack wrote; he’s so dreadfully good- 
natured’ I believe he’d‘writey tothe» Queen 
if anyone asked him: to; but wrote bythe 
sane» mail, ‘and <I '’tokl \Gharles that--if “he 
encouraged Yorkin’ his+maé-+idea I'd never 
forgive himvas+ongvas-1 Fivedé’) 

“Do you think the-threat ‘wil be powerfak?” 

“T hope so. Then He}-that’s' the brother 
next'me, must go-and*getengaged: to a girl 
without <a silver’ sixpence He asked - me 
if Pt go.andsee her, andBe good:to hers I 
‘wrote -badk I shouldn't “assist: him to commit 
suicidéy but’ -if'he--sent+me her name: and 
and te“ ‘her they - were 
& couple of idiots’? ~ 

“Then I am sure he didwt/send the ad- 
dress. Katy, why ares yous so~ prudent? 
‘You married fur-love~yourselis? ' 

“I know; baty Alicey theugh-T’d:not change 
Jack for a reat live «luhkes> it's’ up-hill work. 
Five-children in-seven- years, and a stationary 
income,’ make* it -a~ strttgglé. - Besides, we 
began on fours hundred. “a ~yeary and Alic’s 
highest ambition is<halt that sum.” 

' «What-is he? 

“Av doctor; at’ léasty he-means to ‘take -his 

M.D. degree--some -day;~ at «present — he’s 





assistant, to an old“man-in-the: country; and 
gets ninety potmds'*a: year and. his board. 
Now, isn’t it absard to contemplate matrimony 
withsuch prospects?” : 

May~ ‘Thiornton®: came*-in-v then, with a 
beaming«- face: She greeted’. Mrs. Ivory 
warmly, little guessing how nearly tlie little 
lady's recent conversetio® had concerned 


‘ 
7 


“What do you thinky Mrs-Valentine? My 
sister~ has’ come home?” 

“Have you had a letter?”’ 

“Yes, it has’ just comes they left Hastings 
yesterday, and “Vi~waents «me to’zo and see 
her #s soen’as you’ can sparesme’ 

“I think you had bettergo to-lay,” said 
Aliée, -kindly:» “I have~persuadd’ Mrs: Ivory 
to-stay* for» the “rest of “the afternoon, so I 


| shallnot: be lonely.’?* 


d 





“Thank you’ so «much; it: is: three whole 
months since I saw Vi. Oh, I do hope 
Mrs. Devenish’ “and ‘Maria -won't be there!” 

Katy pricked up her ears, 

“Dor yous mean your sistévis Mrs. James 
‘Dévenish? Why, her mother-intaw is 
a great friend“of mines I used. to hope 
York would marry Maria,* she has three 
hundred a year of her own; but:my relation 
never do-anything sensibie.” . 

Alice» Valentine» was considerate enough 
hot’-to look’ at-May; -she felt- this coupling 
of ‘her- lover’s name’ with thédetested Maria's 
would be a trial to her favourite. She told 
Miss: Thornton not to4hurry-beek if she found 
her sister at” home;) and May: flew. out~ of 
the room to«prepare for. her -visit. 

“What in the world have: you done with 
yourself?” * was» VPs greeting, after: sh: 
had -kissed* her sister: “You look quite 
transformed; I begin to think your old Mrs. 
Valetitine . must’ be’.a- sort’ of fairy god- 
mothér; I never saw “you dook:so pretty.” 

‘“You look very nice yourself,” said May, 
sitting. downen‘-the sofa +by Violet and 
stroking her hand: “To! think that I have 


| 


never seen you since the night- when we 
had that charming picnic in the. shabby 
schoolroom in. Chester. Street. Vi, I do 


hope you are happier now.” 











Mrs. Devenish was one of those people 
who must have a grievance. 

“Jim is much kinder,” she confessed, “and 
sometimes I can quite forget that there are 
twenty years between us; but now we are 
home again his mother and Maria:are .sure 
to worry my life out. I wanted him to write 
and tell them never to come here without an 
invitation, but he would not, he said it would 
be. unkind.” 

“Well, you see, they are his relations,” 
said May, deprecatingly. “Perhaps they 
won’t come so very often now.” 

But a loud double knock dispelled May’s 
hopes» of a long private telk with -her sister. 
In. two minutes. old Mrs. Deveriishy and 
Maria sailed» into the room, . very* stiff’ and 
dignified; for they had not met. “Mrs. 
James” since the- midnight fracas we know 
of, and thought they ought certainly: to have 
been invited to enjoy a few days’ sea breezes 
at Hastings during their relatives’ stay 
there. 

They had seen May only once—at’ the 
wedding—and ‘they were inclined to look 
askance at her now as a possible burden on 
their dear James’s generosity; so their 
greeting of her was decidedly hostile, though 
outwardly civil. 

“How well-your sister looks,” they-assured 
Violet. “There is nothing: like~ sea air for 
making people strong. How long did. she 
spend with you at Hastings?” 

“Not a day,” said pretty Vi, laughing; 
for she thoroughly understood the covert 
sneer, “As it happens, May has. never 
Slept under my roof since I possessed one; 
and I’m not likely to get her now, for she 
is staying with Mrs. Valentine, a very-rich 
Colonial lady, who pets her-as much as though 
she were her daughter.” 

Maria was. deeply impressed. 

“Do you mean Mrs. Valentine frem St. 
Janico, a great-friend of Mrs. Ivory?” 

“Yes,” admitted May, “they are «very 
intimate,” 

“Why, that Mrs. Valentine is enormously 
rich,” said old’ Mrs: Devenish. “he’s thirty 


| thousand a year!” 


“T° believe she has,” said May, smiling, 
“but I never asked her. She is the kindest 
woman I ever saw.” 

“Well,” said Maria, when May rose to de- 
part—for since all chance of a  -téb! 
with her sister was over, she did «not care 
to make» her visit very’ long—‘ we. shail 
certainly come and call on you soon; 
being dear Vi’s sister you are quite one: of 
the family,” 

May Thornton: left Glenross Gardens with 
a light heart. She: did not in» the».very 
least. care whether the Devenishes noticed 
her or not, but if they considered her an 
eligible acquaintance, it might make things 
smoother for Violet, so she was rather glad 
that they were disposed to be amiable, 

It was early still, and as Mrs. Valentine 
would not expect her for at least another 
hour; May resolved to walk as far as Vic- 
toria Station, and then take an omnibus to 
Camden Town; but she had not gone very 
far when a neatly-dressed servant came 
running towards her. 

“If you please, Miss Thornton, my mistress 
has forgotten something she wished to tell 


| you; would you turn back for a minute?” 


It was broad daylight on a spring after- 
noon; the street was a very quiet. one, but 
eminently respectable. No thought of harm 
or treachery came to May; it was not the 
girl: who had admitted her ut Glenross 
Gardens, but a much older person. Still, 
May had been so seldom to her sister's 
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house, she was not familiar with the faces 
of the servants. 

She paused for a moment, then she was 
conscious of a faint, sickly perfume, which 
utterly Over-powered her. She felt, rather 
than saw, that a man joined the neatly 
dressed maid, and a cab she had noticed 
crawling along stopped near them; then a 
deep unconsciousness stole over her, and 
everything was blank. 


‘ <a, 


CHAPTER V. 

Katy Ivory spent the afternoon with her 
friend; perhaps a little pleased in secret to 
gat Alice entirely to herself, without the pre- 
sence of the pretty companion, of whom she 
was just a little jealous. She had begun to 
talk of going when the postman’s knock was 
heard, and the parlourmaid brought in a letter 
with the St. Janico stamp. 

“Dear me!” said Katy; do 
spond with Charles?” 

Alice Valentine’s cheek flushed slightly. 

“Your brother-in-law is still my legal 
adviser,” she answered, quietly, “until I have 
been back to St. Janico and ended all my 
business there Mr. Ivory and I shall have to 
exchange letters,” 

She was glad Katy did not linger. She 
wanted to be alone. Calmly as she had 
spoken, the very sight of the letter made her 
anxious, It was a heavy, bulky packet, evi- 
dently containing an enclosure of some de- 
scription, and a vague sense of uneasiness 
seized Alice Valentine as she broke the seal, 
which what she read certainly did not tend 
to remove. 

“My dear Mrs. Valentinc,—I am writing in 
considerable anxiety. If it were possible to 
put things briefly, I should cable over to you, 
I only wish I could leave my business and 
come myself; but I am thankful to remember 
you have a clear brain and sound judgment, 
so that you will be able to form, an opinion of 
what has happened for yourseif, 

“Briefly, then, my safe has been broken 
open, and many papers of importance ran- 
sacked; but, as far as I can discover, the 
only thing stolen is your husband’s letter 
to me containing the final disposition of his 
fortune. All efforts to bring home the guilt 
to anyone have failed. I most strongly 
suspect a clerk who has lately left me; but 
it is impossible to prove that he committed 
the robbery. I have offered a large reward 
for the, recovery of the missing paper, but I 
have very little hope of finding it. I should 
say that the man I suspect--George Morton 
—sailed for England a week ago; that is, the 
day after I discovered my loss. There was no 
time 'to write fully last week; but I now send 
you a photograph of Morton, for, if my theory 
is correct, ‘the will certainly cross your path. 
I believe he has had for some tine a suspicion 
of Mr. Valentine’s last wishes. I think he 


you corre- 


has opened the letter and gone to England | 





to seek your step-children and offer to sell | 
them the proofs of their good fortune for a | 


heavy bribe. As you have been secking the 
equally unsuccessful. In the present circum- 
stances, I cannot but think it would be best 
for us wil if*the three years passed without 
producing the missing sisters. In that case, 
our course would be clear, and the fortune 
could be handed over to found an orphanage, 
according to Mr. Valentine’s wishes. If you 
find your step-children, and we cannot re- 
cover the paper, we are in utter ignorance of 
what share their father intended them to 
take. 
you will attempt to rob yourself of every 
penny; but IT beseech you to do nothiag quix- 
otic. 


\s your clear right. I should mention Morton 


| she rt, 


I know you so well, that I am positive | 


One third of your husband’s fortune | 


| Alice, severely. 
girls yainly for many months, he may be | 


has the manners of a gentleman, and is, I 
believe, well connected. The photograph is 
a good likeness; but he may grow a beard 
on the voyage, which will of course materi- 
ally alter his appearance.” 

Up and down the pleasant drawing-room 
paced Alice Valentine, with one passionate 
regret at her heart. Why, oh! why had she 
deferred writing to Mr. Ivory! If only she 
‘had sent htm word the moment she was con- 
vinced of May’s identity, he could have opened 
the fatal letter, and all this worry and sus- 
pense would have been avoided. 

“There is only one thing for it,” she 
thought, gravely; “the fortune must be 
divided equally between the sisters, then I 
shall be the only loser. I have spent so 
little this year, there must be over twenty- 
five thousand to my credit, and the interest 
of that will bring me in an income I should 
have thought riches in the old days. Things 
might have been worse, after all. York 
Daryl will be a rich man and able to give 
himself up to the scientific researches he 
loves so well. My little May will be a great 
lady. Oh, yes; things will come out right; 
but I ‘had better wait and see if this Morton 
appears on the scené. It might be possible 
for me to buy back the letter from him. I don’t 
think I shall speak to May to-night. How 
late the child is!” 

She ,was, indeed. Dinner time came, and 
Mrs, Valentine, concluding May bad remained 
at her sister’s, went in to her lonely meal. 
She spun if out as long as she could, hoping 
May would come in before she had {fitished; 
but by eight o’clock she was back in the 
drawing-room. The blinds had been lowered 
and the gas lighted, so she could not watch 
the quiet street in the hope of seeing the 
little figure she loved so well. Footsteps 
came at last, but the knock at the door 
which followed them was not May’s. Alice 
Valentine positively shivered as she heard 
it, for she felt she would rather have seen 
anyone in the world just then than Dr. Daryl. 

He came in cheerfully, as one assured of his 
welcome; but one look at her face, and he 
asked eagerly: 

“What is the maitter?” 

“I am so foolish. I know you will laugh 
at me; it is only that ,May went out to see 
her sister this afternoon, and I expected her 
back hours ago.” 

Dr. Daryl looked very grave. 

“T expect Violet has kept her to dinner; 
but she ought not to have stayed, knowing 
you would be anxious.” 

“You must not blame her,” said Mrs. 
Valentine. “Of course, if we had had an idea 
you were coming, I would have kept May at 
home. I feel so sorry for your disappoint- 
ment.” 

York stared at her in a bewildered sort of 
way. 

“But I’m not at all disappointed. May 
is a good little girl; but I would far rather 
talk to you. You and I were friends and 
comrades when she was a bal-y.” 

“You ought not to talk like that,” said 
“May would be hurt.” 

“I don’t think so. The child and I are 
very good friends, but I can’t flatter myself 
she takes as much interest in me as you 
think.” 

“You are talking in the most extraordinary 
manner,” said his hostess. “If she didn’t 
wake an interest,in you, would she haye pro- 
mised to be your wife 2” 

Dr. Daryl started as though he had been 


langhing. 

“Do you mean—do you actually mean to 
tell me you thought I was going to marry 
May Thornton ?” : 

“Of course I do,” said Mrs. Valentine. 
“Didn’t you send her here to me, and ask 





me te befriend her? didn’t you tell me it 
would be a long time before you could make 
a home for her, because doctors had such an 
uphill battle to fight?” 

There was a comical look on York’s face, 
which made Alice fairly indignant. She 
stamped her pretty foot in real anger. 

“If you have been trifling with her, I will 
never forgive you— deceiving a fatherless 
girl, and breaking her heart. Oh! I would 
not have believed it of you!” 

“And I, Alice, would not have believed 
you would condemn me unheard,” replied 
York, his merriment all gone. 

Mrs. Valentine hesitated, his manner im- 
pressed her. 

“There can be no mistake,” she persisted. 
“You are engaged to May, and if you don't 
marry her it will be shameful.” } 

“TI am not engaged to Miss Thornton. I 
never dreamed of your mistake, Alice, or I 
would have explained it to you before.” 

“Explanations won’t mend a broken heart.” 

“True; but I can’t see where the broken 
heart comes in. When I was away for a 
holiday, after a sharp attack of influenza, 
my brother Alic took charge of my practice. 
Having considerably worse prospects than 
mine—which are bad enough—he must needs 
fail in love, and when I returned to London 
I was, called upon to receive little Miss 
Thornton as a future sister-in-law.” 

“Oh!” 

“T am sure, if you think it over, you will 
confess I have never given you cause to think 
I cared for May.” 

“You worried me to death. I thought you 
were the most indifferent lover I had ever 
met.” 

“Didn’t she set you right.” 

“No; she never spoke of her fiancée, ex- 
cept as ‘he’ or ‘him’; and she seemed 
frightened to death of Katy. Why, now I 
remember, Katy said to-day she had heard 
from her brother Alic, telling her of his 
engagement.” ; 

“Just so. He is engaged to May, and as 
I can’t bear to think of their lives being 
wasted in an endless engagement, I am think- 
ing of resigning my practice to Alic and 
emigrating. Prosperity means more to him 
than it can ever do for me. He has someone 
to work for, and any pittance will do for 
a bachelor.” 


Mrs. Valentine looked steadily on the 
. ground, 

“You may have someone to work for some- 
day.” 


“T think not.” 

“Katy is most anxious you should marry. 
She thinks Miss Devenish would just suit 
you.” 

“Heaven forbid!” as 

“But if you are bent on. sacrificing your 
prospects to your brother, you might as well 
begin again in England. Why should you 
expatriate yourself?” 

“ Alice, you are the blindest woman I ever 
saw!” cried the doctor, passionately. “Don’t 
you know I love you with every fibre of my 
heart? It is misery to me to be so near 
and yet so far. As my hopes are impossible 
I want to put the ocean between us.” 

Alice Valentine looked up at him with a 
face to which happiness had lent an almost 


| girlish blush. 


then—to Alice’s horror—he burst out | 


“Tt would have been fairer to consult me 
first, I think.” 

“You?” 

“IT might have changed your views.” 

“You couldn’t. With your wealth, you 
wouldn’t throw yourself away upon a strug- 
gling doctor. It would be madness.” 

“Well—you might have asked me.” 

“And be thought a fortune hunter?” 


(Continued on page 165.) 
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TWO WOMEN. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 


Fortune fayoured Mr. Crossley. He found 
the hall empty, except for the butler, who 
was beginning to close up some of the win- 
dows. 

“Where is Lady Alice?” Billy inquired 
of the servant. He said “Good!” to himself 
as the servant answered he believed her lady- 
ship had gone with Miss Trefusis to sit in 
Miss Graham’s room. 

“T heard her ladyhip say they 
have some music up there, sir.” 

And as Billy nodded his head his ear 
caught the faint sound of his little love’s 
yoice singing in the distance. 

“Lady Thurso is with them, I suppose?” 
he said, in a casual sort of way. 

“I don’t know, sir; but perhaps so—her 
ladyship has just this instant gone up the 
stairs. Shall I shut these windows, sir?” 

“No, leave them. I shall not go to bed 
for a long time; I will attend to all this.” 

The butler thanked him and went away. 

Mr. Crossley waited only a second, then 
sauntered out into the darkness again. A 
moment later he was beside Thurso under the 
trees. 

“Go in, and straight upstairs—the coast 
is clear. Stand in the door of your dressing- 
room. Hester is sleeping on the same floor, 
you can see her room easily from your 
door.” 

Without a word, swiftly and silently, the 
two men went back to the house. 

Billy caught sight of his friend’s face as 
they entered; he never remembered to have 
seen Thurso look as he now did in all the 
long years of their acquaintance. That 
stern, set, ashen white face sent a pang 
through his heart and enhanced the volume 
of his disgust for the creature whose hands 


would 


had worked this misery to one he held and 


honoured very dear. 

Thurso passed through the hall and up 
the stairs, and Billy followed him noiselessly. 
The dressing-room was easily reached; a little 
way beyond, on the opposite side of the 
corridor, a door was ajar; there was the 
sound of something moving softly within; a 
light was burning, though not very strongly. 

Thurso walked towards this room. He 
pushed the door open most gently. A 
woman’s figure was standing against the 
light; it was a dainty, slender, almost child- 
like form; it had its back to the door, and 
its hands were raised as though occupied 
in some task that required care and thought. 
The blood surged in Thurso’s brain; for 
one second he half staggered, and almost 
fell, but by a supreme effort he conquered 
this weakness; and, as Violet turned softly, 
he caught sight of her pushing some article 
among the lace that adorned her dinner-gown. 
He ‘was absolutely master of himself and of 
all his emotions, except that passion of dis 
gust, and anger, and abhorrence which the 
sight of his wife’s cowardly sin awoke within 
hiny, 

Still unconscious of that presence in the 
doorway, Violet moved softly towards a 
little table beside the bed. She carried in 
her hand a small carafe of water or lemonade, 
and this she placed back in its place, carefully, 
and without making a sound. Then she 
paused another moment; put up her hand 
again to her bosom as if to ascertain the 
secret she had hidden there was safe, and 
then she started, and gave a sharp, low 
cry of horrible fear. 

Someone had suddenly spoken her name; 
someone whose yoice was strong and cold 
as fron; someone who conveyed ull at once 











the sense of punishment in its worst and 
most painful form. 

She trembled so violently she could hardly 
stand. She had never realized such a mo- 
ment of terrible fear. She had to cling to 


| the bed-post for support; she all but lost con- 


sciousness. 

She was awakened from this state by her 
husband’s grip on her arm. It was the 
first time Violet had ever experienced phy- 


sical pain, and Thurso’s hold was so strong, so 
Violet’s insolence rose greater and greater, 


fierce, it gave her real agony. She screamed, of 
course, and he instantly released her from 
the pain, though he did not unclose his 
fingers. 

“Come with me,” he said, in a voice so 


hollow, so changed, that Violet did not re- | 
| very quick to take care of your dear Hester’s 


cognise it. 
She cowered beneath that toae, beneath 


the sublimity of his anger, of his contempt. | 


“You—you—are going to kill me!” she 
gasped. In an instant hysteria took possession 
of her, and she would have broken into loud, 


shrill screams of terror and calls for assis~ | 
‘ tance had not Billy Crossley rushed towards 


her. With a deft hand he twisted a shawl 
about her head, and lifting her casily in his 
arms, bore her across the corriJur to her 
own room. There was, he knew, a room 
within, that, though it jutted out on the 


front, would be well out of hearing of the | 


household at this time of the day. 

As he. did this he gave Thurso one look— 
it was enough, however. The Earl appre- 
ciated h's thought. At all hazards there 
must be no scene, no open scandal. What- 
ever line he determined to act upon, it must 
be done with all due regard to himself and 
his family honour. 

Violet, suffocated for an instant by the 
weight and heat of the shawl, remained 
passive; but even before that inner room was 
reached she had commenced to struggle vio- 
lently; it was as much as the young athlete’s 
strong arms could do to hold her, and as 
she was released and the shawl twisted from 
her, she became nothing more nor less than 
a madwoman. 

Her husband stood leaning against the 
closed door, watching her with an intensity 
of horror that grew greater and greater 
each moment Mr. Crossley walked to and 
fro. He knew this paroxysm of rage must 
evaporate before long; it was too great to 
be sustained for more than a few moments; 
and, in fact, even as he thought this, the 
woman’s fury, her passionate vituperation, her 
loud, screaming voice, began to grow less 
and less. At the end of five minutes Violet 
wes lying across a table, her face buried 
in ker arms, her dishevelled golden curls 
falling heedlessly about her; her teats 
raining down her cheeks, her whole frame 
broken with sobs. 

There was a long silence in the room. 
Thurso never spoke; he waited till she should 
have regained some sort of composure. Mr. 
Crossley sat down and watched her curiously. 

“She is nothing better than a wild beast, 
with the savagery and the cunning of the 
brute creation. Another half hour and 
she will be more dangerous than she is at 
this moment,” he thought. 

At last the sobs and the heaving sighs 
grew less violent. Violet sat upright and 
pushed her hair roughly from her flushed, 
tear-stained face. She became each second 
more herself. Her expression grew hard 
and sneering and bitter. She had 
absolutely no beauty in this moment. 
She brushed away her tears with her lace 
handkerchief, and locked straight into her 
husband’s white, anguished countenance. 

“Well, what are you going to do? Am 
I to be locked up with you two men all 
night? Why don’t you send for a police- 
man, two are not enough.” 





As they vouchsafed no answer, her anger 
arose. 

“Perhaps you will be so good as to let 
me leave this house at once,” she said 
sharply, carrying matters with a high hand. 
“The man who can allow his wife to be 
insulted and treated as your friend has treated 
me tonight is no fit protector fur any 
woman. I shall apply immediately for legal 
assistance; I shall demand a separation; who 
knows”—emboldened by the absolute silence, 


her venomed hate became more proneunced. 
Her vulgarity was terrible in this inoment—- 
“who knows,” she went on, looking straight 
and defiantly into Thurso’s eyes, “if the 
law will not give me a divorce. You are 


life, now see if you can take equal care of 
her reputation. She may pose as a_ saint 
with others, but she is no saint to me, and 
I will now let the world know what I know; 
that she is your ca 

Billy Crossley rose quickly. 

“Don’t, Dick!” he cried, “it is not only 
that she is your wife; but for want of some 
other name we must call her a woman. She 
is net worthy of your anger—certainly not 
worthy to make you do that which would fill 
you afterwards with such unspeakable regret.” 

He had put his hand on Thurso’s out- 
stretched arm, and as he spoke it fell gently 
down. The man beside him began trembling 
in every limb. 

“God fotgive me,” he said, brokenly. “She 
—she maddened me. I—I forgot-——” he 
buried his face in his hands. 

“Dick, will you leave this to me? You 
know I am now almost your brother. I love 
you just as though we were indeed flesh and 
blood. Be silent, then, and let me speak for 
you. I must ask you, however, to remain 
here, as I shall make no suggestion nor ar- 
range anything without your presence and 
consent.” 

Violet broke into a sharp laugh. 

“This is as amusing as a melodrama,” 
she said, coolly. 

She had planted her two elbows on the 
table, and her chin in the palms of her two 
hands. She was surveying the men before 
her with a set smile. Her whole person ex- 
pressed recklessness and absclute defiance. 

Thurso turned away from the sight of 
her with half a groan, and she and Crossley 
were left confronting each other. There 
was a long pause, which she broke: 

“Well?” she said, with that mocking tone; 
“well, what now, Mr. Very Clever Crossley?” 

“Will you be so good as to give me that 
bottle you have hidden in your dress?” 

Billy held out his hand as he spoke. 

“T have no bottle hidden in my dress,” 
was the answer given in the same cool way. 

“Pardon me, if I venture to contradict you.” 
Crosfey returned. “There is a bottle hidden 
among your laces. I shall be obliged if you 
will give it to me without further delay.” 

Violet frowned, and her face took its mulish 
look. 

“I refuse to give it to you!” 
sharply. 

“Then I have no other alternative than 
to take it,” and Crossley advanced towards 
her. 

She sprang to her feet. 

“Do you hear this?—you—who cali your- 
self my husband? Do you hear what——-?” 

Thurso looked up from his bowed position. 

“Let all be quiet, if possible,” he said to 
Crossley. To her he neither spoke nor even 
looked, 

If he had sought about to find the one 
surest way to make some impression on this 
woman’s miserable nature, he could have 
discovered mone more effectual that this 
absolute and openly expressed horror for her. 





she said, 
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‘The way in which he shrank from her, as 
from some unclean and loathsome reptile, 
hurt Violet’s illimitable vanity even. more 
than that hard grip of his hand had burt 
her arm. 

she gave him one quick, almost frightened 
look. It was a blow to her to know with 
such certainty her power over hii had gone. 
it was strange to realise that this man, who 
sat apart and away from her, could be the 
husband -whose infatuation had so often pro- 
voked her contempt. and impatience. It: was 
well-nigh incomprehensible’ to-her. She had 
not, assuredly, taken much trouble of late 
to test this power of hers over Thurso; but 
she had always told herself that it was hers, 
and would be. hers to the very -last. The 
attraction. that she had been quick to remark 
between Hester: and Thurso had, it is true, 
galled her a littie, but only a very little, for 
her whole mind had been set on one subject, 
and she had never had a tithe of the jealousy 
where Hester was coneerned with Thurso, to 
that which had come, for the undeubted hold 
her step-sister had gained over Charles »Max- 
well. If Violet .gave much though  to- her 
husband’s interest in Hester, she had done it 
in a semi-contemptuous sort of way. She had 
this contempt because she considered -she 
knew the natures of these two so well, and 
she was perfectly sure that, however, deep 
their mutual interest. might be, there would 
be no sort of understanding between them. 
With Maxwell it had been somethirg very 
different. He -was a bad man, “unscrupulous 
—like herself—with no conscience. and no 
principles. That was why she -was jealous of 
him. With Thurso, she was so sure of his 
honour; .and, moreover, Violet .had . always 
misread his character. Because his love for 
her had made him appear weak in her small, 
skilful hands, she imagined him a very poor 
sort of nature; and now she had to distinguish, 
and very strongly, too, that she had rarely 
inade a bigger mistake in her life, than when 
she imagined that the man she had married 
was worthy of her contempt, or feeble enough 
io be ruled by her sway, whensoever she 
chose to assert it. She did not know Thurso 
in this guise. This cold, white-faced man, 
who shrank from-her as from a very pesti- 
lence, and whose eyes were filled with an 
iLimitable horror when they rested upon her, 
was a new and a startling experience to her. 
lt frightened her, as has been said, but. only 
for a moment, then it roused her evil, spiteful, 
mean nature to its uttermost depths. She 
sat down again with that mocking little laugh. 

“After all, you may do what you like,” 
she said to Crossley. “A few bruises will 
considerably assist my ease. Take this bottle, 
if you are so eager to have it. One thing is 
very certain, I will not give it to you.” 

“It is immaterial,” Billy said; but. he spoke 
more to Thurso than to her, “for we have 
secured the water-bottle, and the contents, 
when. analysed, will do just as well for our 
purpose.” 

He saw the colour steal from Violet’s lips, 
and the craven look of fear come agair into 
her eyes. She canght his gaze, and put on 
at once an air of self-assurance. 

“And when it is analysed—what then?” she 
asked, with a good assumption of contempt. 

“That is a matter for the prosecution to 
deat with,” Mr. Crossley replied, very quietly. 

Violet gave a start. 

“So, you are going to try and get me out 
of the way, are you? Prosecution, .indeed' 
You choose nice words to use to a woman, I 
must say.” 

“Murder and poisoning are not nice words,” 
Crossley said, a little fiercely, for his re 
pugnance to this flaxen-haired, soulless do! 
was almost overpowering him. “Yet I fea 
they will have to be used to you, not once 
but many times.” 





' get her out of. my: +way. 





A 


Violet tried another laugh. 

“Would you mind trying to.speak .more 
plainly? I confess’ I.can’t follow you—you 
talk so very strangely.” 

Billy paused a isecond. 

“I will speak~plainly, since ;you wish it,” 
he made answer, in a very low »veice. “It is 
my most painful duty to,aceuse youof at- 
tempting to murder,.your step-sister,ddester 
Trefusis, by administering:to her a-poisors at 
stated and frequent. times. ‘This -has..been 
suspected by. me -for ;some little. time,-past— 
ever since the -day, in fact,-that y.u.joined 
our party in. Wales, and. you: were -brought 
into close contact with Miss Trefusis; but it 
is not until quite: lately [have -found my 
suspicion was -eorrect. L. have spoken now, 
most plainly, and i challenge you: to deny the 
truth, the miserable,. horrible truth .of what 
I have. said.” 

Violet looked: acrass.at her husband's bowed 
head. The,agony“of his»shame, -the ‘kcennegs 
of his mentalysuffering -was..in a, great sense 
satisfying. to her. ..She felt that. it was. in 
her power to -hurt-.him-still further. .If-she 
could not hold aim -asr her.own,she could at 
least make. him.saffer. «She -had no intention 
of sparing him.anythiag; he :had,just .given 
her the most disagreeable rof all.-sensatiens, 
und for that he-sheuld.have as. much punish- 
ment as her cruek-brain..eould suggest. 

She knew his most -¥uinerable: peint, .and 
she struck hint«there aceordingly. 

“I deny nothing,”.she said, coolly, and 
with a sort of impudence. “Instead, L-admit 
that you have actually spoken: the truth. I 
did not. give ~you; evedit..for »so. much -sharp- 
ness. Yes; I..kave ta%ed: to. poison ‘Hester 
Trefusis, and every moment.ghe -has: suffered 


has been a joy to me! Ah! that touehes you, ' 


Lord Thurso!” she oried, exultantly,«as ‘her 
husband sprang to his geet and. stretched out 
his hand as though to stay her horribleswords; 
“but I have not-done yet. You may-think, 
perhaps, in -your conceit, that it was because 
I knew she-was dear to, you. that I wanted to 
Don’t. deceive 
yourself. I do not give you so,.much: flattery. 
Té was not on, your account I -hate.her so 
much, but beeause she. eame between: me, and 
the man I leve;..because.she.tried to bewitch 
him, and succeeded, in,»preventing-my -happi- 
ness just at‘the .very: moment it was. in 
my grasp. For"this [..would.dave. killed.-her, 
and even now, I -don’t know «that.she may 
not die; she. has ‘the,-poison in.her system— 
it is powerful, amd may do. all 1, desire.” 
Violet laughed sere :that..terrible,- reekless, 
unwomanly laugh, .and. the avo men « wert 
silent, frezen,,as ib were, into, that-silence..by 
the horror withj which this creature inspired 
them both. In her eyil exultation, Violet..did 


not seem to.ber hunman;.she,had.an unnatural ° 


ness about her that made.thenmm both shiver. 
She waited a mement.for them to speak, and 
then went om in the .same: cool. way: 

“Now that. you are -in«possession of the 
whole truth I should: like- to ‘know what you 
are going to..do. —~Of.eourse,; you-can put m 
into the hands..of the law. if. you like, b 
somehow I-den’tsfancy you will either.of:you 
eare about this. ..Remember, whatever you 
may choose to call.me;:T am «still. Geuntess: of 
Thurso, wife .of Lord Thurso, and ‘sister-in- 
‘aw to the dainty .Bady Alice. Come, these 
are facts worthy of your consideration, gentle- 
men!” 

Again there .was.a.-silence, : but.this»-time 
‘wged by amn.-uneontrollable. feeling of ; pity 
Billy Crossley amoved.-towards Tirso, anéd 
took his friend's. hand -in chis. A whol¢ 


volume was .expressed.:in .that .quiet action. 
ind Thurso was‘conscious of a vaguessetse of 
zratituds, but-ihe made no. sign; thought an? 
sensation was not’ quite elear to’ him in thi 
| most awful moment of mental suffering. He 
vas like a man daged—overwhelmod. ‘Crossley 


saw this, and save for that one gesture, leit 
him alone. He. turned to Violet once again, 
determined now to bring matte:s te @ crisis. 
“You are labouring under a mistake, if 
you think that «there ‘willbe the slightest 
hesitation on the: part.of the honourable family 
to which your most regrettable.marriage «has 
allied you, to deal out justice in .its most 
rigorous form to a criminal so lost -to: all 
decent feelings, as you prove ,yourself to be. 
Speaking now for your ‘husband, [. hasten to 
yassure you that unless you consent instantly to 


- the arrangements that will be -made-for you, 


no consideration whatsoever will d4ntervene to 
prevent the law from dealing out the -punish- 
ment Which you so richly deserve.” 

“Oh! you admit there are some -arrange- 
ments. to-be offered,” Violet said, with a sneer. 
“Pray let me hear them,” and she pbusiéd her- 
self with. rearranging her ruffled hair. 

Crossley paced. to and fro for a: moment. 

“You will leave here, and Englawl,, imme- 
diately. You will-reside under your. mother’s 
guardianship, having a certain,,provision' made 
for you. You-will lead a decent snd xrespect- 
able-life, having due regard to the honourable 
name you bear, and you will undertake never 
to approach your husband or anyone. ef his 
family, or to. disobey one of the rules set 
down for you to follow.” 

Violet leaned back in her chair, and folded 
her arms. 

“Charming—most charming: an ideal pro- 
gramme; and if I refuse to consent?” 

“You will be immediately handed over to 
the police,’ and charged with an attempt at 
murder. Be .assured,” Crossley said,.gravely 
anit firmly, standing in front of her and fixing 
his eyes upon her, “be assured, this is no 
‘mere empty ‘threat to’ ‘fefghten -you;it ‘is an 
absolute’ decision, and it rests with «you ‘en- 
tirely ‘to say Whether it shall be ‘carried into 
ation. You ‘are now given a “chance to 
escape from the shameful punishment® which 
‘Will most certainty be visited .upen “you. 
"Tie law is no !respecter cf persons, and with 
such incriminating and overwhelming evidence 
as will be produced againsb you, you’ will 
find ‘that, were you ‘twenty “times*what you 
are, “your ~position “will not ‘shield you “from 
justice. ‘The picture ts not ‘a»pleasant«ene. 
{ ddvise you to pause’ before“you’refuse to 
accept and ‘fulfil+the conditions I:4rave»put 
before’ you.” 

Violet. still sat deaning» back “in“Ner “hair 
‘vith -her-arms folded in a ‘defiant nremrer, but 


+: there-was neither defiance nor courage*in her 


heart. “The grave, stern voiee carriéd too 
“nmtch eonvietion ‘for “that. “Inecredibleas_ it 
might seem to ‘her, she felt thatthe words 
‘she’ had ‘just yheard »were: not’ spoken“4ightly, 
or “without ‘full and most weighty “meaning 
She shivered: as’ her quirks brain conjured up 
® vision“ of «what! the future might brin gwere 
she to’nazard open and: retklessdeftance; but 
then ‘came’ the thought’ of bemg beaten, of 
having to’ go ‘through ‘the’ hutifiationof such 
a life “as savas “proposed, ’ostravized' from” En g- 
land and'from her’ great position, sent away 
like’a*bad child to be always with-h-r mother, 
always watched «and “followed! "Violet ’ felt 
a sullen rage rise up within her “that ‘was 
almost a madness. If she had only had the 
power, how willingly would she not have killed 
both these men, who. stood’ before “her now, 
and fudged ‘her so coldly -and-so»mercilessly ; 
and to think, too, that: only«n shert year 
before one of these: men ‘had svorshipped: her 
as @ very angel! 'Eherso’s -horror’ of her 
was the bitterest moment: inothis-hour,*made 
loubly: bitter by the remembrance of: that 
other man. who “had -turned «tiside« so easily 
from -her beauty and her love,“ and« gene ‘so 
utterly and so willingly out of-her life. 
Defeat was strong upon her--tovher:amost 





cruel and-terrible defeat; but the venemrofthate 
was enly made greater by this sense of defeat. 
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lt grew wider, too, for it spread to others 
2s well as to Hester; and yet so;keen was the 
nature ‘within her veins, that even now, when 
she had to acknowledge herself face to face 
with an impasse, the cunning and subtlety 
which never deserted her, came to her aid, 
and counselledher to act with*care, and not 
to be rash inwepetiking one way or the other. 


She was silnteaong time,:and Crossley ~ 


made no effertete break the ‘silenee. All at 
once she rose. - 

“You m ime "till. to-morrow morning; 
I cannot and ‘make a-deeision without 
some time in @Whitheto considertwhat is best 
for myself.” 

Billy paused inSbhis slow walk<and looked 
at her keenly. 

“So be it, till tomorrow moriifig,” he said, 
after that pause. “I regret Pvshall be com- 
pelled to hold you avprisenertilithen. Your 
room is at your disposal, but Eshiall constitute 
myself you gaoler, aad: shallgémain outside 
your door till the »morming comes.” 

Violet laughed: sneeringly. 

“You are teo’kindp really!” She said. 

She watchediiirego:up'to Thurso and touch 
him on the armégently. “Bhe watched with 
cold curious eyes“as they "both ~went away, 
Crossley leading “her  hasband)as ‘though 2 
premature age :or blindness 4iad “fallen sud- 
denly upon him, “She laighedséftiy to her- 
self, and more! tettdly as\the! door ‘beyond was 
closed, ‘and the key:-turriédiihi!/the lock; but 
she did not laugh ~when»she*was_alone. “She 
went into her bedroom and»sat With her arms 
folded ‘over her breast, amd a*hard, cold look 


came on her face. Here, in the-very spot where. 


triumph had come to her, was come defeat, 
the most bitter defeat such a nature as hers 
could possibly suffer. 

She had no hesitation as to what her 
answer would be in the morning. Despite 
the vigour of her hate, the power that had 
carried her so far and so easily cn the path 
of crime, Violet was a true coward, and 
in nothing so much as in ‘what touched her 
luxurious, comfort-loving “self. She shrank 
trom the’ very bare thought of such a’ life 
as must be hers,’alone once more ‘with her 
mother; but’she ‘had no ‘intention of refusing 
the conditions ‘offered to her, for “she “felt 
that, “disagreeable ‘as ‘‘Crossley’s ‘words “had 
heen, they did not convey a quarter as’ much 


indignity “and “possible “physical ‘discomfort | 
asthe future would bring if ‘she’ were ‘rash | 


cnough’ to‘ let ‘herself be ‘tried \and- judged 


by other and harsher.means for the terrible | 


offence she had committed. 


—-— 


CHAPTER. NSXXVI. 

It was» impossible to keep from » both 
Hester: and: Allie ‘the fact: that something 
verrible. shad happened. As -the +two men 
stood. -outside*the room in whieh ‘Violet was 
now a“prisoner, the sound of his ‘little love’s 
cirlish “yoiee came to the ears of Billy 
Crossley, ‘and: before he could devise any 
plan to getThurso out of :sight, and ‘so pre- 
vent a cruel shock to his ,sister, Lady Alice 
iid “Hester had come down the stairs from 
Miss Graham’s room, and were advancing 
slong “the eorridor, linked in each other’s 
arms, 

Allie gave a little scream of delight as 
svon as she caught sight,of her brother. 

“Oh, Dick! My -dear, dear Dick!” she 
cried; ,and ,sipping from Hester’s arms. she 
ran to,weleome one who was so-dear to her. 
In her ,excitement .she noticed . nothing 
strange, but ‘Hester’s eyes had been. more 
alert, more observant. She. grew almost,as 
ashen white as Thurso’s was, and she trembled 
in all her limbs. ‘She was so strangely «weak 
now-a-days, it seemed to her as though 
courage was dead for lack ‘of this strength. 








Her heart began to beat wildly, and she 
did not need Billy’s hurried explanation to 
tell her that the man she loved so. well, 
‘and ‘with such‘ an infinitely pure love, was 
crushed now ‘under the weight of a grief 
altogether too much for him. 

“Something has happened; but what?” was 
the eager thought that ran in her brain. 
‘She feared “Bhe’ knew not what. Violet’s 
hand was in? it only teo clearly, but what 
evil had she ‘wrought. .now? Charles Max- 
well was safely . away. What—what form 
had the Blow*taken, to have fallen with such 
“violence, ‘such: surety ? 

Shestood:in the background) pale, cold,and 
silent. © She. had to ‘lean “with one hand 


pressing on ithe wall ‘for support, and the 


beating of “her heart “was ‘so violent as 
t i to suffocate “her. 

Before Allie cdéuld quite understand ‘or 
notice her brother’s “appearance, Billy spoke 
to her gently. 

*Dick ismot.at all well, darling; nothing 
serious, Only heshas had-a little bother, and 

‘it-has kneéked him over, especially after the 

long journey ffom Scotland. “Take: him into 
‘bis ‘reom, sand look ‘after ‘him; “he Will »seon 
be: ‘well if you !-doctor ‘him. Doi ’t “be 
frightened, love, the only ‘needs rest, that’ is 
*all, thenvhe willbe as right as possible.” 

“Tam not frightened,” Allie said «bravely, 
‘but her- voice trembled,:-and her “pretty face 
“was blanched ‘to’ the lips. “She put-her arm 

‘through “her brother’s, and with Grossley’s 
‘aid Phurso was helped into-an adjoining room. 

“It is something about Violet,” Allie»said 
to herself, “Oh, my poor Dick, my» poor 
Dick!” 

When he had seen the young man stretched 
on a couch Crossley left him alone with Lady 
Alice, and came out again into the corridor. 

Hester was standing just in the same po- 
sition. He went up to her, and took her 
eold, ‘trembling hands in his. 

There was a window niche close by, with 
a-wide, cushioned seat. ‘He put her down 
on it ‘gently, and chaféd the hands ‘he held. 
She looked up*at him with her big eyes full 
of the questioning her lips could not frame. 

““There is ‘trotble, great trotble, dear,” he 
answered her; and after that was silent 
again. 

“Will you not ‘tell me more?” ’ Hester 
asked, ‘after a long pause. , 

“Violet leaves here to-morrow, never to 
return. Her mother will have the care ef-her.” 

Hester ‘bowed her head at ‘this. 

“Then—then—”’ she said, brokenly,  “he— 
he knows'the ‘worst;-and I-had‘hoped—I had 
i prayed——” 

“The worst?” Crossley said ‘bitterly; “Yes, 
“thevworst that can come‘to the knowledge of 
any man. Pray God he may never: have 
‘to suffer~such an ‘awful moment again!” 

‘Hester’s tears were failing softly. 

“Oh,” she-said, “it is terrible! I always 
knew if—if the truth came to him it -weuld 
-be as cruel-as death. | Oh, ‘Billy, -what -can 
“we do for -him now? Oan we ever mend 
his life, or “give ‘him=happiness again?” 

‘Phe ‘man caressed: her ‘tretbling hands: in 
vhis ‘strong’ ones. 

“What -an-angel you are,’ Hester!” -he said, 
involuntarily. 

‘A hot “blush dyed -her pale, - beautiful 
face. 

“Ah!” she said, with a-catch: in. her«voiee 
that was a sigh, “Ah! I.am very far frem 
being an-angel, Billy; my heart is too human, 
my life too: selfish.” 

A thousand words: hovered on his lips in 
remonstrance . to »this, but he would not 
-speak them. 

“J want you .to go to bed, Hester,” he 
‘said instead. “All this: agitation is so bad 
for you. “You know you are anything but 
strong. Thank goodness, Warren will be 











here to-morrow, and he will soon put some 
colour into your cheeks, and some strength 
into your frame.” 

He stood looking down at her earnestl> 
for awhile. ‘The tears gathered unconsciously 
in his eyes as he noted again and again the 
cruel havoc worked ‘by YViolet’s miserable 
hatred in this fair young creature. She looked 
shockingly ill in the dim light,:wan:and thin 
to an alarming extent. 

He spoke on the impulse’ of thei#moment. 

“You have been very, very near to the shadow 
of death, Hester, «dear; you ‘have’: all: but 
slipped away from us, «and been‘ shut apart 
by its grim, ‘silent gates. “Oh! itumakes my 
blood boil'’? he cried, .withwacsudden rush 
of hot anger and repugnance, “it makes me 
almost a@ brute, when I leok ‘at:you and 

realize avhat evil ‘that wicked “creature - has 
done -to you.” 

“Bily!’ “The mame -escaped ‘Hester as 
a cry. She trentbled violently. » She looked 
at him in an amazement that “was also a 
vgreat fear. “What are ‘you saying?” she 
whispered, faintly. 

“Phe truth, alas!” he-answered-her, gravely. 
*Violet’s ‘hatred for you has carried you 
‘almost ‘to the grave. ‘Tonight all has been 
discovered. ‘She hasbeen confronted with 
‘overwhelming “proof of. her guilt; she has 
~even confessed it. To-morrow, by God’s help, 
“she willshave*passed:out Offall near communi- 
Jeation ‘with: you ‘for ence /and for ever; and 
you ‘Willbe*safe.” 

Hester sat looking ‘at ‘him Mike«one frozen 
‘into a statue. “Her*horror:at> What she had 
heard . surpassed any ~>erietion «she had 
hiltherto »feit. “Violet had always carried 
for her a degree of doubt, and yet of cer- 
tainty; for she knew how little good or 
honour dwelt in her step sister’s selfish heart. 
The experience that had come with Maxwell 
had been a ‘shameful one for Hester to 
witness, but it was not inconsistent with the 
character of the girl she had studied so clesely 
for so long. Actual crime, ‘however, : real 
wickedness, such as this most  appalting 
statement conveyed, gave. Hester a.terrible 
shock to realize; and, as was natural .to-her, 
when these first overwhelming~sensations be- 
gan to pass, her thoughts .were, net for 
herself, or the -danger, the. cruel .wreng, that 
had been done -for her; but for:.those. ethers 
who. must surfer mest. by this» bitter .know- 
ledge. 

“Oh! that poor mother!” she :said, in @ 
Whisper; and her heart, added; “Adas, alas! 
my love, how. shall this. be soothed, away 
from you? Who is. there ean, give you 
comfort now?” 

She drew her hands from Billy’s hold, anck 
bowed her face in them;.and then ,she let 
him lead her to her door, and as he left 
her, with gentle, words, he saw her fall on 
her knees beside herbed, and, pour out 
al! the anguish of her. pure hear in, prayers 
to that merciful: Power who had guided and 
sustained. her throughout all the ,disappeint- 
ments and misery.that had crowded her young 
jife. 

The young man drew .to that door rev- 
evently, and: with eyes-wet withthe dew of 
tear: this infinitely: sweet /nature ..had | pro- 
duces, commenced jhis. patrol of -the eorridor. 

The house was silent now; the servants 
ogene to their own spartiments. No. one 
would.come to disturb him, nor to look sur- 
prise at this strange conduct. It .was not 
only that sleep was. banished for -ever from 
his. brain.for many hours to come, but that 
he also was so convinced of ,Violet’s cunning 
and eel-like nature, and. was. prepared fer 
anything that might happen. 3 

“She is beaten in one sense, but not, in 
another,” he said to himself. ‘“She will 
have to bow to the stronger authority, and 
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VIOLET BRUSHED AWAY HER TEARS, AND LOOKED STRAIGHT INTO HER HUSBAND'S WHITE, ANGUISHED COUNTENANCE ! 


go to-morrow; but even face to face wit! 
such defeat and exposure as has come to 
her she would not hesitate to wy and work 
more mischief on that poor child if the 
chance were given her. It is my place to 
see she gets no such chance. She is my 
prisoner, and my prisoner she will remain 
until the morning.” 


* “And on her side, beyond the closed, locked 


door, Violet was sitting, thinking, in an eager, 
excited sort of way, her face expressing a 
hundred different emotions. The moments 
passed; two hours came and went; it was 
drawing near to midnight. She rose softly 
and suddenly to her feet, and listened for the 
sound of that even tread on the soft car- 
peted corridor beyond. An ugly smile 
crept over her face. 

“You are clever, Mr. Crossley; oh, so 
clever!” she said to herself, with a sort of 
burlesque of her former babyish manner, 
“but, do you know, I believe I shall prove 
myself just as clever as you. You can 
jock me in, oh, yes! and you can dictate 
your terms and talk as if I were a real 
prisoner, to be treated just as you like. So 
very clever, Mr. Crossley, only you should 
always make sure of your prisoner, you 
know; and you should never dictate to a 
person who has ways and means of her own 
to escape from your terms.” 

With the tread of a cat Violet moved 
softly about the room. She stood for a 
long time at the open window gazing down 
into the darkness, then she stole back again, 
and for the space of an hour she was very 
busy. She made never a sound, though she 
had to use several keys and open various 
boxes and drawers. Her task was a con- 
genial one—she was robbing all the jewel 
cases of their magnificent contents. She 
improyised a sort of belt, in which she 
strewed the necklaces and other ornaments; 


| she put other gems into a soft, large 
parcel. She took all she could carry, and 
turned with sincere regret from her ward- 


robe of costly clothes, which she must per- 


| force leave behind, since she was going a 
journey in which luggage was not possible. 
| Her thoughts were as busy as her hands. 

“Live with mamma! Be under a sort of 
police supervision! Have a miserable one 
hundred a year, or sometihng like that, 
to live on! No, no, Mr. Crossley! 
Pas si bete. You are very clever, 
as I said just now, but you haven’t got all 
the brains in the world. Little Violet, 
whom you despise so much, is not quite the 
fool you think she is; she knows her chance, 
and she will use it. Life here is ended, is it? 
She may never be a grand lady again; well, 
if she may not have her proper position, if 
she is to be so very careful for the magnificent 
family name and honour, she thinks she 
knows how she will be able to satisfy you 
all. Scandal being the one thing most 
terrible to the great Thurso family, she will 
set about starting as big and as amusing 
a scandal as she knows how. The stage 
will always welcome a pretty woman, more 
especially if she is a real live countess, and 
the newspapers are always glad of something 
startling; a nice little story as to how the 
unhappy Lady Thurso has been compelled 
to fly from her home and earn her own 
living, a few allusions to her husband's 
brutality, the introduction of the sweet 
Hester’s name—ah! I think, Mr. Crossley, 
I am really almost as clever as you.” 

It was past midnight when her preparations 
were complete. She had dressed herself in 
one of her plainest gowns, beneath which she 
had bestowed the belt, with its burden of 
precious stones. She stripped one of the 
| fine linen sheets from her bed, and tied it 
' firmly to a projection of the window. She 








let it fall out and hang down; she had her 
bundle safe in her hand, 

' She stood looking down at the earth below 
The moon had gone in; it was very dark. 
Violet shivered as she looked. She was a 
true coward, and she hated all risk; but 
the excitement, the venom that filled her 
heart gave her a sort of spurious courage. 
She turned once to look backwards into 
the room te make a grimace of defiance and 
exultation at the locked door, then 
she sat down on the window, and prepared 
for her departure without further delay. 


(To be continued. ) 








THE ancestor of the large and fleshy cabbage 
was a veritable pigmy—a small plant weighing 
altogether scarcely half an ounce. A diminutive 
little vegetable, reddish in colour and bitter in 
taste, has been metamorphosed into the ‘inesti- 
mable potato. The sweet, juicy Altringhaum 
carrot, weighing from five to six pounds, is in » 
wild condition a dry, slender root unfit to eat. 
The delicate, well-flavoured Vienna glass cauli 
rapi, as large as a man’s fist, is when wild a 
slender, woody, dry stem. The cauliflower in its 
natural locality is a thin-branched flowering 
stem, with the little green, bitter flower buds. 

An Australian pearl-diver says that one of the 
strange effects cf diving is the invariable bad 
temper felt while working at the bottom of the 
sea. As this usually passes away as soon as the 
surface is reached, it is probably due to the 
pressure of the air affecting the lungs and through 
them the brain. The exhilaration and bonhomie 
of the mountain-climber are a contrary feeling 
from an opposite cause, A diver becomes 80 
angry at some imaginary wrong-doing on the 
part of those in the boat above that he gives the 
signal to be pulled up, “with the intention of 


| knocking the heads off the entire crew,” only to 
| forget what he came up for when the surface 1s 


reached, 
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BEATRICE SEIZED THE PACKET OF LETTERS AND READ THEM EAGERLY; BUT, ALAS! THEY TOLD HER NOTHING NEW. 


A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 


—0i-—— 


v CHAPTER XI. 


Beatrice Charles struggled slowly back to 
life. Six weeks after she had parted so 
cheerfully from her sister, she sat in her 
grandmother’s yld arm-chair in the little 
salon for the first time since her long illness. 
Kind Mrs. Bolton had the tears in her eyes 
as she looked at the girl and realised the 
terrible change in her. It was not that 
Beatrice was less beautiful—to many minds, 
she would have been more so—but the buoy- 
ancy and light-heartedness of youth had left 
her for ever. At twenty she was a woman 
with the traces of intense suffering on her 
wasted features, and a resolute dignity which 
was almust touching. 

Beatrice stood alone in the world hence- 
forward; her home, her family had gone 
from ‘her at one blow, and now she had to 
face the blank lonely future. 

Dr. Bolton and his wife had discussed this 
future many times, regretting they could 
not afford to offer her a home; but both be- 
lieved that in work and change of scene iay the 
girl’s only chance of happiness. 

“She will never forget,” the doctor said, 
gravely; “but fresh interests n.ay prevent 
her brooding over the past. If only she 
Would speak of Nora, I should have more 
hope. ‘To my mind there is something ter- 
rible in her silence.” 

For from the day that the fever left her, 
and she ceased to rave deliriously of her 
fears, Beatrice never mentioned her twin 
Sister’s name. When she was well enough to 
listen Mrs. Bolton told her of Madame Le 
Comte’s funeral, and how she had been laid 
to rest beside her husband and child in the 
beautiful cemetery of Montmartre; but when 





the doctor’s wife would have gone on to say 
that Claude was even then in England, seek- 
ing a clue to Nora’s fate, her husband silenced 
her by a glance. 

“Wait till she asks questions,” had been his 
direction. 

But now .Beatrice was able to be dressed, 
and sit up for some hours in the day. Very 
soon she would go out for her first drive, 
and yet the questions had not come, and 
husband and wife marvelled. 

“Can she have forgotten?” wondered Mrs. 
Bolton; but the doctor shook his head. 

“She thinks of nothing else. Depend upon 
it, Mary, Nora is her one dream in the 
future; but: I wish, poor girl, she would 
speak of her. It seems cruel not to tell her 
her sister is dead.” . 

And now, quite suddenly, and without a 
word of preparation, Beatrice spoke, proving 
that, as the doctor suspected, she had indeed 
thought only of Nora, in all these weary days. 

“How very good you have been to me, 
dear Mrs. Bolton,” she said, in the sweet, 
musical voice which always had a trace of sad- 
ness in its depths. “I owe my life to you, 
and I shall never forget all your kindness 
when [ am far away in England.” 

“In England!” Mrs. Bolton started. “My 
dear, why not stay here among your friends?” 

Beatrice shook her head. 

“I must find Nora’s grave and Kenneth 
Ford. If it takes my whole life I will be 
revenged on him for killing her.” 

A mist seemed to come before Mrs. Bolton's 
eyes. Those threats of vengeance were so 
unsuited to the beautiful, fragile creature 
who spoke them, 

‘Very tenderly the woman who had known 
Trix from a Vittle child put one hand on her 
shoulder, and answered: 

“Dear, don’t make such a terrible resolve. 
It will embitter your whole life.” 





“What does that matter? she has only 
been gone six weeks, and everyone has for- 
gotten her but me—even Claude.” 

Then Mrs. Bolton felt the time had come 
to ‘speak, and, very simply, .she told Beatrice 
of her nephew’s journey to England, and what 
he had learned from Mr. Wedgwvod. 

“That poor little Nora is dead is beyond 
all doubt,” said the good woman, sadly, 
“and it seems too probable she was killed 
by the kinsman who for so many years posed 
as your benefactor. But, Trix, indeed—in- 
deed you will only blight your own future, if 
you give it up to dreams of vengeance.” 

“I always hated Kenneth Ford,” said Trix, 
slowly; “even as a child, I used to feel I 
would gledly go hungry, rather than owe 
my bread to a man who never troubled about 
us, but tossed us alms as he would have 
thrown a dog a bone.” 

“Claude is coming in to see you to-night,” 
said Mrs. Bolton., “I think, Trix, you are 
well enough now to hear the ‘story of his in- 
terview with Mr. Wedgwood from himself; 
but, my child, believe me, we have not for- 
gotten Nora, only our care for the living has 
made us silent about her fate to you.” 

It was a touching meeting between the 
pair who were t have been brother and sister. 
Beatrice and Clwide had never becn alone 
together since the night when he lookd in 
to ask if she had news of Nora, poor Nora, 
who, even then, was lying dead in distant 
Northshire. 

Young Disney held Beatrice’s hand in a 
firm, kind pressure, and said, simply: 

“I shall never forget I was to have. been 
your brother, Trix.” 

“And it is quite true. Oh! Claude, I have 
felt and known all this weary time she was 
dead, and yet it seems more real now other 
peop!< believe it too.” 

“Tt is quite ‘true, dear,” he said, solemnly, 
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“your sister—my promised wife—was cruelly 


murdered the day after she left us, and is 
buried in a village churchyard in England.” 

“And Kenneth Pord did it.” 

Very patiently he explained to her the 
jawyer’s theory. His client, the man with the 
white hair and patriarchal head, had murdered 
Nora; but ‘though for eighteen years he had 
posed to Mr. Wedgwood as Kenneth Ford, 
the lawyer believed it to be an-assumed name. 

“You \father Was a gentleman of good 
family,” ‘said Claude, thoughtfully. “Mr. 
Wedgwood fancies, he must have been ‘the 
heir to seme property in England, and that 
this kinsman: of his-—by keeping his marriage 
a secret and his children hidden in Franee—- 
succeeded ‘te it at his death.” 

Beatrice looked thoughtful. 


“But, then, I should stand in his path as | 


much as Nora.” ; 

“True, but from the -very first « Mr. Ford 
never seemed to realise there were two sisters. 
is kinsman told him he left two children, 
‘Your ‘grandmother mentioned your  baby- 
brother’s death, not -explaining ~perhaps «he 
was born after your father went to: England, 
and so the impression on Kenneth © Ford's 
mind, all these years, “has been that’ Madame 
Ie Comte had -but one »grandchild—Nora- 
Beatrice.” 

“I think I'm glad,” said theegirl, slowly; 
“it will make it easier for-metecact.” 

“Beatrice you are setting yourself a hope- 
less task. The English detectives have their 
eyes open. A reward of a hundred pounds 
has been offered for the discovery of your 
sister’s murderer. Be content, mydear 
sister, and leave the search to others.” 

Beutrice shook her head, 

“T couldn’t,” she said, feverishly. “It is 
my work; I promised. grandmother I would do 
it, and I can go where a detective could not 
venture.” 

“Beatrice,” cried Olaude Disney, in sudden 
alarm, “you are not surely thinking that Ken- 
neth Ford of Salton, is the man who has 
wronged you. Apart from two independent 
testimonies to his character, he could not have 
injured Nora, since he never left Salton while 
she was in England.” 

“No,” returned Beatrice, “I do not suspect 
him, but I feel sure the murderer is one of 
his friends.” 

“Wedgwood thought the same,” admitted 
«laude; “but I can’t see the inference.” 

“T have a good deal to help me,” said 
Beatrice, gravely. “I know the date of my 
father’s death. Ihave a likeness of him. If 
{ can get to Northshire—naturally to under- 
take some employment there, so that no one 
suspects I have come for any hidden purpese 

I shall surely discover if the heir of any 
wealthy family died about the time. my: father 
went to England; then, if a.distant» relation 
succeeded to the inheritance, I shail probably 
have. found—the man.” 

She spoke more like @ clever, skilful. de- 
tective than a girl of twenty. Claude felt 
bewildered, 

“Northshire is one .of the Jargest counties 
in England, and has more «wealthy families 
than you ean count.” 

“But .not all within reach of Salton. 
Depend upon it, Claude, it. is near the place 
where my sister: lies that I shall unravel -the 
mystery of her fate.” 

Some money remained after the expenses 
of Madame Le Comte’s funeral and Beatrice's 
illvess, but this the girl refused to touch. Tt 
had come from Kenneth Ford, and. carried. 
she thought, a enrse with it. »Mrs. Bolton had 
pressed her to come: to them,: at nny rate, til! 
the New Year, saying that a sale of the 
furniture—all good, of its kind, though old 
fashioned—would produce enongh money to 
meet all claims, pay the rent up to the end of 


the trimestre, and leave a balance in hand for 
Beatrice’s personal expenses. 

It was a sad task to look over the be- 
longings her grandmother had so dearly loved, 
and decide what-should be sold and what taken 
care of by Mrs. Bolton, *who-had promised to 
store anything dear to ‘Beatrice; 
“Though,” as the girlesaid, sadly, “it really 
is no use keeping-anything, for I shall mever 
‘have a home of my*ewn again.” 

“Some day you will,” replied her: mentor, 
' “T hope to live toxseesyou a happy wife, Trix.” 

“Never,” andshe ‘spoke with: wnmistakable 
} decision. “Do‘youcthink’ I could’ marrynand 
hbeahanpy while myedétling’s fate is a mystery; 
jwandcafter Ihave tracked her murderer down, 
| whatsman would caré*to marry me. Menlike 
| their wives*to ‘be gentle, @miable nonentities, 
not “women with a history.” 

Madame -Le Comte had always kept one 
chest locked “from ‘the«girls. “Some day,” 
she would promise, “you-shall have the key, 
but not tillyousare’women grown, for in here 
are’ all the memorials of you mother’s married 
| life, and Ieguard them carefully against the 
time ‘when you meet ‘your relatives.” 

Poor old dady! “She was dead and gone 
now, and Beatrice opened the chest alone. 
a pain at her heart as she remembered how 
she and Nora had: longed to see the contents. 
But.as she took these out one by one, Beatrice 
understood her grandmother’s keeping them 
put away. There was nothing ‘suitable to 
girls who would have to earn their bread. 
Surely “Marguerite Charles hai never worn 
thesc things in the Rue St. Denis. There 
‘Was a “watch set with jewels, a thick gold 
chain *of wonderful length and » heaviness, 
supporting a locket containing a picture of 
the face Beatrice knew so well from seeing it 
in her grandmother's album; it had doubtless 
been a betrothal gift, for it bore, in seed 
pearls, the monogram, “.M.”, on one side, 
| and on the other, the beautiful motto, 
“AKI. "—for ever and ever. Then, there 
were fans and lace, silks and-satins; just the 
| things a man of taste and.weaith avould buy 





faded with years, u sketch-book, nearly full 
of pencil drawings, and: last.-but not least, a 
| ring of )great walue, being a half-hoop of 
diamonds. 

Down on her knees sank: Beatrice. among 
these relics of the past; ishe:seized: the»packet 
of letters and read them eagerly, ot.a word 
scaped her, but, alas! they :told ‘her. nothing 
new. ‘They had evidently been:written: during 
the two visits Mr. ‘Charles paid to’ England 
during. his married 4ife,:the two summers be- 
fore ‘his death. Every ‘line ‘breathed the 
fondest affeetion for his wife and children, 
but) of his «English. surreundings there was 
but «scant » mention. In.-one, he . said. his 
father’s ‘health was «good, »bmt «his + temper 
ahnost unbearable. «It«swenld be dangerous 
| to tell him: their secret yet; he ;was ‘evidently 
‘suspicious, and it seeméd :e@bwost.-as- though 


— 


some false friend. 

“We must wait, and be?patient, darling,” 
concluded this letter. -¢I-fear owe have a 
hidden enemy, and till [discover who: it is I 
must keep our: secret.” 

A hidden enemy! «Beatrice felt &-conviction 
the man her fathen had suspaeted tarenty years 
befere was the same who«had) killed: his: child, 
none of the other letters alluded tothe subject, 
but Beatrice decided that the eference ex- 
actly agreed with Mr. ‘Ford’s «remark to 
Madame Le Oomte, that his umcle was aman 
of violent temper, who would be furious «at 
his -son’s; mesalliance. 

“I don’t believe he ever knew,” ‘was the 
| girl’s conclusion. - “This*vilain wound ‘him- 
| self into my father’s confidence, and then 
| betrayed him. He was with him on his 
death-bed, and promised to tell our grand- 





for his wife—a bundle of letters, the ink | 


‘spiteful. reports: had» beenocarried toshim “by | 


father of mother and us; instead, he hugge( 
the secret, he pensioned us off with 
a pittance, and far away in. England grey 
rich On the property that should have been 
ours.” 

Certainly the contents of \that ‘old chest 
went far to prove that Mr. Charlessmust have 
been a man of wealth. \Bestrieetook up 
the dimond ring, and slipped *it*on her 
finger; something in the antique*#éfting hai 
given her the fancy it mightbe an heir- 
joom. She would wear. it always,@ndi-then, 
perhaps, it would guide her to‘thetruth. 

The sketch-beok helped Her little;}it) was 
full of drawings, doubtless” by “her®fther’s 
»pencil, but they were chiéfly ofpiates in 
‘France; only towards the end6f the book 
was the sketch of an‘old ehurchtewer,.halt 
covered with ivy, and a pietaresque *grave- 
yard, looking almost like a -gurdenpithe:lich- 
gate, the crumbling wall, “anda ‘few of 
the -tombstones filled in the “backgreund; 
but. the. artist had lingered ‘ast. lovingly 
on the old tower. There wasmoelueto the 
locality of the scene; only ‘at™themfeot was 
written, in characters faint°withesge: “The 
Old Church at Home.” 

‘At home! That meant Bngland. "If she 
could get to Northshire, andind .atehurch 
with a tower like that in the \sketeh, she 
would be nearing her goal. 

“The chest and its contentswere™movel 
to Mrs. Belton’s; Beatrice and‘her few: per- 
sonal possessions went too; and then: there 
was a sale at the little home insthe@Rue St. 
Denis; and soon empty windows,<*with o 
notice «lower, represented the*rodems where 
Madame Le Comte and the twins hail 
lived so long; the little ‘home had 
vanished like a dream; and now Beatrice 
was alone.in the world, with but one object 
before her—vengeance. 

She recovered rapidly; youth and a good 
constitution were in ‘her favour, : and then 
| she had the kindest skill and the best nursing 
from Dr. Bolton and his wife. They both 
did their utmost or the girl who hai 
suffered so terribly; they could not keep 
her. with: ‘them #tways, “but they ‘tried to 
make the weeks she’ spent’ with them 4 
pleasant landmark: in her life,vand®they dil 
their ~best—though ‘they failed « signally—t» 
induce her to give up'*her ‘contemplated re- 
¥yenge. 

It was: in “vain ethat’ Dr. ‘Bolton ‘feund 4 
family requiring a “young ‘egeverness who 
would . have ‘taken '-Beatrice: on” his recom- 
emendation,’ and treated “her‘as a*daughter 
of “their ‘own; it~was’ in vain “that “the: pro- 
prietress of the school: where-‘she Had been 
educated! offeredv-her a good«salaryeas music- 
teacher; therewas ‘but-one didea’in‘ the: girl's 
head—England. An ‘‘tresitible “longing 
urged»her omward towards the ‘courtry she 
had never seen, and whieh had proved so 
fatal to “~her father and sister. 








—_—— 


CHAPTOR, XI. 


Monica Verity sat’alone with her brother 
on the last evening of -her~maiden' life. ‘The 
téte-t-téc was accidental rather than de- 
signed; ‘Mrs. Verityhad-been-suddenly: sum- 
moned-to a consultation with the*housekeepe’ 
on some Jast detail connected «with the 
wedding breakfast. Jim, of course, had been 
banished earlier in the “afternoon; and 4s 
the Veritys. possessed no ‘near relations, and 
the four bridesmaids: lived inthe neighbour- 
hood, it came about that there were no guests 
staying in the -house. 

Well, Moniea, demanded “Paul, « smiling, 
“are you in terror’of a’ November fog t%- 
morrow? I really ‘think “the weather will 
favour you, though you haye chosen the 
worst month of the twelve.” 
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“Vd rather have a fine day,” said Monica, 
frankly, “bat I’m not superstitious, I shail 
not make up my mind trouble is in store for 
us if the sun does not~happen to shine.” 

“And you like the idea of living in 
Northshire ?” 

“T like everything: except——” 

She ‘hesitated. 

“Gome,” ‘said Paul, gentiy, “let me know 
the one drawback to- your ‘happiness, “little 
vir. Is-it anything connetted -with money? 
You know ‘the mother and I ‘would increase 
your portion if you-are afraid of not makings 
Hoth ends meet.” 

“You dear old “Paul! ‘Why, we ‘shall- be 
quite rich! No, it-was not»money; I haven’t 
told Jim, -beeavse hate to-be aewet blanket 
to him, but—I-feel so afraid of ‘the’ Ohattertys.” 

It was ‘the very last-eonfession Mr: Verity 
fad expected, and reciting as it did ‘his 
vwn doubts when he first heard of the’ offer 
of the living, it mates him uneasy, but his 
answer was-spoken lightly enough: 

“T don’t suppose ‘ youwill “see very’ much 
«of them,- Moniea; the Earl is»not a ‘sociable 
min; and with the’ Perds so«near you won’t 
depend entirely on the CQastle for com- 
pamuionship.” <3 ‘ 

“Tt wasn’t that, Paul.” 

“Look here; Monica, you’ve something in 
your head, and yowd emuch’ better: tell’ ib 
tne. Jim is almost as ‘full ‘ofsernples as 
yourself, but I am a_ worldly-wise ‘hewyer, 
aud only see the common-sense side of things, 
sv just tell me what you mean.” 

“Do syousremember the poor -girl’ found 
dead the first: day Jim went to Salton?” 

“Oh! “you ‘fancy the Earl willbe up in 
arms because Jim read the service over her 
after “my lord had made up? h‘s: mind it 
wes a: case “of suicide. . My dear 'Moniea, 
Lord Ghatterly woulkdin’t eare a jot.” 

“He owas very harsh inhis verdict-on her,” 
sald !Mieniea, slowly. “Then there is “that 
nce Mr..March you:told us about; Jim-say: 
Jord @hatterly \detests him, and has - beer 
trying to hunt him out of the:place. 'Phosr. 
are the onlymtwo things we-have heard about 
him, :and——” 

“And you’vye made up your niind he’s a 
kind of Bluebeard, eh? Well, I know a little 
of Lord Chatterly, and I don’t consider him 
2 very pleasant man; ‘But I assure you, 


«Monica, .yourneed not: ber afraid of "him; the 


very “worst:thing he: could*do:to you would 
be note'to ask you toe dinner—he vhas + two 
solemn dimner-parties every year—and as J 
Vink you reould ‘survive Ahat, “why, don’t 
worry. Jinvihas beencinducted, and: is bona 
fide Viear: of \@batterly. - “He knew Defore- 
hand not one - peamy would ‘he get cout of 
the ‘Earl for cany seharitable purpose, bu’ 
that’s about the sverst. cIf you behave “very 
badly, the Castie pew will be emptyy;and you 


will get left out of o¢hat «solemn @inner- - 


party, butiyenemust try aind isurvive chat.” 
“T) shallkedor that. “Dexyou thinkiMr. March 
Will be a spleasant»neigibeur, Baul?” 
“T took aegreattfancy .torkim,Monicajsand 


“so did Jim, 1so/perhaps you: will follow our 


uxample. “"Then, you know, Lady Ohatterly 
was the Gertrude «Monkton: of our childish 
days; you ¢nusttremember the games(we had 
at the olde Rectory:” 

“That you had,” corrected his s‘ster: “You 
Were only ia year/younger than>Miss Monkton 
T wasonlyrsevenowhen Mrsi/Monkton died.” 

“Ahy well, Gertrude oras theomost charming 
ail Lever: saa. When she went abroad 
With that seapegrace Cecil Iowas only a ky 
vf seventeen, but I have never forgotten her.” 

Itustruck Monica for ai moment, perhaps 
Paul had-remained unmarried out: of devotio: 
to his -boyheod’s. ideal, but.she-avas wrong; 
the young lawyer had noti loved his old-play 
inate, only she had seemed to him the 
SWeetest specimen of womanhood, and he had 


‘old iulaid cabinet would make avery ‘pretty 





never met anyone since “who ‘banished -her 
image from his: memory. 

Wedding presents had: poured in upon the 
Vicar and his “bride; and apart from thos. 
sent’ by ‘old, tried*friends, there diad come 
three Offermgs from Jim’s new ‘parishioners. 
each in a: sense’ typical of the senders. 

‘Mr. Ford and his mother -gave ‘some 
beautiful old: china, thinking that Mr. Gari 
wright » had’ roamed ‘about the ‘world | too 
much to ‘have »such relics of‘his»own, ‘and 
believing that the quaint ‘blue*pots in’ their 


addition to the | bride’s: drawing-room; ‘Mr. 
March chose a bountiful: selection “from! the 
treasures he had brought'from foreign lands; 
and Lady Chatterly, ‘who “had not ‘forgotten 
the days when Monica’s «nurse “carried her 
about the old 'Reetory * garden, while her 
brother joined in the ¢hildren’s games, : liad 
painted a beautiful little “pieture of ‘that 
quaint old garden, and sent “it in’ her own | 
name. There twas no offering “from ‘the 
Earl. 
_ ‘The weather falfilled Paul’s prophecy. 
November it might™be, but the sun shone 
brilliantly on Monica Cartwright.as she walked 
down the aisle on ‘her husbtand’s arm, and 
there *was-not a cloud inthe: sky until long 
after the: happy’ pair had @riven'off to’ Herne 
Hill Station, where!*they “were to catch~ the 
‘Dover train. 

+Jim’s ‘curate was alreddy at Ohatterly, | 





sand the’ Viearage was newly ‘furnished from | 


top to ‘toe; and so their home was waiting 
dor them, «and! they ‘could give” their’ minds 
up to a fertaight« of “purest:+happiness: and 
pleasure-seeking in foreign lands. 

Not: that they -were:: going to: roam” from 
place to place; Jim, who had paid several | 
visits to: the French capital, declared that | 
their briefhoneymoon :could be: spent very 
pleagantly. in *Paeris,: andsthat it' would prove 
all too’ shortfor all they had to see there. 

“We may not beable to come abroad 
again for a time,” he told his bride, 


Monica ‘would«have agreed’ if -hehad said 
the. should ‘like her ‘to ‘know ‘Siberia; so 
they were ‘both ‘of .one’-mind; ‘and taking 
rooms ata quiet’“hotel ‘near the Ohamps | 
Elysées ‘Mr.©and “Mrs. @artwright \ settled | 
‘down to a time’ of real: enjoyment, 

*They did not + worry °themselves about | 
seeing everything; they went somewhere every | 
day, but didnot make aweary ‘task of | 
pleasure-secking; -and ‘one “afternoon, when | 
it rained too much for the long expedition | 
they had planned, Jim snggested they should | 
hire a close carriage, and drive t see some- | 
one who had. been. very-kind to him the last | 
time he was in Paris. | 

“Dr..Bolton was more slike a friend than | 
a physician, Monica,.and I..was so ill dast | 
spring that, but for his: care, I might.mever 

| 
| 
} 
| 


| have jlived:'to return ;toy England. I always 


meant ito call. on! him, if twe had itime, and 
I -should like “you | to 'gouwith me. °He is | 
a dear ‘old oman, vandhas a: very nice ‘wife, 


so I -think »you will, like ' to “know ‘them, 


though they are by no’ means in society., pnd 
live th one’ of the most unfashionable part of 
Paris.” ‘ 

Monica was delighted at the idea, and | 
at'three-o’clock they ‘set! off in ‘the pouring | 
rain for ‘the generally—to ‘English people— 
less ‘known part of Paris which lies on the | 
opposite bank of the Seine. 

Dr. Bolton was not at. home, but the bonne 
declared he would not’ be more than “a little 
quarter of an hour,” and begged of them to 
enter.and wait. 

They. little guessed that. the destinies of | 
two lives hung on. their. decision; Monica | 
wanted to see the old man to whose skill | 
her husband owed so much, and her wish being 


das, “they followed ‘Margot “upstairs to’ Mrs. 
Bolton’s ‘salon. 

The doctor’s wife was not there; a girl 
was at the*piano singing, «and ‘they caught 
two ‘lines of her song béfore she perceived 
them, ‘and ‘started to her feet with an apology. 


‘Her voice was perfect, a ‘rich, musical soprano, 


‘and “even the accompaniment of the song 
seemed a gem of melody under..ber skiiful 
fingers; but when she rose, and in perfect 
french begged them’to be seated, the 
beauty of her face inspressed them even more 
than her’ singing. 

Beatrice Charles had recovered her colour 
now, and a glow of health had come. back 
to‘her face. *Her eyes no longer looked un- 
naturally large, and even the anxious look 
of expectancy which never left them could 
not rob them of their charm. .She was 


“dressed in “black, a coarse serge, with no 
‘cr€p: trimming, but which fitted to every 


line of her supple figure;. a tiny collar of 
white linen alone relieved*the sombre .hue of 
her attire, and yet in this humble garb she 
looked ‘like a duchess. 

Jim tried .to explain.in French, but his 
knowledge : of the language was. slight, -and 
Beatrice at once replied: 

“I. am English, Mr. Cartwright; I: have 
heard Dr. Bolton speak of.you; he. would be 
ery sorry to-miss you,.so if you. can spare 
the time, please wait; he wilk not. be long.” 

“I want to. introduce my. wife to.him;.this 
is Mrs. Cartwright, Miss——” 

He . hesitated; -and Beatrice filled-in the 
blank. 

“My name is ‘Charles. Iam staying with 
Mrs. Bolton for a-little time.” 

“Do you know Paris well, or is this your 
first visit, as it is mime?” asked Moniea. 

“T have lived in Paris aH my life,” answered 


-Beatrice. “It is my.one desire to. go to 


England.” 
She remembered only: -too well: that this 
Mr. (Cartwright..was .the:;person »;who had 


: | «spoken to. Dr.y Bolton of-Kenneth Ford. > If 
“and I should like you to knew Paris.” 
| 


only .she’ could ,prelong.-the interview +so. as 


|. to. get onto easual-topics,she: meant to: lead 


the conversation . to "Northshire. 

Mrs. Cartwright. looked interested. 

“It. is. seldom ‘one -hears of. an -Hayglish- 
Wweman who-has never seen her: own country, 


|«Miss -Qharles; :you have -a. great -deal . of 


pleasure in store, for there. isimuch to see 
in..England.” 
“There, is.no, placelike the eld. country,” 


\agreedherthusband. “Ivam*thankful Iam 


to stay in-England, instead. of returning. to 
Goojexat.” 

“Trremember,” said Beatrice, who-had been 
racking her brains to recall the: little she had 
ever.heard. of -Mr. ;Gartwight; “Dr. Bolton 
told. me you were.an Indian aissionary.” 

“And now I am.an :English country 
clergyman,” returned Jim, “and. instead. of 
returning to the -buming heat of India, I 
am, going to settle down.in a pleasant North- 
shire village.” 

“Northshire!” 

Two- bright. red |spots burned jin Beatrice 
Charles’s ‘thin; Gheeks. . Anyone Jess ~self- 


| engrossed than. a-bride and bridegroom» must 


haye.seen -the effect). the, word “had, on;her. 

Enter Dr. Bolten.and his» wife. 

’ The Cartwrights: had no..cause to complain 
of their reecption, ner of the+congratulations 
on -their wedding. Mrs. Bolton» prevailed 
on the, bride to.remove her wraps: and remain 
to tea; and while the: ladies »were engrossed 
in. the “eup that cheers,” the «dooter took 
Jim into ‘his study to show) him, a:.mare »en- 
graying. 

“By the way, :Mr. Cartwright,” -he-asked, 
suddenly, “have. you-ever seen anything! more 
of your friend: Mr. Ford?” 

“JT have seen him several times; it is owing 
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to his kindness I am vicar of Chatterly, for 
he persuaded his cousin to give me the 
living.” 

“EF have lately heard a great deal of 
another Kenneth Ford,” said the doctor, a 
little awkwardly. “Some friends of mine are 
most anxious to get his address—the man, 
I should tell you, is a hopelessly mauvais 
sujet—do you think he can be related to 
your Indian comrade, and that. though his 
kinsman, to help justice and the oppresse 
your friend would give us a clue?” 

“Kenneth Ford has not a single kinsman 
on his father’s side,” answered tie vicar, 
promptly, “I have heard him say so over 
and over again, I don’t fancy if ke had, any 
feeling of clanship would make him help 
to detain a criminal from justice. Ken 
can’t stand anyone who does not ‘run 
straight,’ he is so honest himself he would 
be, the last man in the world to aid a villain 
because he was related to him.” 

Dr. Bolton sighed. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have asked you, 
but my nephew’s happiness is bound up in 
finding this fellow.” 

“I wish I could have helped you! Tell 
Mr. Disney to look for the offender anywhere 
away from Northshire.” 

After tea Mrs. Bolton asked Beatrice to 
sing, and Monica was delighted at the 
girl’s musical talents. She began to wonder 
what was the future of this beautiful creature, 
and she ventured to ask if Miss Charles was 
studying for the musieu) profession. 

“Oh, no!”—and Beatrice shook her head 
decidedly—-“I should never have the courage 
to sing in public; I depend more on my 
fingers than my voice. I hope to be a music- 
teacher, or a resident governess.” 

“Only,” put in Mrs. Bolton, “the child 
has a strange fancy; she will not take a 
situation here, where the doctor and I could 
recommend her; she has set her heart on 
going to England.” 

“It is my father’s country,” said Beatrice 
to Mrs. Cartwright, “and I shall never be 
contented till I have seen it. I would be 
satisfied with ever so small a salary, I woud 
work harder than I have ever done before, 
if only it was in England.” 

Mrs. Bolton sighed. Beatrice was putting 
away her music, and the elder lady had a 
chance to say a word to Monica unheard by 
her young friend. 

“She is right in that; nothing will content 
her but going to England; only she is so 
beautiful and gifted, I would far rather she 
stayed in Paris, where we could look after 
her. But she has had a terrible sorrow lately, 
and since that her one desire has been to 
go to England.” 

If Mrs. Bolton had known the Cartwrights’ 
home was in Northshire, the very county 
Beatrice wished to visit, ske might not have 
spoken so freely. 

Monica was much interested. 

“Tf I ever hear of an opening I will re- 
member Miss Charles’s wish. My mother 
lives in London, and knows a great many 
people. I suppose”—with a smle to Beatrice 
—“it is London you would prefer?” 

“T should prefer the country,” said Trix, 
promptly. “I have studied the organ, and 
can play it as readily as the piano; if at 
any time, madame, you should hear of any 
village chureh near you requiring an 
organist, I would ask you to think of me.” 

Was it fate that the next morning Jim 
received a letter from Kenneth Ford—who, 
by the way, was one of the churchwardens 
of Chatterley Church—saying that the village 
genius who had played the organ for several 
years had resigned her post, owing to her 
indignation at the new curate’s venturing 
to choose the hymns without consuling her? 

“Miss Hoskin is only waiting to be asked 





to stay, when she will at once withdraw her 
resignation; but in your place I would let 
her go. Mr. Jones kept her because she 
was cheap, which is her solitary virtue. 
She has no idea of music beyond noise; and 
ever since I returned from India the battle 
between her and the choir as to which 
should be loudest has been pain and grief 
to me. I have accepted her resignation in 
your name, and I strongly advise you to ap 
point her successor before you return, so 
that you can’t be won over by Miss Hoskin’s 
blandishments. The parish can well afford 
thirty pounds a year, and there is a good 
opening for private teaching if the new-comer 
understood the piano, and was a lady, or 
an approach to one. There’s a pretty 
cottage standing singly near the church, 
so that if Mrs. Cartwright has any humble 
friend or pet protégée to establish, it’s a 
golden chance.” 

Monica had read this letter over Jim's 
shoulder. When she finished she clapped 
her hands. 

“It’s quite delightful,” she cried; “I did 
so want to find Miss Charles a situation 
in England, and this is the very thing.” 

“My dear girl, Miss Charles looks more 
like a princess than a village organist.” 

“I do so want her to come, Jim; please 
let me sound her about it.” 

Needless to say that Monica had her way. 
Of course Beatrice jumped at the chance; 
her one desire was to be in Northshire, and 
to make acquaintance with the true Kenneth 
Ford, because she believed among his ac- 
quaintances she should meet the false one. 

To gain this end she would have suffered 
any hardship, endured any humiliation; and 
lo! it came about quite naturally, almost 
without effort. Mr. Ford’s intimate friend 
offered her the post of organist ut the 
church where Kenneth worshipped Sunday 
after Sunday; and pretty Monica told Trix 
she was to look on the Vicarage as a 
second home; and so, not three months 
after Nora had been laid to rest in her 
nameless grave, her twin sister was travelling 
to Salton, drawn there by the one desire 
to fulfil her terrible promise to their grand- 
mother, and avenge their darling’s death. 

The simple village-folk heard that a new 
organist was engagel, who woule come 
tu Chatterly very soon after the Vicar’s re- 
turn; but they little guessed this was another 
link in the chain of events which had brought 
to their peaceful churchyard a _ stranger’s 
nameless grave. 


(To be continued.) 








New bread, if it does not actually cause 
dyspepsia, which is more than likely very fre- 
quently the case, is sure to aggravate that 
trovble. Really, the only part of fresh bread fit 
for the stomach of man is the crust. Dyspeptics 
at least have learned to appreciate this fact, and 


many of them eat bread only after it has been | 


toasted. But that process even is well nigh 
useless when applied to new bread ; and, unless 
it is done differently than by the most of house- 
keepers, it is simply a waste of time. Bread fit 
for toasting must be two or three days old. 


THE reason a person sinks in quicksand is 
because the latter is composed chiefly of small 
particles of mica mixed largely with water. The 
mica is so smooth that the fragments slip upon 
each other with the greatest facility, so that any 
heavy body which displaces them will sink and 
continue to sink until a solid bottom is reached. 
When partieles of sand are ragged and angular 
any weight pressing on them will crowd them 
together until they are compacted into a solid 
mass. A sand composed of mica or soapstone, 


when mixed with sufficient water, seems in- 
capable of such consolidation. 








ADA GRAY’S ORDEAL. 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—(continued.) 


“T shall never .go with you there, or any- 
where else,” answered Clarke, with more firm- 
ness and bravery than either of them would 
ever have given him credit for; “and as our 
numbers are even, I shall see that you do 
not force me. Here, Smith”’—-to the coach- 
man—‘“these fellows are trying to compel 
me into an. action that I cannot enter into, 
You see they are both armed. I want you to 
help me to resist them. I cannot manage 
them single-handed, but I can do so if you 
will take care of one of them.” 

While he was speaking, the man, who had 
been in his employ for some time, quietly 
took another pistol from his own pocket. 

“If there is to be a shooting-match,” he 
said, steadily, “I think we can be in it, 
What is it you want to do, sir?” 

Clarke looked ~grimly from one to the 
other. He had anticipated perfectly what 
Smith would do, and the coachman had not 
failed him. 

“T want to get into that carriage,” he said, 
more quietly than he had yet spoken, “and 
return to town at once.” 

“You shall not!” cried Clinton, white with 
wrath. 

-“How do you propose to prevent it?” de- 
manded Clarke. 

“I could kill you where you stand,” an- 
swered Arthur, “and prevent it that way, 
if I chose; but I dun’t want murder, even of 
such a scoundrel, upon my soul. I havo 
given you one chance for yvur cowardly life, 
and now I am going to give vou another. 
I am going to lay aside this weapon which 
I have taken from you, and have the two 
others do likewise, and then you and I are 
going to fight it out to the death.” 

The eyes of.the coachman sparkled with 
evident delight. 

“You mean——”: began Clarke. 

“I meau that one of us cannot levve this 


place alive.” 
“A duel?” 
“Exactly.” 
“With pistols?” 
“Certainly. My plan is this: I shall lay 


this pistol aside. Your man and iy friend 
will fhen give us cach the one he holds. We 
will fight with them. If you do not consent, 
I shall shoot you dead where you stand.” 

Clarke glanced toward Smith. 

That’s fair, sir!” the coachman exclaimed. 

“But dueling is a crime!” cried Clarke. 

“Who is to know anything about it! It’s 
fair, sir. There ain't anything else to do in 
the matter.” Fel 

“You against me?” 

“No, sir; I ain’t. TH see fair play, or 
I'll shoot the man that attempts to play 
false; but a duel is a duel, and as fair for 
one as the other. There are two pistols 
against one as it is, and it seems to me 
a rather one-sided affair. You’d better 
stand up and take it, sir.” 

“Or consent to take us to the place wheré 


you have concealed Miss Gray,” cut in 
Clinton. ’ 
That settled it with Clarke. He lifted his 


hat with unusual courtesy, and then took 
off his overcoat. Clinton did likewise. They 
were both as cool as if just entering a ball 
room for a cotillon; both equally determined 
to win. 

Neither had had time to get nervous over 
the affair. There was something almost 
amusing in the manner in which Smith took 
charge of it. He had read of such things 
many times, and had ass'sted once in 
smaller affair; consequently was in his ele 
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ment. He measured the distance, naming 
it himself at remarkably close range, then 
handed his principal his revolver with great 
empressment. 

Clinton turned for a moment to Brunton. 

“I want you to promise me,” he said, in 
a low tone, “that if I should be killed, you 
will do all thac lies in your power for her.” 

“I promise it with all my heart,” he an- 
swered. “You-—pardon me—loved her. did 
you not?” 

“More than my life!” answered Clinton, 
earnestly. 

They wrung each other’s hands; then 
Clinton turned away. 

“are you ready?” asked Smith, in his 
most pompous way. “One! two! three! Fire!” 

There was a simultaneous report of pistols, 
a dense volume of smoke, and a woman’s shrill 
scream, 

It attracted Brunton for an instant from 
the duellists, and almost in the same second 
two female figures came flying forward into 
their midst. He glanced about him hastily. 
Both men were lying prone upon the ground, 
face downward! 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


A dead silence fell upon the group there 
in the road just back of a great city. The 
two principles were lying motionless upon 
their faces, the two seconds stood staring in 
dumb astonishment, and the two women 
stood paralysed with fear. 

The situation seemed to lust for ages, but 
in reality it was but the duration of seconds; 
then Ned Brunton regained his composure 
He strode hastily forward and lifted Clinton’s 
head. There was not the slightest motion 
indicative uf response. The white, still face 
was set and rigid, while a little stream of 
blood was slowly yet surely trickling on his 
shirt front. 

Ada saw and understood. 

She neither cried out nor moaned, but 
went swiftly forward, and with the tender- 
ness of an angel took his head upon her lap. 

Her whole soul seemed quivering under 
the anguish that was upon her, For the 
first time in her life she realised the extent 
of her love for this man, who was lying there 
apparently dead and unresponsive to her 
caresses, 

She leaned forward and _passignately 
touched the white lips with hers, as if sk> 
would warm them again into life. 

“My darling!” she whispered. “My dar- 
ling, can’t you hear me? It is I—Ada—my 
own love. Oh, hear me! I think if my 
soul were in heaven, and you spoke, I should 
lift my eyes and answer you. Arthur! 
Arthur! speak to me!” 

Still there was no answer—no faint moan 
to tell them that he lived. 

But that was not the time even for loss 
of seconds, and Ned Brunton knew it. He 
placed his hand upon Ada’s shoulder and 
shook her very slightly. 

“We must get him home at once, or to 
some place where he can have immediate 
attention,” he exclaimed, hurriedly. “ You 
must assist instead of hindering us. Do 
you understand me, Miss Gray?” 

, She lifted her dull, anguished eyes to his 
ace. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I understand. Tell 
me what to do, and I will do it.” 

He turned about and faced the others. 

He saw that Olarke was already upon his 
feet. His arm was hanging limp and life- 
less at his side; his countenance was 
ghastly; but aside from that he seemed to 
be well enough. He was looking toward 
Arthur and‘ Ada with fierce hatred, but she 
Was as unconscious of his presence or expres- 
sion as if she herself were dead. 


ot Craven never moved. The dumb, 
£ horror of her expression had not 
altered, but seemed to have frozen there. 
She was looking straight at Clarke, but he 
never’saw her. She was as little to him as 
if she had never existed; and she, Heaven 
help her! loved him as dearly as if he had 
not been the blackest-hearted scoundrel that 
ever saw the light of day. 

But Ned Brunton understood it all. He 
ground his teeth together in a rage that was 
impotent, and his heart seemed to shut in the 
awful despair that came over him. He had 
loved her so truly; he had believed that she 
was learning to hate the man that she already 
despised as a scoundrel and a traitor; yet 
here, when he should have had the proof that 
what he hoped was true, she was turning to 
him with her whole soul in her eyes, and 
something very like disgust overcame him 
for a moment; but the emotion was quickly 
replaced by that sweetest of all sentiments, 
an intense pity, an unalterable sympathy. 

Smith was standing beside his master, 
with his arm thrown about him for support, 
looking interested at the prostrate figure of 
Clarke’s victim. He had never figured in 
anything so romantic before, and his whole 
soul was filled with delight. 

Brunton went swiftly up to Dot, and 
placed his hand heavily upon her shoulder. 
She started violently, and looked at him, a 
flush of guilt and shame stealing into her white 
face. He saw it, and his voice was doubly 
gentle as he asked: 

“How did you get out here? 
@ cab?” 

“Yes.” i 

“Is it here?” 

“Yes; just over there. Don’t you see?” 

“Good. Ours has gone. We shall have 
to exchange drivers. Clarke’s man can 
take the cab, with him in it, while your 
man can take the carriage, and let us get 
Mr. Clinton into town aa quickly as pos- 
sible.” 

Smith glanced at his own charge, and 
seeing thut he was sufficiently strong to 
stand without support, he left him, and 
went to Brunton’s assistance. 

“That is a good arrangement,” he said, 
coolly. “Let me help you. I think, to- 
gether, that we can get him into the car- 
riage without doing much damage; but It 
rather seems to me that you had better let 
me drive you in. I understand the horses, 
and can drive more carefully than the other 
man, and in that way offer less danger to 
your patient. I don’t think we can afford to 
take any chances with him.” 

He bent over Clinton, who still lay silently 
upon Miss Gray’s lap, and looked at him 
attentively, shaking his head dubiously. 

“You will come with me!” commanded 
Clarke, sternly. 

Smith faced him. 

“T think you better let me have my own 
way, sir,” he said, quietly. “If this man 
dies you will be in for it, and if he lives we 
muy be able to save you any trouble. If my 
advice is worth anything, sir, you had better 
‘et the other fellow drive you back. You 
‘are not much hurt. You may lose your arm, 
but that is less than your life, you know.” 

With that cool consolation, he turned his 
attention again to Olinton, and then pro- 
ceeded to take entire command of affairs. 

His pomposity served them all well upon 
that occasion, for what he had suggested 
happened to be right for once; and with as 
little delay as possible, he assisted Ned to lift 
Arthur into the carriage. He did not pay 
the slightest attention to Clarke after that. 
but leaving him to take entire charge of him- 
self, he entered into the service of the ro- 
mantic side of the affair, and with a care 





that might have been a virtue in a better 
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man, he drove ‘them back, losing no time, 
yet driving carefully for all that. 

He had ample time to think of what he 
should do on the way, and drove to the 
nearest hospital. In that instance, the red 
tape was dispensed with, and the patient was 
admitted. 

Though she hovered around in silent 
horror, Ada was not permitted to enter the 
room while the wound was being examined 
and dressed; but she and Dot were shut in an 
outer room, and left there for what seemed 
to them ages of torture. 

Neither of them spoke until just before 
the return of the doctors to the room, then 
Dot, mastering her own emotion, went up and 
placed her arm about Ada’s shoulders. 

“Dear,” she said gently, “shall you want 
to go home now?” 

Ada shivered. 

“No,” she answered. “I shall never leave 
here until he is well—or dead! Perhaps I 
have not the right to remain near him, but 
I shall do it now. Oh, Heaven! what sin 
have I committed that an affliction like this 
should be sent upon me?” 

“Hush! You can’t understand it all now, 
but perhaps you may by and by. Think of 
what you have been spared, and thank 
Heaven rather than question His divine will. 
Is there anything that I can do for either of 
you?” 

Ada was silent. She had suddenly remem- 
bered her father’s wife. The thought of her 
presence in Arthur’s room upon that night 
had returned to her. Would it be Arthur’s 
will that she should come to him? 

Her whole soul seemed to shrink from the 
thought, and yet in what she feared would be 
his last hours upon earth, she wanted to do 
as he would wish. 

“Yes, there is something,” she said, in a 
tone so low that Dot Craven scarcely caught 
the words. “Go to my father and tell him 
what has happened. Ask him to tell the 
story to—his wife.” 

“And that is all?” 

“That is all.” 

No one could ever have guessed the fright- 
ful struggle it cost her to speak those words; 
but her love for Arthur was proved to herself 
even, in that she had succeeded. 

She was suffering the bitterest agony of 
her life, and yet she had never been so quiet 
as when the doctor entered the room. Far 
from hysterical, her manner was almost 
stoical as she rose to meet him; but experi- 
ence had taught him te read between the 
lines, and he understood all that she was 
suffering. 

He did not wait for her to question him, 
but took her hand, and said, gently: 

“The case is serious, but not hopeless. The 
ball has penetrated the lower lobe of the left 
lung, and has been taken out of the back. 
The patient is conscious. With careful nurs- 
ing we may be able to pull him through.” 

Ada did not reply. A long, quivering 
sigh fell from her lips, and the doctor caught 
her before she fell insensible to the floor. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The servant at Cscar Gray’s was not long 
in obeying the order of his master to bring 
a physician, and not only one, but two, ar- 
rived in the space of a very few minutes. 

Perhaps it was the prompt attention that 
he had received at the hands of Oscar Gray 
that had saved the life of Philip Carr; at 
any rate, that was what the doctor told Lim 
when he regained conscionsness, and the man 
turned to Gray with the expression of @ 
faithful dog in his eyes. 

“Tt is another item in my great debt to 
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you and- yours; he saidy fainthy, as Gray bent | 
ever him to catch the- words: 

“Your debt to me- and+/mine?” repeater 
the master of the-hevse, wondering'y. “EY 
um afraid G6 is«a debt of hatred.” 

“Nob Itiwas your ‘daughter~ who: saved} 
my child’s life, Wio moved heaven and’ earth4 
aulmest to: save -the lifé- of: my» wifes. That | 
:he failed was no fault ofhets: I thenght} 
to repays her: in some measure by» conting’} 
here ‘to/sa¥e-you fromthe ceintchesof-as~vile+4 
a woman as ever disgraced the lifavof any 
man.” are 

“My daughter-sent your ’ 

“Nov She-knows nothingyof my coming’: 
I heam? of’ your marriage; -andJ ‘meant «to4 
keep thes shamecof ‘it--out’of +hee pure: Jifed 
if Teoulds I told hernuthings but came-here | 
to tell the awful truth to -yous Yow sent 
Winifred to me. She discovered<aykné J was | 
about todo, and as shev could“not- buy-my | 
silence» she tried tobeeeme amy ene 

“Watiifred? | Youomean—-my ‘wife? ?* 

“T mean the»women whom: you ‘have be- 
lieved to be «your wife,’ but ~whe~is nots” | 

Only a few short ‘days*-before-vand Oscar4 
Gray: woukl’ havestrangied ‘thé mem-«who | 
dared-to+ insimvate--such a thingy but: mnowve-! 
feeling of eagerness was’ bot -withta him 
tha he-di not‘even -try toe “eon trol: 

“How do‘ you kvow that?” he demanded 4 
unable to throw the hauteur into his toed 
that he: would) have desiged.. 

“Beeause she was mywife |? 

“Rat” 

“T know owhat!-your: would: say,° siry that. 
have another: wife, anothér: child; and. it ‘is | 
true. But you: knewthiat twoowrengs never | 
make a right, ‘and the’ facts thate I haved 
sivned- does» not makes your marviage: to 
Winifred o legal one.” 

“Have you: the: proof ofthis 2” 

“T have.” 

“And you 
hands?” 

“For your danghter’s sakeuT am” 

“And yow conditions ares—?” 

He was still sceptical, waiting»te: heam an | 
amount of money» mentioneds) but heedil «not | 
know. his ‘man when he» commtcd: upom that. 

“Théres are none sir; butt there is» one. 
request that I‘sheukivlikesto makesin retum? | 

“Name: it” | 

“T hope-you!-will not think: me /offensiver! 
or impertinent; bate knows of) the+the diss 
agreement: that ‘has-takers pladceobetween you? 
and ‘yonr daughter,  Thevrequest thats] (hayes 
to make is-thab-youwswill (takeher baek into 
your heart’ and | lifet® 

It was made so simply, so earnestty;: so 
ingwenuousivy; that Grayy wase touched*to>the | 
heart. He turned ‘away fora moment) cover-| 
ing’ his« face. withs his) handss: Inv that«brief 
spaee of time his» whole lifes scemed to-passs| 
before him. 

Hé saw again his .dead: wife,’ dying: ewhiles| 
he was driving invthe 'parkewith this woman 
who: had dis@raced him he» lived again 
through the scenes: in which ther mother~of- 
his chili] had pleadedeqwith! him: to. abandon 
the creature who had brought him nothing 
but sorrow and shame; he recalled the in- 
dignation of his daughter, and of how he 
had driven her ‘framy thes honse: for the sake 
of thet ereature who had stamped herself as 
a Mmurderess. 





are willitg to place it! in« my 


A lone shiver of horrot at his own=mad:| 
folly passed over him; he realised in’ its 


filllest sense what a fool he had‘ been+what! 
a scormdret he had‘heen: Brit it was no easy 
matter for Osrar Grav to confess himself in 
the wrerr. He had never-done it'in his life: 
and, fiethermore, he’ had’! never» loved: his 
daughter. Rut now) wher that sinful love: 
had come hank to himiin’ a avhirl of bitter 
regret—that love whievhe had givento!n 


woman why gave nothing in retumr'butishatne | 


| his: heart-for the-ch#d’ whom he had deserted: 


and disgrace—a mighty affection crept int 


The inclination came to‘ him to take her into: 
hi¢* arms-+to~kiss her’ sweet, pure -lips; and 
to beg*her-pardon forthe wrong ‘he liat: done 
het: Hb shrank’ from: it-once, but*now~the 
desire grew too stromg to be*mastered: Tears 
came into “bis eyesy and ‘slowky-ran-down~ his 
pale cheeks. It was-the fitsttime~ since his 
boyhood; ‘they ~seemed* to~ baptize ~ amd’ re- 
generate his-entire* nature. « 

He twned swiftly to Vhitfp Carr, and took 
his, hand.ia a grasp that might have hurt a 
well’ man. 

“TI hawe been a fool—worse, a villain!” 
he’ said, brokenly.. “I will @o everything that 
you ask, and more. Can you tell me where 
I shall find my, daughtér?”~ 

Befdre “the answer could ‘be given, a light 
| kneek sounded upon the :door. 

“Come in,”. cled, Gray, wiping the .traces 
of his emotion from his eyes. 

A servant, entered. 

“There is a~—a young woman here,” he 
said, “who wishes to see you ut once, sir 
She eomes, she says, with‘an important>mes- 
| sage, from_,your daughter.” 

Weak as he was, Philip Carr started: 

“I am,.afraid something has happened ‘to 
her,” he said, scarcely above a whisper, | 
*Won’t-you allow the young woman to deliver 
her: message here?” 

“Oertainly. . Tell .her:ta come. in here.” 

The servant retired, and. a moment. after- 
wards Dot: entered the. room. 

“You are Mr. Gray?” she asked, walking, 
towards him and endeavouring to control -her 
excitement. 

“T. am.” 

“I, am.-here-with. a message.from. your 
daughter,” 

‘So ther servant. told. me. 
deliver it?” 

“T am about.to do so. 
accident, sir.” 

“To Adad” 

Osean, Grays knew) then,-that.he- loved, his. 
daughter if hes had: nemer..known., it:-befere.; 
His heart gave a great leapy,anl-for a mor 
ment it-seemed,to chim: .thathe was: goings to 
lose cornseiousness¢, buteha quickly, recovered 
himaelfy; catehingjat the back,oef a chaizafox. 
support. 

“She:is unin jured,?, Dot, hastened. -to.. ex- 
plaka. 

“Thank Heaven), for: thatl” 


Will you, kindly, 


There has.been an, 


“Shee has»-beenstin the greatest : possible, 


danger,” Miss. Cravem continued. “Not. of 


her life, but of that which-is more precious + 


still to, a. :woman-ef her: purity-—her,: good 
name.: In.saving her from. the hands of.a 
villainy a young ;man has very likely: lost-his 
lifes” 

“Great Heaven! Who do you: means?” 

“T mean Arthur Clinton, one ofsthe bravest, 
truest men imthe:workld. | He-is wounded unto 
death, perhaps, and: is. lying. in ‘a hospital; 
which» was»the nearest place to the, scene~of 
then aecident:; Youm daughter is therewith 
himstneows” 

“And she! has sent'/for me?” 

“She wished mesto tell you this; and -she 


wished’ alsor that’ yow should: tell! your -wifey | 


whont \shei believes::to:;be a. friend of Mr. 
Clinton.” 
Oscar Gray! was: aiweady starting from: the 


I am-afraiditis very taint Hevis snvr 
thromgh theleftinng.” 

Philip - Carr ‘greaned. 

“There is small hope!” he exelaimed;: de- 
sparingh. “P'jmve ‘often -asked Héteven 
what it was that-I head done to be punished 
as. I was;, but’ I see it all*now.’ I ‘sacritieed 
others to save myself; and the consequences 
have been‘ upon. my own “head as™ well ‘as 
theirs. Ihave su‘Yered. But that is neither 
here nor there. Mr. Gray, there is a mes- 
sage that I imist-ask you to deliver in order 
that the truth may be known before’ Artitgr 
Clinton dies. He’ also believes * Wififre:t 
Trevor to be this wife. Let bimr at least die 
with a peaceful-kuowledge that it is not true. 
He loathed her. She maie«his life a <:ell, 
as she -has mede mine and Jyours,. perhips. 
Tel? him that she is nothing “to him+never 
was, saye a vile creature who came intd his 
life- but-to° curse it.’ She never -could*Lave 
been legally married to- him, because she*has 
been my ‘wifo «from. the ~ beginning: . There 
never has been a divorce or legal separation 
of any~ kind. Yell him thet I- have ample 
proof of all this, and at least it will! make’hin 
die happier.” 

“Are you ‘sure of what you say, that Clin- 
ton believed that?” 

“Surel” 

“'ThereiD willytell him,” 

“ Andeyou will ask him» to: forgiveme?” 

“T willtaskshime-tovforgive vou, aadél any 
sure ‘that he-will@o it‘as freely'as-I de. We 
are none of us withont: siny thataveseaw Cast 
a stoner: Hervew help you . and-—met? 

Heonvent-outi after that,.trying to conrnn) 


back: to towm: 
CHAPTER: NXXV. 
That was a silent drive. There-Aver® one 


or two questions, gne« or two quiéb-reptiés, 


but nothing» more. The + horses -seemed't> 
be moving’ atva snails. pace to Osear Grav, 
yet in reality: they were -making: almesb-phe- 
nomena! i tite: + 

He * sprang out and ‘-carciwily liftéas Dob 


stopped. before: the-hospital. 

His ‘whole ‘natare-seemed to» havewunder+ 
gone a change. ‘Flere was a sort of chivaly 
born in’ lis soul that+he had entitely lacked? 


mind had been very*busy-with the pastduring: 
that’ drive. He-had. remembered Uhis istub 
bornness and ‘unyielding tyranny, with) sell+ 
disgust and loathing, and he. acknowledged 
the--wreck that hevhad-made: of his own life. 
Hs had- always been-a proud mam» His in- 
fatuation for Winifred Tréver hadudeds him 
inte: acts for whith: he cursed: hissown mat 
folly and criminality, now that thew feeling 
was: past; but it hadeheld every attribute: vt 
fiis‘nature enthralléd-for thetime: 

But the awakening was-all the harder. 

From a cynical, dictwterialy: autheritative 
inan, he had -beconr, even in thatrfirsb hour 
of the knowledge ofshis disgrace, an humble! 
and: most- sineerely repentant-oney and as: hi 
asceuded the few-steps-leading to the+hospitat 
door, he felt tthab/he would give: alkiithe re- 
maining years-of his Jife to bevableito swine 
out the few in which she had been concerned 

He caileit for: Miss.:Grayeras she entered, 





room, when a low ‘exelamation:; from» the | 


Wounded: man: upon thescouch attracted, him. 
“Wait!*~ he» cried’ faintly. “There, is 

somathing that: I. would say-to. you firsts. Do 

yow think that»'Arthur: Clinton -will idie 2?” 
Tlie question was addressed’ to Dot Graven; 


but) Gray» was detained’ still /by a gesture | 


which he) could net ‘resist: 


“Tt ‘is impossible’to'sagy’ answered» (Dot. | 


“THe doctors think thereris a faihtihope; 


but: teok her in his¥arms, 


and was shown*to® room» that one ofy the 
doctors. had: putetemporarilyoat her-dispwr!. 

She-was «lying: upon oa :couchye feetiagg «still 
weak and faint after the:terrible steninithroug)? 
which she had-so-recently passed. She arose. 
however, a5 she reeognised thefamiliar form, 
and took a step: forward. 

He jwent» upto <herrs wifthy, ‘his whole “heart 
seeming ‘to :suddenky*stand ‘inohis threat: aml 
The» surprise to her 


the: sebiin<hitvoiee and 2 few-minubes.: ther: 
he: returnedo to take: Dot Craver witht hin: 


Craven to> the ground when the cariage- 


before: He’ felt htmbied and abasedi Hie 
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was so.great that she-cowld not. speak. She 
tried to left. her, veiee;. but. it trembled .and 
broke, the efforé ending.im. a flood of ‘tears. 

He’ steed. there. with her, clasped in his 
armas, 
cheeks. his emotion. too, great.to be controlled; 
then, after a. time,.he lifted “her. gently ,and 
placed her upon the couch again, kneeling 
there beside her. 

“My. dazling,” he..said to, her,., very,,ten- 
derly, his voice . breaking..oven. the -words,.“I 
hare been .very..wicked—a. scoundrel, perhaps. 
I have» sinmed..againsb you. almast. beyond. 
forgiveness,+ aud..yet .upon..my knees I. ask 
you pardon. TI haye been,a. bad father;.I was, 
a worse . husbands . I -camnet .recall.the,dead, 
_ to make my acknowledgments and plead:for, 
forgiveness; but.1, beg, of. you.to .speaktorme 
in the namen of your. dear- dead. mother; as, 
well as yourself—to tell me thatthe years of 
my life which are to come, devoted toryou 
alone, may be. some .small .compensationr for 
the past. Ada! speak to me, my darling!” 

The surprise. was, almest..bewilderings: but 
it was such.a,happy suypriser that. she wound 
her halfexhausted arms about. his.neck, .whis-. 


pering a,reply..which. she .eceuld not. force. her |} 


voice to.speakr aloud. 

“I forgives youy..with.all pmy heart,” she 
ausweredy “as I. know thatishe woeuld.do-wene- 
she here to +spealk for herself;, Heaven» is: 
very good:to mey father; in that it, has givew 
you to.«me -atlast.? 

He .bewed his“head.apen her shoulder-and 
wept as; a repentant, child+ might! have: domes 
but they were sweat, soothing: tears;that bapy 
tized his manhood, 


It was--leng;before either» of «thene-spoker || 


egaim,. One-ef-her arms was abeut Aisimecky 
and onet hand.smeethed his hair with a motion; 
that is always comforting. 

When he could:inisome degitee:contrel‘him- 
self, he eraised his» heady and looked at-her, 
smiling through the dimness:simyhis ‘eyes 

“Thank you,” Recsaidyieamestly,) gritefitly. 
“It is morevthanicL vexpeetcdymeorex than I 
dared hope. fors= Tiféel asiif I had heard’ the! 
words spokeny straights:from«Héaven.-. We 
shall be’ very*happy togethér: from»this time 
on, shall we not, my daughter?” 

“Very happy,” she answered/ 

“And you will be ‘glaito-return home, to 
your mother’s" hame,/ my ‘Ht#é! one ”” 

She did not-reply An expression of prin: 
had crossedhereface,* and he®* seemed td read 
in i, whatesheowasothinkiig. 1% was’ of ‘that 
woman who had usurped her mother’s: place~« 
that woman whom she could never recogrrise’as! 
her mother’s»successor; and»Oxear Gray: under- 
stoud. 

His face flushed, as if she had accused Himi 
of a fault, 

“Youare*to‘be’sole ‘mistress’ of*my ‘home; 
of our homie Ada,” he»said;*béwing his head 
humbly, “I donfess to ‘you’ that I have rade 
& mistake, That word’is not ‘sufficiently 
strong. I have committed a crime, Ifyou 
wre willing’ to forgtve:me without* my going 
into the detail ofthat sinful’ time; 1 shalk 
you desire that: it-shalbe’ done; then I will 
thank yow to ‘thé last’ day’ of ‘my ‘lifé; but if 
tell vow al.” 

She hesitated ‘a moment, then replied: 

“There is just one“thing tliatI world Jike 
to know. There—there © wasanother' man 
Whom she preférred to ‘your-was th¢re not?” 

“I don’t Know.’ Ithink not. She’ was all’ 
that was bad; dearestan- adventuress;’ and’ 
at heart a murderess, Shé° was never’ for 
one hour my wife!” 

She shrank from hitii’'as from a blow. 

“Not your “wife?” ‘she repeated, in a fone 
of horror. “NOt your wife, and. yet-——” 

“It ‘is not so ‘bid as that,” he. interrupted, 
hastily, “I could’ never have offered . you 
an insult like’ that. I 'Beliéved “her to be my 


his. own, tears. coursing, down . his |, 








—< 





wife; but she had a living husband from whem 


| She had.never+been divorced.” 


She sat. there-staring.at,him iu wide-eyed 


| terror. 


She thought, she. understood: it, alls then. 
That scene in Arthur Clinton’s room: was-ex- 
plained to -hery 


! Clinton’s wife. 


She did not. reply, and looking at; her in 
surprise, her father was.startled; by. the ex- 


| pression upom her face. 


“What is it?” he asked, in alavin. 
is it,, my .dear one?” 
“Teli. mes” she..questioned,., hoarsely, “who 


| Wasrthis .mani”” 


“Winifred. Trevor’s husband ?” 

“Yes. Was it—avas. it—Artiur. Clintom?” 

“No, deam I wanted to seeshim toalay -to 
tell him, that he. was deceived: the. same.as 


;1.. ‘A mans, whom, you,-had: befriended, came: 
, to-tell..me: the truths She-.-deceived,. him; 


she. decetved: Clinten,. and..she deceived me. 
Arthur.Clinton,believes.her to-be his wife, but 


itis not. tne,” 


wife? 


“He believed that,.and yet, he spoke no word 
of;.horvor. } 

“So I: was: told.”, 

He.believes .that,.and yet. he. spoke no word, 
when,he saw that»syou: had,.made.her your 
Oh, father!” 

There..was another little silenee; then: Oscar 
Gray said, genthy» 

“You. must...not..judge., him: too..severely, 
Ada. There are none of us who-cam,always 
decide right}yy andrwell, and..you,.dout.know 
what his temptation. may have. been: Oh, 
child! the life. of.a.man.sometimes lies,.in very 
hard. groeves.to follow if. he; tales. the. right 
course ally the . time. Your wemenn ares so 


, innocent, so -pure,. that.you camnet. understand 


our temptation. You. judge us’ing, youn 
righteousness, and» you. condeun.-beeause, yow 
cannot understand. Ada;;,you. loved. Arthur, 
once, did you not?” 

She hung her head :for a :momenty,, then 
answered, faimtly: 

“Yes,” 

“And you love him now?” 

Still a longer pause, then: 

“Tea” 

“Then, fori 'the.tove- of: Heaven, don’t let 
that stand between you., It is past and dead. 
Why should. the..ghost:of a. past mistake, a 
boyish: folly;, perhaps,; darken» the whole of- 
his life. and..yours? Have-pity upon him, 
Ada,..ond upon yourself.” 

She sat-.up,. and tock. both. his hands ‘in 
hers, pressing them .with.a sivength that was 
almast superhuman. 

“I have made myself his.judge,” she saidy 
hoarsely. “I have condemned him unheard, 
and now’he is dymg=dying’ in my ser'vice. 
It ‘was: to save*me that: he fought the man 
who has given® him ‘his death-wound. I 
don’t: knew how’ couldhave sat here talking 
even’ with yow when he may be in there 
dying: Oh, father, if he could but speak 
one word of forgiveness to me, I might bear 
it betters If he could‘only hear me say that 


‘I Tove’ him: in ‘spite: of-all'the -past, no matter 


what-it might’ have been. Surely Heaven 
wilfnot curse’ me-by Jetting: him die without 
one word?” 

Her: voice: choked. She was trembling 
violently from: head to foot, and sobs ~ that 
were distressing fell from her pal lips. 

She was in her father’s arms, and he was 
striving to think .of some words with, which 


‘to comfort: her, when the. door opened, and 
‘a nurse entered. 


“Miss Gray,” she said, gently, “Mr. 
Clinton is inquiring..for you, and he pleads. 
to see you in order that he. may know. you 
are safe from harm. The. doctor requests 
that. yeu come at once, as excitement of 
any kind might prove fatal.” 





Winifred. Trever was;Arthur || 


“What |: 


CHAPTER XXXVI. : 

The. expression. cf suffering in. Arthur 
Clinton’s eyes.gave place.to one of abaylute. 
radiance as. ke saw+who ib was.,that.,entered 
| the room. 

Ada..went: forwand . noiselessly but swiftly,, 
and. knelt.. beside lis,,bed,. bowing ber pretty; 
heads upon, his :hand. 

“ Arthur,” ‘she, whispered. “can.you ever 
forgive. me?” 

The question. was suche-a surprise: to -hins 
that she«cowld netrspeak dor some mements; 
themashe motioned:the: doetonto him: 

“May -L. have sa: fewer aniautes» alone with 
her?” he asked, wistéallyy 

The» deeter. hesitatell.: He know « that-it 
was: a. requeat thati.under ordiuary cireum~ 
‘stances should net be ‘gramted, but he» had 
| not: theeheart te refrise:! 

“Tf youy will beth promiseto bet very! quiety 
and. nots to’ excites yourselves: in any way, 
‘then I give my consent.” 

Clinton: sniiled, bub: it) was sueh a. faint, 
ghastlyisont of effort that: the good doctor fert 
toucheds 

“I promise,” answered- Arthur; faintly’ 

“ Andy yous: Miss-Gray?” 'the- doctor ques+ 


“Youumay: be sure-that I shall:do nothing 


answered, earnestly. 

A ‘faint colour stolé-into Arthur's cheeks, 
and a look ‘of absolute’ anguish’ into’ his 
eyes. He saw»plainly enough that Ada ‘hat 
forgiven ‘him: fer what -she knew of ‘the past, 

but) hecremembeéered ‘that’ part ~which he~be- 

lieved to’ bew: secret from~ her, and” his 
whole soul! seemed to -cldse-round it. He 
was yearning: with all the strength «of his 
life! for' her love, and yet» he knew he»must 
deny himself*it, and he »was~too - ger.erous to 
allow: her:'to” lives for* one hour under’ the 
belief'that all was well between them. : 

He*put*out ‘his hand and allowed it to ress 
tenderly’ upon hér~ bowed head when the 
others had left the room, but she took the 
hand between both her own and pressed her 
lips upon it. 

“You have not’ said’ yet that you‘ forgive 
me, Arthur,” she repeated, unable to keep 
the sound of tears out of her voice. 

“Forgive you?” he said, speaking under 
a painful effort. “If my whole life were 
to be passed in one Jong repentance, I could 
not wipe out the wrong that I have done 
you.” 

“You have done me?” : 

“Yes,” ‘ 

“Then you never loved me?” 

“Never leved you? Ah, Heaven! there 
are not..words enough in every tongue to -tell 
you how, much I have. loved. you—how. much 
I do love you. It is the maddest, wildest, 
most idolatrous love that ever cursed;a man's 
lifey” 

He paused, unable to proceed becamse of 
his weakness. She. understood’ everything, 
but she. was afraid-to tell him then—afraid 
lest the joy of it all would be too much for 
him. She was. trembling. violoutly, but be 
did not comprehend the .cause. 

“Have I been a curse to you, Arthur?” 
she asked, timidly. 

“Don’t!” he whispereds: “It is more -than 
I can bear. Don’t you see how I love-you? 
Don’t youwvunderstand. that.I am glad to die, 
because I know that we can never ‘be more 
to each. other: than we are now?” 

“Why can.we-not, Arthur?” 


the pretty flushed face was..bowed: low;, but 
he heard, and the paim.in« his. eountenanee 
was infinitely worse: than -physical. 

“Tt involves. a long story, my daring. T 
| bad rather have my tongue: torn from my 





that. is likely: te: endanger his life,” she 


The question. came very’ faintly, while, 
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body than tell you all the shame and disgrace 
of it; but it must be told, and now.” 

“No, dear, not now. You are not strong 
enough. You know the doctors have left 
you in my charge, and I am responsible to 
them. Besides, why should you tell it to 
me at all? I was very foolish in the past; 
but I neither knew how well you loved 
me then, nor how well—I loved you. I have 
been very foplish, very obstinate in my 
theories, setting myself up as a judge of 
men; but I understand more of the world 
now, dear, and I am very much humbled. I 
don’t want to judge anyone again, Arthur; 
{ am willing to accept what is given to me, 
and trust the rest to Heaven. You love 
me—that is all that I desire—because you will 
not die; God is too good for that—you love 
me, and I am happy.” 

She leaned towards him and kissed him 
upon the lips, taking the initiative in her 
own hands—because, perhaps, of his weakness 
and suffering. 

“Oh, Ada,” he groaned, “you break my 
heart! Death would be so much easier, my 
darling, than to tell you what I must! You 
will think me an utter scoundrel, and you 
would not be far from right. There were ex- 
tenuating circumstances, my own love, which, 
eut of pity, you will listen to in time, will 
you not? But that great, glaring horror 
must be told now. I had not the right to 
speak to you as I did upon that hight. I 
not only committed a sin against you, but | 
against one of the most binding of Heaven’s | 
laws, on that sweet night when the greatness 
of my love betrayed me into telling you 
of it. Oh, Ada! how can I speak those words 
that will make you turn from me with 
loathing? How can If? Dearest heart, I 
had not the right to ask you to be my 





wife, because I had a wife already.” 


He expected her to shrink away from him— 


to cry out—to faint, perhaps. But she did | 
none of these; she simply smoothed the hair | 


back from his brow and kissed him again 
upon the lips. 


Bis astonishment was almost paralyzing in | 


its effects. 
“Ada,” he moaned, “did you hear me 
“Yes.” 
“And you understood what I said?” 
“Yes,” 


“But it is true, my darling. 
horrible, awful truth!” 

She smiled at him reassuringly. 

“No, it is not,” she answered, gently. 


' “ What——” 


yourself, and I shall have to call the doctors 
back.” 

“Don’t jest with me now. 
as if I were a child. For the love of Heaven, 
speak to me! There is something that you 
would say—there is something that you mean. 
My words were no surprise to you, and you 
fire keeping something from me. Ada, what 
is it? Have pity. 

“Oh, I beg of you, don’t excite yourself 
so! Think, Arthur! You might die, and 
then all our happiness would be lost to us 


Don’t treat me 


It is the | 


| 
| 
| 


until we meet in Heaven. We don’t want that, | 
dear, just when we have found each other, | 


do we?” 

“What are you saying? 
you that I have a wife?” 

“Yes, you said so, but it is not true.” 

“What is it that you mean? ‘You don’t 
know——” 

“T know I don’t. That is, I don’t know 
the story in detail. All I know is that a 
woman cannot have two legal husbands at 
one and the same time. I alsé know that 
my father was deceived as much as you; 
but I can tell you nothing further, except 
to assure you that Winifred Trevor was never 
your wife, Arthur!” 


Have I not told 





“But——” 

“Don’t ask me to tell you the rest of the 
story, please, because I can’t. I only know 
these things from my father, but he cain tell 
you the whole story when you are strong 
enough to listen.” 

“And you are sure that it is true?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And I am free to marry you now?” 

“At any time, dear.” 

“And you are willing that it should be so?” 

“More than willing.” 

“Oh, Ada, it is too good to be true. I 
think I must have fallen asleep and am dream- 
ing all this. For Heaven’s sake, my darling, 
do not awaken me!” 

“There is no danger of an awakening to 
the old life, Arthur. You will find me very 
much changed, not at all the girl that you 
knew and loved in those dear old days; but 
I hope the change will not be disagreeable, 
dear. I have learned many yaluable lessons 
in those few days. In spite of all the hor- 
rible events that have occurred, I shall not 
regret them, Arthur, if you but live.” 

“Live? There is nothing that could make 
me die now. T feel life throbbing in every 
vein. I am the happiest man under Heaven’s 
sun. Live! There is fife in the very at- 
mosphere that you breathe. Kiss me again, 
Ada, that I may know it is all true, and 
that I have not dreamed it.” 

She took his head in her arms and kissed 
him tenderly. 

“And you forgive me that I-have caused 
you this suffering?” she asked. 

“I would forgive you jf you had struck the 
blow yourself. Don’t talk to me of forgive- 
ness, Ada. Talk to me only of love. Oh, 
darling, you talk of suffering! Do you think 
this physical pain could be anything to me 
in comparison with the awful mental anguish 
that I have endured?” 

“But we are to forget that now. 
be buried in the dead past.” 

“Heaven bless you, my darling!” 

“And you, my love!” 


It is to 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


It was not long after Oscar Gray had left 
the house in which Philip Carr had received 
the wound at the hands of Winifred Trevor, 
before the suffering man rang for a servant. 

Winifred’s maid answered the summons, 
and having been told to do all that lay in 
her power for ‘him, she obeyed his instructions 
that she should get pen and paper, and while 
she wrote he dictated: 


“My dear Geraldine,—I &m here in the 
home of Oscar Gray, badly wounded by the 
person whom he called his wife. He knows 
all now, and has forgiven me. I shall not 
die, though there is little left in ‘this world 
to live for; still, I have the little one, and I 
owe him more than my life.” 

“Mr. Gray has been summoned away by 
his daughter. I cannot tell you the details 
of the case; but it is something in reference 
to Arthur Clinton, who has met with a serious 
accident. Be prepared for anything that may 
happen to Winifred. I don’t know whether 
she is in this house, or whether she has 
left it. Hastily, 

“ Painie Carr.” 


At his request the maid despatched a 
messenger with it to Geraldine Frith’s 
hotel. 

She was alone when it came to her, and 
al great fear for Arthur filled her heart. It 
seemed to her that she could not let him 
die without knowing the truth, and somehow 
she felt that it was even more serious than 
Philip Carr had put it. 

She read the note again, but there was 


no mention made of where he was;-and pre- 
suming that he must be at his own residence, 
she ordered her carriage, changed her gown, 
and was driven there without loss of time. 
“Is Mr. Clinton here?” she asked of the 
servant who answered her ring at his coor, 
“No, madamé. He left some time ago, 
and has not returned.” 
“To you-——” 


pleted, she had looked beyond the servant, 
and had seen a face peering at her from the 
door of the parlour. She recognised it in an 
instant, and closing the door behind her, 
went rapidly forward. 

“What are you doing here?” she demanded, 
coldly. 

“I have come to my husband for pro- 
tection,” answered Winifred, defiantly. 

“Your husbaind?” 

“Yes,” 

“He is no more your husband than he is 
mine!” 

“Still harping on that subject?” 

“Look here, Winifred, there is no reason 
why we should go over the old ground again. 
I am tired of this arrangement that has 
existed. I confess that you hav2 seen my 
weak point, and have taken advantajge of 
my cdéwardice; but that is a thing of the 
past, Our mother’s sin placed us in your 
power for a time, but all that is at an end. 
Hastngs Larchmont’s wife knows the truth 
—that he is my brother. She has forgiven 
him the grief that he caused her, knowing 
what such w confession cost him, and all 
the old terror is at an end. Now the rest 
has got to be settled. I came here to-day 
to tell Arthur that the nightmare of his 
life is at an end—that you are nothing to 
him.” 

Winifred laughed sneeringly. 

“And you think you can convince him?” 
she asked, scornfully. 

“Philip Carr has the proofs.” 

An expression of triumph gleamed in the 
handsome ¢7~es of the adventuress. 

“Has he?” she asked, slowly. “Then let 
me tell you that he will keep them, for dead 
men tell no tales.” 

“Dead men?” 

“Philip Carr is dead.” : 

“You are mistaken. It is in response to 
a letter from him, written half an hour ago, 
“that I am _ here. He inforined me _ that 
Arthur had met with a serious accident. It 
was to see him and tell him the truth that 
I came.” 

Winifred’s face changed to a ghustly hue. 
She tottered, and caught at a chair for sup- 
port. 

“Arthur hurt!” she gasped. “No, no! 
You are saying it only to frighten me.” 

“I am doing nothing of the kind. He is 
badly hurt. I don’t know how, nor any of 
the details. ‘Seriously hurt,’ was what 
Philip Carr said.” 

“(ood Heavens! Where is tc? I musf 
go to him at once! At once, do you hear? 
You think I have no heart, that I have 
been a wild adventuress without reason; but 
I tell you that it is not true. I love him 
as @ less guilty woman could not love. He 
is dying, I know it! Take me to him, for 
the love of Heaven!” ; 

Geraldine had never been more surprised 
in her life. It seemed to her that that 
trembling, pleading woman could never be 
the sneering, scornful sister whom she had 
learned to despise. She caught her by the 
arm, and held her firmly. : 

“Winifred,” she said, sternly, “is this 
acting to save yourself? Because I tell you 


now, that if Arthur lives till I can get to 
him, he shall know the truth.” 
“No, no! You won’t do that! ‘You could 





At least let me have 


not be so cruel. 


But before the sentence could be com- 
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him in death. Oh, Geraldine, you don’t 
know what it is to love as I love him. See, 
I am upon my knees to you. Spare me! I 
will be so good. I swear to you that no 
woman will ever be truer or purer than I 
shall be if you will but spare me. Oh, 
Geraldine!” 

But already the actress had torn her gown 
from those restraining hands. She felt that 
she wished to hear no more of the scene that 
had grown most painful to her. She tore 
herself away, and turned and fied, leaving 
the haff-crazed woman still there upon her 
knees. 

The unhappy creature fell against a chair 
and lay there half fainting for a time; then 
she slowly lifted her head, moving with the 
weakness that a person does after a long 
illness. 

She spoke aloud, her voice so hoarse, so 
monotonous that there seemed to be no ex- 
pression in it. 

“She will tell him,” the white lips said, 
dully. “She will tell him, and he will spurn 
me as he would the dog that bit him while 
he fed it. Good Heaven! I have a murder 
upon my soul without having in reality com- 
mitted it. He will know that, too. He will 
vejoice in the freedom that this gives him, 
and he will marry Ada at last. I have lost 
everything. I should call it my greatest joy 
if I could but have had him—but this is the 
punishment of God. I shall be so little to 
him that he will not even hate me. I could 
not bear to see him happy with another. I 
coukd not endure the sight of his relief in 
knowing that he was free from me for ever. 
Oh, Arthur! Arthur! You have your revenge 
—the bitterest, cursedest revenge that man 
ever had! And I——” 

She leaned her head against the chair and 
groaned, 

There were no tears in her eyes. (Her 
suffering was too great for that. She sat 
there for a long time, -trying to think, but 
succeeding in nothing beyond being most 
wearily miserable; but she staggered to her 
feet at last. 

“Tt is all over!” she muttered, in the same 
dreary monotone. “The love life which never 
in reality existed for me is done with. 
There is no longer any hope, and I couldn’t 
bear to see him again, knowing that. I 
should kill him!” 

She shuddered slightly and passed. her 
hand wearily across her brow. 

“I must go away,” she continued—“go 
without knowing whether ‘he is alive or dead. 
I have played—and lost. Well, perhaps it is 
just.” 

In @ mechanical sort of way she got her 
hat and pinned it on. She fastened her wrap 
about her shoulders, and then tottered into 
the street. 

She did know where she was going, and 


’ she did not care. Nothing seemed to matter. 


Her punishment was greater than if a 
thunderbolt had been sent from heaven to 
slay her, and it lasted to the last day of 
her life. 

A few years afterwards they heard of her 
in Paris, living a life of the wildest reck- 
lessness and extravagance. If there was a sigh 
in the breasts of any of those whose lives she 
had cursed, it was of loathing, and not pity. 

But she never troubled them again. A 
Paris paper contained an account of how sha 
fainted one day in the Bois de Boulogne 
when the handsome Englishman, Arthur Clin- 
ton, passed her in a carriage with his wife 
beside him; but there was ‘nothing further 
known of it, and she was generous enough 
to keep the story to herself. 

. John Clarke resigned his position upon 
‘Thé Mercury,” knowing that it would be 
asked for fs soon as the truth of the dis- 
Braceful affair in which he had played the 





leading part should become known. He took 
the steamer for Italy on that Wednesday, as 
originally intended, even though his arm was 
shattered by a ba']... It was amputated At 
sea, and he went through life maimed, in 
payment for one of the crimes that he had 
committed. 

Arthur recovered entirely, and no happier 
man exists to-day than he. Ada is his wife 
now, and to them has come an heir whom 
they call Oscar Gray Clinton. He is the 
pride of his grandfather’s heart, for Oscar 
Gray has never forgotter. the lesson that he 
learned. 

One of the agents who earns the largest 
salary in the care of his business is Philip 
Carr. His little son has grown into a strong 
boy. Ada stood as godmother at his chris- 
tening, and no prouder man existed than his 
father. 

Mrs. Clinton and Geraldine Frith, the 
actress, are on the best of terms, and often 


| speak of the time when Ada first called upon 


| 
| 


her at that hotel as Miss Gray the reporter. 
THE END. 








MRS. VALENTINE’S QUEST. 


—20i— 


(Continued from page 152.) 

“Do you know,” suggested Mrs. Valentine, 
“in about two years at furthest, and most 
likely in about two months, all my fortune 
will take wings to itself and vanish away? 
I shall have my savings, but they won’t make 
me rich enough to be thought a good match.” 

“ Alice!” 

“If you promise to keep the secret I will 
tell you all about it. Your brother Alic is 
a very lucky fellow, for that pretty little May 
will bring him about ten thousatid a year.” 

She told her lover—how strange it was 
that ‘York should be her lover, and not May’s 
—the whole story of her husband’s dying 
wishes, and the stolen letter. She showed 
him George Morton’s photograph, and read 
Charles Ivory’s account of him. 

“If he can’t be found and Mr. Valentine’s 
letter recovered there is only one thing to 
be done,” said York, cheerfully; “May and 
her sister must divide the fortune, and you 
and I will begin life together on small 
means.” 

“J thought you were going to St. Janico?” 

“Not if you will let me work for you in 
England. Alice, promise that you will be 
my wife.” 

“Tt will be an awful shock to Katy,” said 
Alice, demurely. “She was telling me only 
to-day how anxious her brothers made her 
by their imprudence. She never thought I 
should aid:and abet one of them in blighting 
his prospects.” 

A long. silence. Both - were intensely 
happy. The doubts which had parted them 
for months were dispelled, and the future 
seemed fair and blissful, since it was to be 
spent together; but the clock on the chimney- 
piece striking ten, recalled Alice to the flight 
- of time. 

“York, is it not strange May has not 
come back? She has never been out so late 
since she came to, me.” 

The doctor started. 

“Alice, I declare, I forgot all about it. I 
met James Devenish this morning, and he 
asked me to drop in and see him some eyen- 
ing, but particularly excepted to-night, be- 
cause he and his wife were going to a dinner- 
party. May can’t be in Glenross Gardens.” 

Mrs. Valentine rose and rang the bell. 

“TI shall send for a cab and go after her,” 
she said, nervously. She is my husband's 





child, and in my care.” 





“I will go,” replied York. “It will be 
better in every way. I know the Devenishes, 
and I shall be there quicker.” 

She yielded. 

“But you will come back and tell me the 
result?” 

“Of course. Don’t be anxious. Violet 
Devenish is a very fanciful young lady; she 
may have felt ill aud backed out of the 
dinner-party at the last moment; then her 
sister would naturally wait to keep her com- 
pany.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


As Dr. Daryl’s cab stopped at the house 
in Glenross Gardens, a fly drove rapidly 
away, and he saw Mr. and Mrs. Devenish 
in the act of entering their own abode. He 
was just in time to reach the door before it 
closed. 

“Dr. Daryl!” exclaimed James; “your’e a 
late visitor.” 

“IT am Mrs. Valentine’s ambassador; she 
grew anxious at Miss Thornton’s delay, and 
sent me in search of her.” 

They were all in the drawing-room now. 
Devenish turned to the doctor with a puzzled 
face. 

“But May went away quite early in the 
afternoon—about five; perhaps a little after.” 

“She has never reached Mrs. Valentine’s. 
Don’t look so scared. Just tell me, as plainly 
as you can, all about her going away.” 

“But there’s nothing to tell. She was 
going to walk to Victoria, because it was so 
fine, She was perfectly well, and brighter 
than ustul.” 

Daryl turned to go. James Devenish, 
with a few affectionate words to his wife, 
accompanied the doctor. He was terribly 
shocked at what he had heard. 

“Tf should think she must have been run 
over, or something,” he said, as soon as they 
were clear of the house. “Had we better go 
the round of the hospitals?” 

“What about the people in Chester Street?” 

“They’re away, and the house let to 
strangers. I wouldn’t say as much before 
my wife, but it’s the strangest thing I evcr 
heard of.” 

Daryl found a policeman at the corner; he 
was just giving place to the officer who took 
night duty, but he paused to listen to the 
gentlemen’s tale. 

“It’s a matter of two miles from here to 
Victoria Station, and there isn’t a crowded 
thoroughfare all the way. It’s quiet—private 
roads, like this one. I think I saw the 
young lady you mean, though.” 

“She left Glenross Gardens about five.” 

Policeman B 24 nodded. 

“It must have been four when a neatly- 
dressed maid came up, and said she was 
waiting with a message for her mistress. She 
stood some time, then I suppose she got tired 
of standing still, and walked on. She'd been 
going up and down over an hour when a 
young lady came out, and turned into Gads- 
don Road. The maid ran after her full gallop, 
and two or three minutes later they both 
drove by in a cab. I saw the girl’s white 
cap.” 

Dr. Daryl looked perplexed. 


“Could it be one of your servants, 
Devenish?” 
“Impossible. Why should they wait nbout 


for May, when they could speak to her in 
the house?” 

‘Tt ‘was a woman of thirty, or more,” put 
in the officer; “and she looked a cut above 
a servant, but for her cap. One of my mates 
told me she’d been going up and down in 
the cab for over an hour before she spoke 
to me.” 

“I don’t like it,” said Devenish, gravely. 
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“It looks like a planned thing to kiduap the | evening, as he was going home, he saw~that. 


poor’ girl; but-I don’t suppose May had an 
enemy in the world.” 


tiine almost frantic with suspense. 
woman's wit~pierced the mystery. 

“May is in-George- Morten’s power,” ‘she 
said; sadly, “I’feel it. He has shut hor 
up somewhere; and will ‘not Jet: her. go. until 
she has ‘signed some paper giving “him control 
over her fortune.” 

York groaned. 

“I’m afraid you’re right. I meant to go 
the round of the..hospitals: to:see if she had 
had an accident, but. if your.theory is cor- 
rect. it would be useless.” 

“Worse than uselesse. You must. go to 
Scotland, Yard. instead.” 

“My.dear girl, what for?” 

“Tike the photograph Charles Ivory sent 
me, and.tell the people at. Scotland Yard the 
whole story. I will go with you; as.her 
step-mother, [ suppose I am the right person 
to, claim .May; while.as the letter .Morton 
stole belonged to me, I can have him charged 
for that offence.” 

But the shrewd-looking,,.man, who. listened 
courteously to their story, set her right on 
this. .point. 

“You can’t charge this Morton. with 
stealing a letter in St. Janico; but you can 
arrest him on suspicion of abducting,your 
step-daughter—that is, if he can be found.” 

“He must be: found,” cried Alice, .eagerly. 
“Surely you don’t mean it is impossible?” 

“Not impossible, but it will take time,” 
was the calm reply. 
describing, the young lady posted at .every 
pulice-station in the kingdom; but remember, 
this Morton is a stranger. in England, we 
can‘t hope to ‘find out, anything of his haunts 
from. friends.” 

An inspiration came to Alice, 

“His fellow-passengers,” she. breathed. 
-“He had only been.in England a week; surely 
someone,. with him on. the .voyage ,would..be 
able to help us?” 


* 7 + > * 

Days, passed, days which were full ofthe 
keenest anguish to Mrs. Valentine and. to .the 
anxious sister in Glenross Gardens. Only York's 
entreaties prevented his fiancee from writing 


4 


“We will haye bills. 


to Alic Daryl and begging him~to come-.and. 


join in the search, but the physiciam pleaded 
it would be cruel to let his brother know_of 
May’s loss until they had some clue to her 
fate. Money was. spent like water on the 
search, but not the slightest light came to 
explain the mystery; it seemed as though in 
broad daylight May had suddenly vanished, 

Mrs. John Ivory was not taken into conti- 
dence. Both. York and, ;Alice felt” her 
practical remarks would be tortwe in their 
present state of anxiety, and it was a great 
relief to them that Katy should have started 
the very. day after. May’s less on a visit to 
her husband’s friends in Deyonshire. 

A week went by, almost another, Hope faded 
slowly in Mrs. Valentine’s heart; and then 
one night a ragged urchin came to the hall 
door with a dirty piece of paper. which he 
would give into no one’s charge unti# they 
fetched “the lady.” Alice. took it. with 
trembling fingers, she- seemed to knew from 
whom it came, 

“Who gave it you?” she asked, feverishly. 

Told in his own words it was a long 
story, but the facts were very simple: The 
boy was a crossing-sweeper, ad as he went 
day by day to his “pitch” he»passed a street 
of newly-built houses, very few of:which were 
occupied. About a fortnight. before he 
noticed a Jady’s face>at the window -of what 
seemed to be an empty house.’ It was there 


always, night and morning, and by degrees 
he grew’to-watch for it.” At last; that-very 


i 


one of the panes had been broken, and a 


| little handherchief was flying from the opening, 

He went home, and York carried ‘the tale | 
to- Alice’ Valentine, whom he found: by this | 
Her *| 


like a flagy He stood still; wondering, and 
presently’ the lady’s*face was there again, 
and ‘she dropped the piece of paper. Heé 
had to strain his ears to catch her words, her 
voice -was so weak: and quavering. 


quickly.” 
He had gone home» and consulted his 


sent him off to Camden Town, with instruc- 


of the’ house. 
The letter opened’ contaimed very: little. 
The piece of paper was’ sinall and crumpledy 


on. it was, pricked in stragglityg ~characters 


two words: “Hélp—May.” 


| Boston was still being feasted in the kitchen; 
| he went off to the police-station:and returned 
with- a powerful-looking constable. Then:-a 
cab being summoned, and Ben—to his-intense 
delight—promoted to sit with the driver on 
the box and show the way, the rescue party 
started. 

Alice Valentine spoke not a single word 


in a faint voice: 

“What shall we do if they refuse to open 
the door?” 

“We'll. burstit;, never fear, mafam,” said 
the. constable, cheerfully, “Now. then, 
youngster”—to, Ben--“just point... out, the 
window.” = 

It was too, dark for: them..to. see, May, even 
if «she. had,,been , watching; for them. Tike 
most new roads, the street lamps were:-few 
and. far between. The, house. seemed .un- 
occupied, there. were: no blinds; or,.shutters, 
and.:not a sign, of .a. light. throughout. the 
house 

The policeman knocked his lowest, not 
onee, but two or three times, in vain.,; 

“I believe. the: house is empty, sir;’ he 
said to. Daryl. 

“Burst... the. door. 
for all damages.” 

Thud with the, bludgeon, twice repeated, 
and they: stood in, the little passage. 

“Not you, . Alice,” said York, gravely, 
when she. would,.haye been the. first to. rush 
upstairs, “not.you, my darling, first.” 

And he felt thankful she yielded the point. 
for. when. he, reached the_ little room,.Ben 
pointed out, and forced. the..door, it was.to 


I will. be answerable 


the floor, so white and cold he believed, for 
some. minutes life itself had ebbed. 
* * * o* * 

Mr. and Mrs. Morton never reaped a-penny 
by their horrible conspiracy, They. had 
thought it would, be easy when once. May 
was in their power, to promise her her liberty 
on condition she pledged herself to give them 
five thousand pounds. They, told her Mrs, 
Valentine was.a usurper, whose fortune be- 
longed by right to May, and.that they would 
make her a great heiress, 

The, girl’s determined opposition ,exasper- 


to their purpose. They had taken the,house 
for three years, and so had possession of the 
keys. Every morning the woman brought 
a modicum of food of the coarsest kind; every 
day she expected the prisoner to .yield,,in 
vain. They had laid their plans skilfully, 
If May had died in her prison there would 
have been no clue to her murderers. 

They. must haye discovered their plot. had 
failed and. their victim been released, for 
they made off that. night, and. the .utma@st 
efforts of the police failed to. trace them., 

When Mity, after days of anxious nursing 
from her step-mother, recovered sufficiently 
to tell hes own story, she was able to relieve 





“South Villa, Camden Town--fetch* help’ 


mother, who, being a’ sharp, shrewd woman,- 


tions to. say nothing to anyone but the-laéy~ 


Fortunately Dr. Daryl arrived while :Bén: 


till ‘the cab. stopped; then she said to York;, 


find May Thornton lying jin a dead faint upon. 


ated them, but they still hoped to bend _ her- 





one fear of.Alice .Valentine’s; the stolen. letter 
was safe. Mts, Morten, in one of her. visits. 
to the. prisoner, had’ dropped ,it, and ungsue- 
pected by, her it hal. been secreted by, the- 
captive. 

And Mr. ‘Valeéntine’s last wishes. were. 
agreed by.all the world to ve, fair; and .equit- 
able.. His vast fortune. was., divided,, into 
three. equal shares—one for. hig widow,» one 
each for his two daughters. So Katy Ivory ha: 
to confess. her . brothers. had. done... weik; for 


themselves, and,she:.is on,.the best of; terms. 


with their happy wives; while old Mrs, 
Devenish and Maria are delighted with, Violet, 
not merely, betause she has. presented , Jim 
with a,, most: wonderful. baby, but betanse 
she Lrought-him.ten thousand a yeaa. 

The Lorrimers—always in difficulties—live 
chiefly in the country; but pretty, Mrs. Vernon 
is a frequent visitor. to her, two ecusifs, and 
rejoices with all her heart at thein prospepity. 

And Alice.; Daryl; is« happy-;.at »last ..with 
the. man, she ,leved frem,-her, childhood up- 
wards; but she has never forgotten .all, she 
suffered. when, she believed, York. was.-:May's 
lover. It-was one of the mistakes she made 
when siie came .to, England, a newly-made 
‘widow, to undertake. 


Maks. VALENTING'S QuEST. 
7 THE~END.” 


———— 
FAOETIZ. 


—_— 


“My dear doctor, I suffer a great deal with my 
eyes.” “Be patient, madam,” said he, “you 
would probably suffer a great deal-more* without 
them.” 

“Why,” said a counsel to a witness, “ are yon 
so-very precise in your-statement? Are~ you 
afraid of telling an untruth?” Witness 
(promptly): “ Nopsire! 

Corp Comrort:—Babkrupt’s Wife: “All is 
not lost, dear; you have me left.” Bankrupt : 
“Of course ; there is no danger of any of: the 
liabilities getting-away,” 

May: ‘ Can you lodk me-in the face and ‘tell 
me-you weren’t intoxieated lastnight ?’”” Frank = 
“ Yes, darling but eoulda’t hkoek-you in the 
fate and not *be:intoxicated:now,” 

“Wuart style of gloves are wornat‘swelt func- 
tions these days?” “Well, that- altogether 
depends. If you.want to -getmear thessupper- 
table I would advise-you to wear boxing-gloves.” 

Burrers + “ Your wifes a busy little woman. 
Makes her-own: clothes, doesn’t she?” Wifférs 
“Every stitch.” “How did you work it?” 
‘* Always-fellin love with her dressmakers.”’ 

He» “Do you: love» me, darling?” She: 
“ Sometimes I think I doy and then: again, when 
you have on that hideous baggy new overevat, I 
doubt the etrength of :my- affection,” 

Arter lookivg at the specimens of Greek art at 
the Museum, the .other day, a gentleman re- 
marked, ‘‘ Greece-must be a very warm country, 
I suppose... Ncbody, seems. to wear clothing 
there.” 

Mama (to theyprofesser, whose ears have: been 
lacerated»foran -hqur: “Don’t youthink the 
dear child. chonkd have here-voice cultivated? ” 
Ther. professor... (grimly)s, “ Yes,. ifr.she: must 
sing.} 

Jupcx; Durrey-:‘ Yow are-chaxged with'stealing 
chickens; do.you.want a. lawyer’? Mose Snow- 
ball.:, Noy yer.honah.” Judge Durfey.:. “ Why 
not?” Mese,Snowbalk« “ If.it please: the: co’t, 
I'd. like .to keep dem. chickens, myse'f, atter 
habbin’ all de.trubble of gitting ’em.” 

MortHER:. “ Willie, .whem.you..went ;to ,.the 
cupboard to steal the jam, weren’t. you.afraid of 
something 2,” Willie. (who has been.-at,the jam 
again),:. “ Yes, mother.” Mother,: “ Now,. what 
was it that you were afraid of, eh?” © Willie; “I 
was afraid I touldn% fing the jam.” Ard then 
he got a spanking: 
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SOCIETY. 


Yawnine is causedi bya deficiency to the air 
supply to the lungs. 

THIRTY years ago it wassconsidereds vulgar to 
grow a full moustache or beard. 

Iv Russia the principals in a duel partake of 
Lreakfast together-before-going out-to fight. 

Many- able--authorities-state that our - first 
aneestors, Adam. and Eve, were dark-skigned. 

EncLisHworkmen are not allowed..to. work..in 
the. United. Stetese unless». they. haver: beem 
naturalized, « 

Narrow velvét, strings; though of. very little 
use, Serve Aypurposein..turning,.a .mere. walki 
hat-into a ious b tig: 

Iv acoordapee:with*Chinese etiquette, all busi-- 
ness of state requiring .the,.Emperer’s attention 
is transacted+betweenytheshours.of ) twe: o'clock 
and six v’clock“in-the morning; - 

Iv boys especially, a liking for sweets should 
be encouraged-and,. pr Assit rarely <coin- 
cides with’ a.tas ender ; lie: beverages; Much 
better- that. «they~ should «make -themeelves~ill 
over pastry, fruit and: jam.than,,with: wine. or 
spirits. 

Princess M&rie or EXmysurcer will ‘come; to 
our shores .once. mare . before ; she... becomes..a 
Inide. She and her Hlustrious -mammay,.: the: 
Duchess» of, —Edinburghy,. will .. pay,..a » visit to 
Englavd shertly,. to :see:to- all. the:final arrange 
ments of the.drowsseau, and-also to: take: leave of 
the Queen... 

Tue Chiteaw de. Malmaison, celebrated as the 
residence ;of the Empress Josephine after, her: 
divoree, is;.about,;to. be.sold,. and. there is every 
probability that it w:t!, like Saint-@loud,:‘be 
demolished:: The,late..Emperor. had,..restoredeit 
to something dike» ites, pristine:«splendour, « but 
since his: dewnfall ‘littte\eare- has =beemtaken: of 
it, and nearly-the whole of the’ Jarge, park: which 
— has.already been-sold for- building: 
villas, 

THE: Duke..of, Sutherland. is .besoming,,.every 
day more and .mere popular. withsthe tenants 
and empleyéay on. his: estates. Thea Duke,was 
prevented: ic: circumstances<from -being 
much about-among -thenrduring-recent. years. 
The Ducheas,.will be. an, immense, favaunite .om 
the-estatesy:for with youth, good.looks, charming 





mavners-and high ranky:herm Grace hasealso. the | 84 


gift of.a rarely: sympathetic,nature, which makes 
friends for her,in everygondition ofjlife... 

Wik the.Lord Steward. hasa white wand, 
and the: Lorde Chamberlain has-a .gohd ‘key; the 
Master of the Horse’ has~no~ badgey-of-any_ kind, 
as his offiee:is.a patent. place.» It,.is..the most 
lucrative.of the Househeldposts,the salary -being 
£2,500 a year, and- numerous~and-very~valnable 
perquisites, including the use of Royal carriages 
aud horses,:the serviee of-a certain. numben ofthe 
Royal Servants, unlimited supplies of stationery: 
bearing the Royal -arms;, and: sevenal- bucks:and 
does every-yerr, 

On the. birthday, of the-Mikado..of, Japan, the 
Empress ‘Haruko offered.the.choicest: flowers-and: 
the warmest- greeting to: herdord- in honour. of 
the occasion, The. Emipress.is.a most.interesting 
little persons, Sheis-the.daughteroof:a Daimio 
of high rank,~ but-in- spite.-of -her- congervative 
traditions she has a great leaning to everything 
that is new, and is one of the most ardent 
admirers. of... European.,faghions..in. the . Enjpire, 
where the latter are progressing apace at the 
expense of the picturesque:native:costume, The 
Empress Haruko is a pretty little doll-like lady, 
Who looks-a mere chitd°in: European -dress in 
spite ef her forty-two summersy,and in her, regal 
cestumes seems like a dainty little fairy-over- 
whelmed and. well-ni sinothered. in an 
avalanche of gorgeous draperies, That. Japan, 
in spite of its veneer of civilization, is still 
subject to the. worst kind of ism, may. be 
indicated by the fact that, though she is 
Empress, she is not ‘the mother of +he: heir- 
apparent. The mother of the Prince Yoshihito, 
who has been declared li¢ir to ihe throne, is the 
Princess (or Sultana). Yanagiewara...” 





STATISTICS, 


WoLverHamPton: haga larger population than 
the whole of Tasmania, 

THe railways of the United Kingdom possess | 
nearly 17,000: locometives. 

ONE man out of every twenty-five cccupies | 
hisiown house in Eng 

Five and a half. million pounds of meat are | 
consumed on thes P.,and:-O,: steamships every 
year, 

THERE are..about .sevew hundred thonsand +| 
houses-in London; which on cold: days» consume | 
forty thousand tons. of .coal, 

THERE were inol8¢5cabout 9,500,000 buffalves | 
on. the,-plains: between the Missouri: River. and | 
the Rocky Mountains. Almost all.are now-gone 
—killed ‘for their meat; their skins and their 
bones. 








GEMS. 





A Goon: deedu:is «never, lost; he. whowsows:} 


courtesy--reaps» friendship, and he who plants 
kindness. gathers-love. 

“WHEN any one does. me an injury,” saya: 
Descartes, who suffered the attacks of the male: 
volent in his day, “I endeavour to elevate my 
soul so high that his mali¢e cannot reach me.” 

Honest good humour is the oil and wiae of a 
merry meeting, and.there is no jovial companion- 
ship equal to that:.where.the,,jokes are rather 
small and the laughter,abundant: 

Do not flatter yourself that friendship author- 
izes you to say» di le..things. to your 
intimate. On the contrarypthe nearer you come 
into relation with-a person the more necessary 
do tact and courtesy, become. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


—_— 


ONIONS are more nourishing than any other: 


| vegetable. 


GINGER-ESSENCE contains twice as much aleohok 
as whisky, 


THERE are fewer suicides in Ireland than iv. 
any other, country. 

A cHinp just-born-has-less change of living a 
year than an octogenarian. 

Ar the age of forty a man: usually attains: his 
highest. weight ; a womaut at fifty. 

Tue lasso. is.an. invention of the, South 
American Indiana. and..was.in; use when the 
country was discovered by Spaniards, 

THE word “ preface” used.in the beginning of 
books was origiually a word of welcome to-a 
meal, and was equivalent to “‘ Much good may it 
do you.” 

NuMEROUS experiments to: determine the: best 
fire-resisting materials-.for--the, construction ». of 
doers proved that wood covered with: tin resisted 
the fire better than-an iron door. 

FALLIN@ stars. are numerous in Italy about the 
time when the Catholic..church . celebrates, the 
matrydom.of Saint, Lawrenee, They, are. there- 
fore, poetically. called. the,.“ tears of Saint: Law- 
rence,” 

Banawa juice, weare told, makes a first-class 
indelible ink.. A.spot.on a white shirt from.a 
dead ripe banana is marked for ever, and the 
juice. from . bananas..thoroughly decayed is a 
bright. clear.car mine, 

Tur jittle: black, spots.onsthe.end of the snail’s 
horns are the: animal’s eyes.. He- can see with 
them very little, but they serve to distingnish 
for him light from darkness, and enable him to. 
observe objects at a distanze of an inch or two. 

Txat whichis :popularly known as»the funny: 
bone, just-at the joint of the elbow, is in: reality 
not a bone at all, but a nerve which lies near the 
surface, and which on receiving a knock or a blow, 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


oe 


Nortu Country Goose Pre.— Bone a goose, a 
fowl, and a pigeon ; sprinkle the interior of each 
very thickly with pepper; put, the pigeon into 
the fowl, the fowl inside,.the,.gogse, and fill all 
ps with any kind of ogood. sausage--meat and 
hard-boiled eggs. Sew up the goose, lay it in a 
large baking tin, cover with a thick crust, and 
whem baked (this will takeiseveral:hours) pour in 
some eavoury jelly, well seasoned. 

Surrer-Ssare.—Put a tablespoonful of cornflour. 
into a basin withthe strained juice of two lemons.- 
Put a pint of cold water sweetened witha spoon- 
ful of castor sugar.on. the..fire, with . the-finely- 
grated peel of a lemon ; bring» it :quicklyto the « 
boil, then..pour;it .on the, cornflour, stirning, it-al} 
well together, If properly.made, it -willclear.and 
thicken, Now-pour it into. wetted mould, and 
turn it out when set.. Garnish: with marmalade. 
or. any nice stewed fruit; or serve plain, 

Cosure, CAKEs,—Half pound: flour, quarter 
pound butter,; quarter. pound. sugar, quarter 
pound treacle, half teaspoon baking soda, oze tea. 
spoon givger;-half teaspoon spice, two egga; pub: 
the flour, soda, :andspices“in -a basin; melt the 
treacle, sugar, and butter together; and pour: in 
among.them, «mixing,well, then the two-eggs sell. 
beaten:ups Butter so! cake. tins, put half: 
of an\almond in -the--bottonm: of each, pour-in:the- 
mixture, fillitig three-quarters full, and bake 15 
or 20 minutes. 


German Brsovrts.-—Half; pound flour, quarter» across: the corridor at different: points. 


pound butter; quarter-pound fine sugar; half-tee- 
spoon cinnamon, one. egg,. and mix the flor, 
butter, sugar, and.cinnamon well together, then 
make-all-into a finepaste: with ‘theegg; roll out: 
quite thicly, and cut»with® round-cutter; bake; 
and-when cold-spread swith: jam,and stick two 
together, then icepver; Halfia pound icing sugar, : 
twao-tab’ .of ,water, a few drops.of- lemon 
juice, just heat: this-oversthe fire, and pour .over: 
the:bi 
enovgh’water-barely.to wet the sugar, 





very neatly, You should’ haye-just-} 


| arms and:fingers, 
| $poons and forks made of iron or other 
common metal and enamelled are said. to be 
extensively, used in Germany. They are cheaper, 
and at the same: time. less liable -to. harbour, in- 
jurious. produets-of corrosion; than» similar 
articles made.from the usual white metal alloys. 
Tue latest thing.in rubber. goods..is a protec- 
tive. covering, for: the. teeth, especially designed: 
for the- prevention of toothache:and decay: in the 
ease of children and of American young ladies 
who consume abnormal quantities of, ice cream. 


| The adjustment of the. tooth-covers in position, 


prior to.the indulgenee.in sweetstufts, must; bea 
matter-of considerable awkwardness, 

At. Pinilico, over a century since, a tayern 
bore: the.somewhat, appropriate. title of Pan.and 
the Bacchanals ; but.in.the course.of time .only 
faint traces of the artist’s work» remained, owing 


of Pan -was.therefore mistaken. by the modern 
renovator for the-devil, and. the, word.‘ Bagcha- 
pals” for the ‘‘ Bag-o’-nails;” hence. to this 
day we have the: Devil ane the, Bag-o’-nails. 

Few people realise. what-a, wonderfully delicate 
t piece of mechanism. the..human. ear is, That 
which we. ordinarily designate as the‘ ear.’’ is, 
aiter all only--the mere-outer- porch of @ series of 
winding passages) which lead: fromthe world 
withont. to the-world within. Certain of these 


passages are filled. with. liquid, besides .hawing. 


membranes.:stretehed like: parchment: curtains 
When-a 
sound wave strikes these they are thrown into 
vibrations and made'to tremble. like the head of 
a drum. does. when. struck with a stick or. with 
the: fingers. . Between twe of: these parchment~ 
like curtains a chain of minute bones extends, 
which serves-to tighten or relax the membranes: 
and communicate vibrations to them. In the: 
imnermost -place of all, a row of white threads, 
ealled, nerves, atreteh. like, the-stringsof.a piano 
from the'-last: point» from: which thetremblings 
teach, passing thence inward to the brain,. 





causes.the, well-known tingling sensation.in the - 


t to the obliterating influence-of years ; the figure- 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jor.—This is the first occasion on which a Roman 
Catholic has filled the position of Lord Mayor since the 
Reformation. 


Ayxtous One.—We cannot see what is to prevent you | 


from joining the force. Certainly you will not be 
rejected for a little tendency to kneck-knee. 


Rex.—1. It would cost you about £60 to reach Pekin. 
2. We presume you mean the great opium war with 
China ; that was in 1840-41-42. 

Recret.—Tattoo marks can only be removed by 
excision—i.e., cutting out thg part of skin affected. Of 
course this, besides being painful, leaves a bad scar. 


CLERK.—Threadneedle-street is said to derive its name 
from three needles, the sign on the shield of the Needle- 
makers’ Company's arms. 


Leynox.—You had better write to the Agent-General 
for Western Australia, Sir W. Robinson, K.C.M.G., 15, 
Victoria-street, London, 8.W. 

Taspy.—The number of acres of land in Yorkshire, 
including the North-East and West Riding, are 3,882,851. 
The number of letters in the Bible are 3,566,480. 

Hector.—To wait on passengers, to be half a lady’s 
maid and half a housemaid, application in all cases, in 
first instance, by letter to the manager of the company. 


Freckies.—A harmless lotion for removing freckles 
is as follows : Lemon-juice, one ounce ; powdered borax, 
half a drachm, sugar half a drachm. 


B. G.—The largest gasholder in England is one be- 
longing to the South Metropolitan Gas Company, at 
East Greenwich, which holds 8} million cubic feet. 

Frav.—Not only liveried servants, but gardeners as 
well, are taxed. License has to be paid for them when 
employed by a gentleman for his service exclusively. 

T. T.—It would not be possible for you to join the 
Cape Mounted Rifles ; the corps is recruited entirely in 
the colony, and no recruits are asked for meantime. 


Kir.—You can get any article paate by applying 
to your nearest post-office for a form, which will cost 
you a pound, and which you are to fill up and send to 
the Patent Office. 

LoneLty One.—Nothing but legal divorce enables hus- 
band or wife to remarry during the other's lifetime ; 
but after seven years’ separation, if one party has 
reason to believe the other to be dead, and marries, the 
law would not punish that party for bigamy. 


Puit.—The first instance in which bail was offered | 


and accepted in Rome was in the case of Czeso, the son 
of Cincinnatus, accused of having murdered the brother 
of Volicius in a drunken frolic, when Caso, considering 


himself prejudged,fied into Etruria, and thus forfeited | 


his recognizances. 


Peter Pirer.—We never before heard of shorthand | 


spoiling spelling. As all the systems use signs to re- 
present sounds all must have the same detrimental effect 
on you. Moral—carry a 6d. dictionary in your pocket 


and be continually conning the words in it. You will | 


in that way retain both spelling and meaning. 

Icnoramus.—The Soudan stretches across Africa from 
the Red Sea to the Atlantic, and contains from 60,000,000 
to 80,000,000 inhabitants. The name Soudan—that is 
*« Blacks "—is given by the light-skinned inhabitants of 
the Sahara to the chain of partly civilized kingdoms 
lying to the south of the Great Desert. 


E. W.—All the deaths that take place in Scotland and 
England are registered, no matter where they take 
place, whether in nunneries, infirmaries, poorhouses, or 
private dwellings, but in a very large number of cases 
of death occurring in dwellings of the poor no doctor’s 
certificate is forthcoming. In all nunnery deaths it is. 


Mary Ann.—The bluish colour on the piano is caused 
by the action of the damp air on the polish. A bit of 
chamois leather, with a drep or two of sweet oil, isa 
good polisher. Rub the surface thoroughly ; then finish 
by going over it with the bare hand. No polishing 
material is equal to the hand for fine surfaces. 


WayFarer.—The policeman has power to prevent any 
obstruction of either pavement or road by an assemblage 
of persons. It is not sufficient for them to leave the 
footpath and block up the carriage way, they must 
walk along; the public road is a thoroughfare, not a 
meeting _— This may be a hard measure, but it is 
law as interpreted in police courts regularly. 


Lion.—There are no assisted passages to New Zealand, 
nor indeed to any other colony at present, and as you 
do not mention what line of business you have been 
trained in we are unable to say much about your 
chances abroad. Except you can do farm work and are 
willing to wait till spring and go to Canada, we think 
you are better at home. 

Pretty Potty.—We imagine your parrot is subject to 
epileptic fits, and what you describe as cramp is the 
contracting of the muscles in the convulsive movements 
that take place during the fit. These fits are usually 
brought on first of all by indigestion, the bird having 
‘been improperly fed in some way ; or a fright may have 
caused the mischief. 

Pappy.—The Government would probably take no 
notice of the man’s assumed name, or, if they did, they 
would give him a light formal punishment, and enter 


him by his right name. It is the man, not the name, 
they care about, and except that it is shown that the 
man has been guilty of more serious deceit, his assump- 
tion of a name does not bulk for anything in their eyes. 








A NEW SERIAL STORY 
OF INTENSE INTEREST, BY A FAVOURITE AUTHOR, ENTITLED 


A BRAVE HEART, 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN No. 1546, PUBLISHED ON DECEMBER 6ru. 





Dicon.—The Mermaid was the name of a tavern in 
Bread-street, London, and became celebrated as the 
favourite resort of actors and literary men in the time 
of Elizabeth’ It is said to have been founded by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. There were other Mermaid Taverns— 
one in Cheapside and another in Cornhill; but the 
tavern in Bread-street is doubtless the one referred to 
in Tobin’s comedy of ‘‘The Honeymoon.” 

Worriep.—We regard the army of “touters” for 
sewing and wringing machines, clothes, clocks, books, 
&c., as nothing short of a national curse, and would 
counteract its evil influence by denying all power of 
arrestment for debts accumulated through the action of 
door-to-door canvassers. Trade would be healthier for 
the extinction both of the canvasser and the instalment 
dealer, and endless domestic misery would be averted. 


Groraie.—There is no comparison possible between 
Thackeray and Mark Twain. The latter is a humourist 
of high repute, and a most entertaining writer, but 
Thackeray was a literary giant, a modern Sir Walter 
Scott, if you like it that way. Either he modelled him- 
self on Sir Walter, or his great natural gift led him 
intuitively into the same methods. No one can read 
their works without feeling that somehow one is 
counterpart of the other. 


THAT IS S80. 


Ir is said that Truth is gold— 
That is so! 

That it yields a hundred fold ; 

That its champions win the prize 

Which endures and never dies— 
That is so! - 


It is said that Sin brings pain— 
That is so! 


That its work is loss, not = H 

That it kills the soul and brings 

Never balm, but many stings— 
That is so! 


It is said that Goodness thrives— 
That is so! 
That it blesses human lives ; 
That at last, when earth has flown, 
It shall gain a starry crown— 
That is so! 


Life is transient at the best— 
is so! 
But, with Goodness for our guest, 
Truth shall guide us to the prize 
That endures and never dies— 
That is so! Cc. D. 


K. 0.—South Africa is the only colony for working 
men of your class at present. Australia is temporarily 
under a cloud, and New Zealand, though in a y woos | 
way, is not yet in a position to offer inducements to 
emigrants. Write. to Government Emigrants’ Infor- 
mation Office for latest — from South Africa 
regarding trade, and be guided in your selection of a 
landing-place by the answer you receive. Information 
is official and gratuitous. 


Lavris.—It is hardly worth while page | about 
what is incapable of solution. There is no High- 
land boundary line. It is an imaginary thing altogether, 
gaa held to run obliquely across Scotland from 

umbarton on the Clyde to the Moray Firth, and all 
west and north of that is within the Highland line. 
The mountainous parts of Perthshire and Aberdeen- 
shire are, however, understood to be included under the 
term Highlands. Caithness is not ; Sutherland is. 


Cockney.—The first underground railway was _ be- 
tween Paddington and Farringdon Street, near Hol- 
born. It was opened for traffic January 10, 1863. This 
has been continued, and there is now an inner and 
outer circle. The inner circle was completed and 
opened October 1, 1884. The extension to Aldgate was 
opened November 11, 1876, and the extension of the 

etropolitan to the Great Eastern was opened July 10, 
1875. The Mansion House station opened July 1, 1871. 


DisFicuReD.—Scurf is unquestionably caused by de- 
fective action of the skin, and usually afflicts persons 
whose health is not first-class except when it occurs as 
a consequence of the head being too closely confined 
under a tightly fitting hat, or brought into immediate 
contact with strong fire or gas heat ; the best remedy is 
to have —— at hand a pomade of four ounces glyce- 
rine to one of borax, this to be put on when retiring at 
night and washed off in morning. 


Lapy Bountirut.—The term “slumming” is a word 
of rather recent invention, and is applied to the practice 
of —a the poor and depraved in their wretched 
homes, The custom has little to commend it, as the 
visitors are for the most part actuated by curiosity and 
select this as one of the ways in which they may gratify 
this sentiment. It may be questioned whether, under 
the circumstances, such visits are anything but imper- 
tinent intrusions. 





Curiovs.—The “ money” or intrinsic value of the 
Victoria Cross is about 14d. ; its distinctive value to its 
possessor is beyond estimation ; no other decoration in 
the service comes near to it; it aang, | recognizes 
the fact that there is no rank in heroism, that the pri- 
vate soldier and the general officer may be equally brave, 


BrenpA.—One of the very best things you can apply 
at the roots of your hair with the view of stimulating 
the growth is paraffin oil—the purest kind, of course— 
perfumed with any scent you prefer; or here is a more 
elaborate recipe—eight ounces of eau de Cologne, one 
ounce tincture of cantharides, and half drachm each oil 
of lavender and oil of rosemary; that also to be applied 
with a sponge to roots of hair; cutting may be neces. 
sary occasionally, but singeing is an utterly useless 
operation. 


H. O.—Bartholdi’s figure of Liberty, without reckon. 
ing the diadem, stands 105 feet high, but the extreme 
height, from the feet to the torch held by the out- 
stretched hand, is 137 feet nine inches. The statue is 
placed on a granite pedestal 83 feet high. You may be 
interes to know that a person six feet in height 
standing on the lips of the statue can only reach to the 
eyebrow ; that people can jump easily in and out of the 
tips of the nose, and that the eyes measure from corner 
to corner six feet. 


H. F.—It has been disputed whether John Knox was 
really a priest in the Roman Catholic Communion, but 
his biographer, Dr. M‘Crie, is of opinion that he was, 
and must have been so ordained before 1530 ; he differed 
in opinion from the bulk of the clergy, however, and as 
early as 1535 seems to have been outspoken in condem- 
nation of the Church’s doctrines; in 1540 he proclaimed 
himself a Protestant; twice married, first to Marjory 
Bowers, a young Berwick lady; then to daughter of 
Lord Ochiltree. 


N. C.— We could not offer any advice. If the tale is 
worth printing, the first editor to whom you send it 
will be only too glad to buy it. There is no surplusage 
of ability in the ranks of fiction, we assure you, and no 
editor will refuse a good saleable article b it 
comes from a hitherto unknown ucer any more 
than the grocer, the draper, the baker, or other trades- 
man will refuse something they know is likely to sell 
and attract customers, though it is offered to them bya 





’ man they never saw in-the face before. 


Curis.—St. Crispin and his brother Crispinian were 
natives of Rome, who in the earlier years of the third 
century travelled into France as Christian missionaries 
and maintained themselves by making shoes, which 
they sold at a low price to the poor. They were burned 
by order of the Superior Maximinian in the year 285, 
and their ashes being cast into the sea were thrown up 
at Rhemney Marsh, in Kent. This part of the story 
is traditional. From time immemorial Crispin and 
Crispinian have been shoemakers’ patrons. 


Rex.—The 42nd alone wear the red hackle, or vulture 
feather in their hats. It is a distinction for their 
plucky recapture of guns from French cavalry at 
Gildermason, Holland, in January, 1795. The other 
troops in charge of the guns had retreated before the 
French charge, and tbe captors began dra off their 
trophies, when the 42nd were ordered to charge, which 
they did, defeating and routing the Frenchmen, and 
returning dragging back the guns. For this exploit 
the red hackle was served out to them in England after 
the war. 


CockaDE.—There is no law regarding the wearing of 
cockades by anyone, but custem has decreed that the 
right to use them belongs to professional men—naval 
and military officers, privy councillors, officers of State, 
supreme judges, &c.; medical men in foremost rank, 
such as professors, also appropriate them. Those are 
the classes supposed to enjoy a sort of right to decorate 


their servants, but as a matter of fact, every man in . 


“ society ” affected with the “desire to be somebody,” 
and having no other way of distinguishing himself, flies 
to the ccckade to assist his purpose. 








Tue Lonpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Att Back Numpers, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—The December and Christmas Double Part, 
873 & 874, Now Ready, price One ti free. 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol. LIX., bound 
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Holidays. 


Tury come to us but once in life, | The Christmas sights, the Christmas 
The holidays of Yule ; | lights, 
When, wild as captives from the cage, The Christmas nights, how grand 
We frolic home from school. To us who walked the glittering lanes 
Unshackled by the dreary task, Of boyhood's fairy land ! 
All lessons put away ; Remote, among its spangled bowers 
The world a bright revolving mask Old memories parade, 
Of pantomime and play. | And watch the gorgeous bubbling hours 
All rise and burst and fade. 


What welcome shall we ever have 
Till this long journey ends, We will not sigh to sec them pass— 
Like that which marked the merry To know them was enough ; 
time Nay, Father, let us joy that we 
From sisters and from friends ? Were made of sterner stuff. 
When presents given and received | Who then enjoyed the Yule log’s blaze 
Brought hoart t» heart in view, In retrospect enjoys : 
And every day was golden-leaved So, welcome to your holidays, 
With wonders rich and new. My merry girls and boys. 


Be blissful in the time of bliss, 
Unloosed from toil and school ; 
They come to you but once in life, 
These holidays of Yule. 
For as among the world’s dark ways, 
Our eyes are on one star, 
Beyond which shine our holidays, 
Though dim, and distant far. ‘ 
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CHAPTER I. 


_ Tur Lendons were not rich, indeed the majority of people would have 
thought them very poor. They managed to ‘‘ pay their way,” but to do so 
was a mighty effort, and no one but Mrs. Lendon ever knew the intense 
difficulty of getting the two ends-—of income and expenses—to meet. They 
never did quite comfortably meet at all, but thanks to her indomitable will 
and eager energy the gap between them was seldom wide enough for spiteful 
eyes tosee. The tradespeople of Leslinton, where the family lived, had a real 
respect for the struggling doctor and his wife, and if the former’s cheques 
were slow in coming they always reflected, charitably, he did his best, and 
he must find it pretty hard to bring up all those children. 
_ The young Lendons bad increased far more rapidly than their father’s 
income, with the results that the red-brick house in the straggling old High- 
street seemed literally full of small people ; that Mrs. Lendon’s work-basket 
brimmed over with little garments in need of repairs ; and the array of boots 
cleaned every morning by Sally, the maid-of-all-work, made that aggressive 
damsel declare she might just as well have been ‘‘ general” in a scbool. 
Bat Sally liked the children though she grumbled, and she positively doted 
on Miss Robin, so she stayed on from year to year, though she did 
Occasionally growl to her friend the laundress that she really must “ better 
herself ” soon. 

Christmas was drawing near. The inhabitants of Leslinton believed in 
keeping up the festival in proper style, and even the red-brick house tried to 
indulge in a little extra comfort to do honour to the occasion; but for all 





that the last days of December were apt to be an anxious time to Mrs, 
Lendon. Bills might be expected then in rapid succession, and as Robin 
once frankly remarked, they had rather more of the postman’s knocks than 
they cared for. 

Robin was the life and sunshine of the red-brick house, though she was 
not a Lendon, and her relationship to the family, if closely scrutinized, was 
no nearer than that of cousinship ; but then nearly all her life had been 
spent at Leslinton, and the doctor and his wife often declared they could not 
have loved her better had she been their own child, while to a family in 
which boys preponderated it seemed a special blessing to have ready to hand 
a kind of adopted elder sister. 

Mrs. Lendon’s cousin, Marguerite Chesney, bad been her closest friend. 
Poor Marguerite married one of those men who, without being scoundrels, 
yet contrive to bring as much trouble on their womenkind as though they 
had been wicked instead of weak. 

The gay young officer loved his beautiful wife dearly, but he had no notion 
of giving up society and bachelor pleasures for her sake. He was one of the 
fastest, most reckless men in his regiment. He had no very near relations, 
and the haughty family with whom he was distantly connected never noticed 
his gentle wife, so perbaps for her own sake it was not to be regretted that 
pretty Mrs. Harris faded away before her little girl was three years old ; and 
the widower, with a strange mixture of indifference and generosity, turned 
the care of the little child and ber tiny income over to his wife’s cousin then 
a glad young matron with one baby boy. 

Thirty pounds a year isn’t much,” the Captain admitted, ‘‘ but I’ll try 
and send you more when she gets bigger; and what could a fellow like me 
do with a baby?” 

The doctor and his wife accepted the trust, and in a few years time when 
they had half-a-dozen boys and no daughter Robin was quite a useful 
member of the family. Her father never sent a sixpence, but the Lendons 
contrived to make the little income which came to the girl from her mother 
cover her expenses, and would as soon have thought of sending one of their 
own children away as Robina Harris. 

The Captain did not quite lose sight of his daughter. When he was in 
England—which happened rarely—he would run down and seeher. He once 
sent her some trinkets on her birthday, wrote her a careless letter now and 
then, so that, like her mother, Robin grew up quite fascinated by the 
glamour of his handsome face and easy courtly manners. Sbe loved her 
uncle and aunt—as she called the Lendons—dearly, but her heart clung with 
passionate fervour to the father who bad done so little to merit her affection ; 
and little cause as they had to respect or like Colouel Harris, the doctor and 
his wife never dropped a word to his prejudice before his daughter. 

It was the fourth week in December, in three days Christmas would be 
here. The boys had all begun their holidays and made the old red-brick 
house ring with their merriment. 

Mrs. Lendon and Robina sat in the shabby familiar dining-room where 
they spent most of their lives, the drawing-room being too small for family 
use. Both were stitching away patiently at the ceaseless mending, but 
neither of them were thinking much of the socks whcse holes diminished so 
rapidly under their skilful darning. Mrs Lendon’s mind was running on 
bills and Robin’s head was busy with the hero of her girlish heart—her 
father. 

‘Tt is a long while since I heard from papa,” she said at last, with a 
heavy sigh, ‘‘ do you think there can be anything the matter, Aunt Linda?”’ 

Mrs. Lendon roused herself from her calculation as to the probable amount 
of the butcher's bill to answer. 

** Most likely he is away from London, Robin, and people have not much 
time for letter-writing when they are on visits.” 

Ever since he got his step and became full colonel, Bertram Harris had 
retired on half pay. His nominal home was a suite of rooms in Piccadilly ; 
but as he was only an idle man about town, he spent quite half his time as a 
guest in the houses of wealthy friends, where his handsome face and courtly 
manners procured him a ready welcome. 

Most of these people ignored his marriage. None of them knew that he 
possessed a grown-up daughter. The Colonel was wise in his generation, and 
knew he was more fascinating as a free and unencumbered person. 

‘¢ He has never written since he was herein June,” went on Robin. ‘‘ He 
said then he thought he should be able to take me to Paris with him in the 
autumn ; but I haven’t had a line sinc?! ” 
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‘* Colonel Harris is not a good correspondent, Robin ; but if he had been 
ill Andrew would certainly have written.” 

Andrew was the Colonel’s servant, and deyoted’to him, so Robin's smiles 
came back at this suggestion, and she looked once more a veritable sunbeam. 

‘‘T believe we are going to have a regular old-fashioned Christmas,’’ she 
said, cheerfully, ‘' the river is frozen over already, and the boys say the ice 
bears splendidly.” 

Mrs. Lendon did not seem gratified at this news; cold, frosty weather, and 
plenty of outdoor exercise meant increased appetites, extra consumption of 
fuel, and, worst.of all, more rapid destruction of boots, which last made the 
most harassing item of her anxious life. 

She was a pretty woman still, though seventcen years of small means and 
petty grinding economies had left their mark on her, fading her bloom and 
giving her a thin, careworn face ; but even in Mrs. Lendon’s best days she 
could never have compared with her adop:ed daughter. 

For Robina Harris was a beauty. She might not know it herself. Her 
relations might think her a sweet child, and ascribe their own admiration to 
their affection ; but the fact remained she was a beauty. 

She had the softest, silkiest nut-brown hair, and eyes as large and velvetty 
as two dark purple pansies, Then her complexion was perfect. The keenest 
frost, the most scorching sun were alike powerless to mar its soft creamy 
white or add to the delicate pink in her cheeks, She nearly always wore 
brown, but she had a fancy for a little dash of brilliant hue to relieve its 
sombreness ; just a knot of crimson ribbons at her throat, or one vivid scarlet 
geranium fastened in her bodice. 

Dr. Lendon declared he should not have known her without this trait, and 
that she had borrowed it from her namesake bird. Poor adoring Mrs. 
Harris had given her child the feminine form of her husband’s second name, 
and her present guardians had rather pitied the little girl at first for having 
such an out of the way title ; but as she grew older everyone declared it just 
suited her, she had the bright spirit, the hardy nature of a robin red-breast, 
and, Mrs. Lendon told her husband, when she felt down-hearted nothing 
comforted her so much as Robin’s cheerful note. 

‘*Mr. Watson is coming in to supper to-night,” said ‘Aunt Linda, looking 
rather more searchingly at Robin than the remark appeared to require, 
seeing Mr, Watson was a near neighbour, ‘and very often did come in to 
supper. 

‘Is he?” returned the girl, slowly. ‘‘ Well, Aunt Linda, if you like it 
of course I can’t say anything ; but if we really need such frequent clerical 
ministrations I’d much rather the Rector took a turn at us. He’s a dear old 
man, and much more amusing than the Rev. Edward Watson.” 

** Robin, don’t you like Mr. Watson ? ’ 

**T shouldn’t mind him—much, if he'd not devote so much time and atten- 
tion to our conversion. I might resign myself to the infliction of listening 
to a every Sunday in church if he didn’t come here prosing in the week as 
well! 

‘*My dear Robin, he is a most deserving estimable young man, and he has 
three hundred a-year besides his curacy.” 

**T daresay.”’ 

_ “And all the girls in Leslinton would be proud and flattered at his atten- 
tions.” 

‘IT daresay. Young men happen to be rare here, and I suppose one could 
1ardly call Mr. Watson old.” 

** He is only thirty, and—Robin, he has asked your uncle's permission to 
speak to you to-night.” 

‘*He always speaks to me whenever he comes,” said Robin, obtusely. 
* Does he always go through the ceremony of asking Uncle Tom’s permission 
first ?” 

Mrs. Lendon was in despair, and fell back upon the plainest language 
possible, since hints were evidently thrown away upon Miss Robina Harris. 

_ “I never knew you so provoking, Robin. Surely you are aware Mr. Watson 
ae love with you. I am sure he bas made his meaning pretty evident 
ately ! 

Robin’s eyes opened to their utmost capacity. 

**T hadn’t an idea of it,” she said, frankly. “I've often wondered why 
he was so fond of coming here where we none of us felt particularly glad to 
sce him ; but I don’t think he’s ever talked to me on any more sentimental 
subjects than the weather and the iniquities of the choir. If I’d known, I'd 
have given him a hint,” 

_‘*My dear, you couldn't,” urged poor Mrs. Lendon, getting quite hot ; ‘‘a 
girl —_ never show a man she cares for him until he has definitely 
proposed,” 

“I daresay ; but I wanted to show Mr. Watson I did not care, and so 
save him the trouble of proposing.” 

Mrs. Lendon sighed. 

“He is sure to get on, Robin, He has a great deal of influence.” 

“ Very likely ; but—I detest him. His bland manner and perpetual 
smile irritate me past endurance. I should run away from him in a week. 
No, Aunt Linda : if you are tired of me I'll go to London to papa; but I 
wouldn’t marry Edward Watson if he were a bishop !” 

That was conclusive. Even Mrs. Lendon felt it was useless to say another 
word in favour of the luckless curate ; but she did not have the chance, a 
loud rat-tat came at the front door, and Robin, who was always considerate 
of Sally’s feelings, knowing how long a journey it wasfrom the kitchen, went 
to answer the summons herself, 

She came back in a moment with rather a scared look"on her bright face, 
though she spoke cheerfully. ‘ 

“ Don’t fancy anything’s the matter, Aunty ; but—it’s a telegram.” 

Having thus paved the way, she handed Mrs. Lendon the ominous orange- 
coloured envelope. It may be questioned whether the doctor's wife on the 
whole did not prefer it to an ordinary blue one, since bills do not generally 
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come by telegram. She read the message slowly, and then looking at Robin, 
said-anxiously, — ; *; 

‘* My dear, I don’t understand it, What can your father be thinking of ? 
‘Send Robin to me at once. Lose not an hour.’ , 

As he had been content to leave his child to the Lendons’ eare for over 
fifteen years, this peremptory demand for her sudden return, was, to say 
the least of it, abrupt. But Robin was not inclined to resent that ; she"loved 
her uncle and aunt dearly, but her father was to her like a superior being ; 
besides, would not this opportune departure spare her from listening to.Mr. 
Watson’s love story ? 3 

The doctor’s wife was practical, and though of late years she had travelled 
little herself, she could not live in the bustling High-street, close to where 
the omnibus which ran to and fro Leslinton and the station deposited its 
passengers, without gaining some knowledge of the trains. 

‘*You will catch nothing before the five o’clock express,” she said, gravely. 
‘Tell Sally to run across and ask the omnibus to call, and then we shall have 
nearly an hour to pack up.” 

‘*T shalln’t want to pacts up much,” replied Robin. ‘‘I shall be home 
again in a day ortwo. Papa only wants to give mea treat. Just a glimpse 
of London, then he will send me back to you. I hope I shall get home by 
Christmas Eve, that would give me three days with papa.” 

‘* My dear child, depend upon it Colonel Harris means something much 
more serious than a three days visit. I wish he had written, telegrams tell 
so little.” 

‘*T wish uncle Tom was at home?” said Robin, a little gravely. ‘* What 
will he think of my running away without saying good-bye to him?” 

‘¢ He will miss you terribly,” said her aunt, ‘‘and so will the children. 
You have always seemed just like one of ourselves,” 

“ Well, I shall be home again very soon, and before I come, do please 
make Mr. Watson understand that it’s ‘ No,’ and I meanit!” 

Mrs. Lendon packed a small portmanteau. She noticed the address in the 
telegram was a private house in Brixton, and she decided the Colonel's fortunes 
must be at a very low ebb if he had deserted his Piccadilly chambers for the 
respectable but unfashionable southern suburb. A vague feeling of misgiving 
troubled her. She wished, with all her heart, her husband had been at 
home. She did not like this strange, hurried departure of one she looked 
on as her child, Yet, what could she do? Colonel Harris was Robin’s 
father, and had an undoubted right to her society. Still, Mrs. Lendon’s 
uneasiness made her fall in with the girl’s suggestion of taking very little 
luggage and they agreed together if Robin did not come home in a few days 
it would be easy to send the rest of her wardrobe after her. It was all 
done in an incredably short space, and before the small fry in the nursery 
had realised the calamity which threatened them, Robin in her thick serge 
dress and warm cloth jacket came in to say ‘‘ Good-bye.” 

It was rather a dismal ceremony. The younger children howled, Robin 
herself felt very near tears, till eight-year-old Marjory, the one girl of the 
family, after glancing at her cousin earnestly, as though she wondered what 
was missing, took a sprig.of holly from the mantelpiece, where it had been 
placed in honour, of the coming Christmas, and fastened it deftly in the front 
of the sombre jacket. 

‘You're our Robin again, now,” cried the chilJ, eyeing her own work 
approvingly, ‘and you must promise to keep it till you come back.” 

Another five minutes and the front door had closed on Robina. Mr:. 
Lendon and as many children as could get their heads near enough watched 
from the nursery window until the heavy lumbering omnibus was out of sight, 
and then the patient house-mother gave a little sigh, and wished, for perhaps 
the twentieth time, that her husband had been at home when the telegram 
arrived. 

He came in before she bad recovered her spirits, and did not seem any 
better pleased than his wife at the parting from Robina, but he said 
promptly they had no choice but to send her after such a peremptory sum- 
mons from her father. 

‘It is exactly like the Colonel,” he said, a little bitterly ; ‘‘after going 
without his daughter's society for fifteen years he is in such a desperate 
hurry for it that he can’t even wait for her to travel by daylight. She would 
not get to London till past nine. I hope he'll have sense enough to meet her 
at the station.” . 

‘© What do you imagine he wants her for ?” 


*‘T can’t form any idea ; he may be in worse embarrassments than usual, 


Robina is as beautiful a girl as he could find,”’ 

‘¢T—. I spoke to her about Mr. Watson.” 

** And what did she say ?” 

** She wouldn’t hear yet." 

‘*T’m not surprised, Linda; your cousin Marguerite gave up all the world 
for love, and managed to keep her faith in her handsome, worthless hus- 
band till she died ; it would be odd if her child could be content with a self- 
satisfied, complacent-looking prig like the Rev. Edward Watson. He’s 
well off, but Robia is not worldwise enough to care for money,” 


end fancy a rich son-in-law would be an advantage ; he probably knows 





CHAPTER Ii. 


Ropina Harris was not an experienced traveller ; moncy had Jong been 
too scarce in the Lendon family for them to make many journeys that could 
be avoided ; generally once in the season the doctor would take the elder 
children on one of the cheap excursions to Mallowcliff, a rising watering- 
place about thirty miles off; but these trips were all that Robin knew of the 
world beyond Leslinton, and if only expense had not been such an object 
Aunt Linda would never have allowed her charge to start alone to travel the 
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hundred and fifty miles between Leslinton and London in the gathering 
gloom of a December afternoon, 

She did her best, poor soul; she took two sovereigns from her slender 
purse and slipped them into Robin’s hand, saying, ‘‘Be sure and take a 
first-class ticket, dear, or you will be perished with cold such bitter weather, 
and when you get to Waterloo do not wait about looking for your father; if 
you can’t see him at once, have a cab to Brixton.” 

Poor Robina felt very lonely when installed alone in the corner of a first- 
class carriage, her portmanteau under the seat; save for the lamp it was 
perfectly dark, and so there was no amusement to be had from looking out 
of the window. ‘The guard told her the train reached London at a quarter 
to ten, so she had nearly five hours to drag through before she could hope to 
mee’ her father ; and now that she was alone, with no need for exertion, 
nothing to divert her thoughts, she began to worry over the strange wording 
of his telegram. 

‘*Tose not an hour.’”? It surely meant that Colonel Harris was seriously 
ill, perbaps dying ; she might not even be in time to say good-bye. Her 
heart sank at the thought. Christmas-time had generally been the happiest 
part of the year to Robin; but as the train flew through the quiet western 
country she decided in future she should hate the very sound of Christmas- 
time, it would always be associated in her mind with this journey and her 
terrors. 

They stopped about six at a good-sized junction, where they were to wait 
ten minutes, Robin longed for a cup of hot tea, but with the nervousness 
of an inexperienced traveller she dared not go to the refreshment-room for 
fear of losing her seat. She walked to the window of the carriage and stood 
looking out hoping to attract a porter’s attention. None of those function- 
aries happened to pacs, but, unluckily for Robin, the pretty picture that she 
made was not unnoticed. A good-looking young man, who had been waiting 
for the London train, decided it would be very pleasant to travel with such a 
beautiful stranger. He waited carefully till the warning-bell had sounded ; 
then, as the train was on the point of starting, he opened the door of Robin’s 
carriage and jumped in. Miss Harris never dreamed she was the object of 
his intrusion. She had not expected a carriage to herself the whole journey, 
and, if asked, would frankly have confessed she preferred a gentleman as a 
companion to a fussy old maid or a mother and crying baby. She leant back 
in her own corner, and took not the least notice of her vis-a-vis. She had 
almost forgotten his close proximity when a musical voice said gently— 

‘This is a bitter night for travelling. I hope they have given you a foot- 
warmer.” 

‘Oh yes, thank you,” but she did not raise her eyes to his, and she 
showed no wish to continue the conversation. Robin knew very little of the 
world; but she did not like the way in which the stranger looked ‘at her. 
She could not have put her feelings into words, only she began to wish he 
had not chosen her carriage, and she hoped devoutly someone else would get 
in at the next station and break up their téte--téte. 

But Gerald Travers was not in the least disconcerted by her shyness, 

“ Are you going far ?” was his next question. 

‘To London.” 


‘*T wonder your relations allow you to travel alone. You are a great deal 
too pretty to go about unprotected. However, it will be a pleasure to me to | 


supply their neglect by taking every care of so fair a trust.” 

Robin looked at him then. Her eyes blazed with scorn, but she uttered not 
a single word. One would have said she had not heard his gallant speech 
save for the anger written on her face. 

‘* Come, come,” said Mr. Travers, airily, ‘‘ don’t look so offended. You 
area great deal too pretty to be such a spitfire, though I'll own anger is very 
becoming to you, my dear.” ‘ 

Blank silence. Robina would have crossed to the farther end of the 
carriage but for two things; there was nothing to prevent his following her, 
and her present seat would be close to the platform when tlie train stopped 
again, for her mind was quite made up nothing would induce her to continue 
her journey alone with her persecutor. If no one else got in at the next 
station she would change to another carriage. Mr. Travers must have divined 
her thoughts, 

‘*The train doesn’t stop for another half hour,’’ he said, cheerfully. 
‘You'd much better be friendly and sociable. After all, what have I done 
except tell you you are pretty, a fact most girls are never tired of hearing ? 
Come, don’t look angry. Forgive and forget.” 

He tried to take her band, but Robina wrenched her fingers from his 
clasp, and fairly desperate, cried, — 

‘* Tf you attempt to touch me again I shall sound the alarm and the guard 
will come to my help.” 

**Not he. The means of communication is probably broken ; besides, 
what could you tell him? It’s not breaking any law to tell a girl she’s 
pretty,” 

Robina was getting so frantic she hardly knew what to do, when to her 
intense relief the train began to slacken speed, and looking out she could 
just distinguish the lights of a station. Mr. Travers looked put out. He 
had forgotten the express stopped by signal at one or two places not down 
in the time table to take up London passengers. Well, he consoled himself 
with thinking; it would only be a minute’s wait, not long enough for 
Robina either to change carriages or call the guard. 

The moment the train stopped the girl pushed down the window, but then 
a fresh trouble came—the door refused to open. A malicious smile came to 
Travers’ face as he watched her fruitless efforts to attract the notice of a 
porter, At last, just as they were starting, someone, not a railway official, 
saw the girl’s signal—a tall, grave-looking man who had been on the point 
of entering the next carriages In a moment he had opened the door of 

Robina’ prison. It was not locked but had merely stuck, 
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‘*This is Lenden-road,” he said, courteously, ‘‘did you wish to alight 
here? There is not an instant to lose, the train is just starting.” 

“T wished to change carriages. I am going to London.” 

‘*T am afraid it’s too late for that.” Then with a glance of his dark eyes 
he took in the scene, and coolly settled the matter by jumping in, himself, 
just as the train began to move. 

Robin breathed freely and leant back in her corner as one nearly worn 
out by the struggle. The new-comer did not betray by word or look that he 
noticed her white face and frightened eyes. He addressed himself coolly to 
her tormentor, speaking in too low a tone for Robin to catch his words, 

‘*The train stops for ten minutes at Southampton, Gerald. You will find 
it as well to finish your journey in a smoking carriage.” 

There came a savage gleam in Gerald Travers’ face, as he said, viciously, — 

** What business is it of yours?” 

‘*T shall have the pleasure of meeting your fiancée in a day or two,”’ said 
the new-comer, coolly, ‘‘since we are to spend Christmas in the same 
neighbourhood ; I don’t fancy Lady Charlotte would be particularly edified 
with an account of your conduct to-night.” 

The hint was effectual. Gerald Travers departed at Southampton, and 
the grave, dark-eyed stranger for the first time addressed Robina — 

**T think, if you have no objection, I will stay here till we reach Water- 
loo. There are a great many strange customers about to-night, and you 
might be annoyed again.” 

‘Thank you,” she said, gracefully, 

He sent a porter on some errand, and the man promptly returned with a 
cup of tea which Niel Carruthers handed to Robina. 

‘*T am afraid you are very tired,” he said, kindly, “and we are still over 
two hours from London.” 

She drank the tea and thanked him gratefully. Somehow the grave 
earnest face and the beautiful dark eyes impressed her in his favour and 


won her confidence. 


‘*T am not tired, it is only that I felt frightened. I never was in a train 
alone before.’’ 

‘*T fear you have not had a very pleasant impression of railway travelling. 
I am glad I happened to be in the way.” 

** You—seemed to know him ?” 

‘* He happens to be my only brother,” 

‘¢ Your brother ?” 

Sir Niel smiled at her surprise. 

‘* Perhaps I should have said my half-brother seeing we had different 
fathers. Don’t think worse of Gerald than you can help. I know he 
behaves abominably, but he is my mother’s darling and has been spoilt from 
his cradle.” 

Miss Harris built up a pretty romance for herself as the train whirled 
them onwards. Her companion was pocr and proud, his mother had made 
a wealthy second marriage and did not care much for her first-born. Nothing 
ry" the girl fancied, would explain the grave sad expression of his thought- 

ul face. 

The romance was utterly wrong in one point, Sir Neil was well nigh a 
millionaire, while his mother and Gerald were dependent on his bounty ; but 
in another point Miss Harris was quite right, Mrs. Travers loved her younger 
boy’s little finger more than his brother’s whole body. 

‘* Are you going home,” asked Sir Niel, abrupily, as they passed Clapham 
Junction. He had formed a little theory of her in his own mind, that she 
was a junior teacher in some country school going home for a holiday. 

‘*Oh no, my home is in Dorsetshire. I am going to see papa.” 

Surely she could not be married yet, the speech almost implied it ; the 
next moment the doubt was dispelled. 

‘*My father lives in London, but he is very often away, so ever since 
mother died my home has been with some relations in the country. I had a 
telegram from papa this afternoon, saying he wanted me at once, and I was 
not to lose an hour; but for that, aunty would not have let me travel alone at 
night. I am soafraid he must be ill.” 

Sir Niel thought it looked like it ; he could not understand any man letting 
his beautiful daughter make such a long night journey from mere caprice ; 
but he tried t> speak hopefully to Robina, 

‘*T trust you will find him well. If you will allow me, I will get you acab, 
and see you safely off. The station is sure to be very crowded.” 

‘*T should be so much obliged to you.” 

A man in livery was waiting for Sir Niel; to him the baronet gave 
Robina’s portmanteau with instructions to call a cab, When it came up, he 
handed in the lonely little traveller as respectfully as though she had been a 
princess asking gently, — 

‘* Where shall [ tell the driver.” 

**No, 3, Hamilton Terrace, Brixton Road, and thank you so much.” 

She put out her hend with a child’s grace ; Sir Niel took it, and held it for 
an instant in a grave, close pressure, then he released it, and stood with 
lifted hat till she was out of sight. Only then did he notice lying on the 
ground a sprig of holly ; he knew at once it had fallen from Robina’s mantle, 
and, with a strange impulse, he stooped and rescued it. 

**Only a sprig of holly,” he muttered, as he put it in bis pocket, “ but 
it just suited her. I wonder what is wrong with her father What a bright 
sweet-faced child! To think that a few years will change her into a heartless 
worldly woman. I think I read Master Gerald a lesson to-night, and by 
putting her into a cab myself, I prevented his finding out her name or 
address, Miss Harris, I saw it on the portmanteau, 3, Hamilton Terrace, 
Brixton. I've half a fancy to go and inquire after her father some day; but 
then it’s no business of mine, and I’ve to go down to Yorkshire on Christmas 
Eve. Lonly hope the Countess hasn’t asked my mother, or | shall have to 
listen to another story of ‘poor Gerald’s privations.’ Privations, indeed! 

If the mother only would believe it, the kindest thing for Gerald would be 
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to let him feel a few. He’s not five and twenty, and he’s going to the dogs 
headlong, I’m very much afraid, As to Lady Charlotte, she’s a good woman, 
if afoolish one. But it’s a risky thing for a fast young fellow like Ger to tie 
him up to a woman more than a dozen years his senior, who hasn’t a single 
charm for him, except her fotune. If I was her ladyship I'd have it tied 
up pretty tight, or Master Gerald will soon make ducks and drakes of it,” 





CHAPTER III. 


Tan drive from Waterloo to Brixton seemed very long to Robina Harris. 
The brilliantly lighted shops in. Newington and Kennington Road had no 
attractions for ber. An utter stranger in London, she had not the faintest 
idea how far Brixton was from Waterloo, Her father’s not being at the 
station to meet her, had revived all her fears, and it was with an intense 
relief that she saw the cab stop before a very dreary-looking row of red brick 
houses, which the driver assured her was ’Amilton Terrace. 

Robina paid the man, and, taking the portmanteau in both bands, she 
groped her way up a long straight front court, and knocked at a very shabby 
door, through the glass panels of which she could see the reflection of a 
faint light, which reassured her that at least the inhabitants of the dingy 
place bad not gone to bed. 

After a long delay, she heard the sound of footsteps. Some one slipped 
back a heavy bolt, and opened the door a few inches to gaze suspiciously at 
the stranger. Probably Robina’s appearance disarmed fear ; for the door was 
soon thrown wide open and the veriest drab of a maid of all work asked 
sharply what she might please to want. 

‘* Is my father—I mean, is Colonel Harris here ?” 

“ Mr. Harris lodges here. I don’t know nothing about no colonels.” 

**T should like to see Mr. Harris, he expects me.” 

‘* He's out now. I'll call the missis.” 

It was not encouraging. Nearer eleven than nine on a winter’s night. 
A stranger in a strange place. The father who had sent for her so peremp- 
torily not even at home to receive her. No wonder poor Robina’s heart 
sank as she waited for ‘ missis,” whom she imagined to be the landlady. 

A slovenly, but rather good-tempered-looking young woman soon appeared. 

“Mr. ’Arris bad given you up till to-morrow, miss, and he’s gone out to 
supper ; but I’ve got a room all ready for you, and I can get you a cup of tea 
and a snack in a jiffey. You do look tired, to be sure.” 

She bustled about cheerfully, with the result that Robina, much refreshed 
by bathing ber face and hands with warm water, was soon sitting by the fire 
in her father’s parlour, partaking of tea and cold ham, Mrs. Bates attending 
on her with kindly goodwill which made up for the dirty tablecloth and the 
broken crockery. 

** | was afraid papa was ill,’’ Robina remarked, anxiously, ‘‘as he sent for 
me in such a hurry.” 

be No, miss ; he’s right enough,” answered the woman ; “‘ but I fancy he’s 
going away soon, and p’raps he wanted to say good-bye. I wouldn’t sit up 
for him if I were you, miss. He’s got his key, and it may be two or three in 
the morning before he comes in, and you'll be just tired out.” 

Robina would far rather have waited up, but she was worn out with 
fatigue and excitement. The parlour was separated by two flights of stairs 
from the bedroom, and she felt positively afraid of sitting downstairs in that 
strange house by herself after everyone had gone to rest, so she yielded to 
Mrs. Bates’, persuasions, and the kindhearted landlady had the satisfaction 
of seeing her safely disposed of before she went back to the kitchen. 

‘*There’s no te!ling who he’ll bring home with him,” she remarked to her 
husband, ‘‘ and that poor child’s not been used to cards and gambling, I'll 
make sore.” 

** Why on earth did he send for her ?” inquired the master of the house ; 
but his better half only shook her head. 

The long silence of which Robina had spoken to her aunt that afternoon 
had not been meaningless, 

Andrew, the faithful soldier-servant, had been dead some months, so he 
could not be the messenger of ill tidings, 

Colonel Harris had been discovered cheating at cards at his club, and 
though no proceedings were taken against him, the result was social ruin. 
He was expelled from the club, and all his boon companions cut him dead. 
He was over head and ears in debt, so there was nothing for it but to 
retrench. The handsome rooms in Clarges Street were given up, and the 
gallant officer, as plain ‘‘Mr. Harris,” took lodgings at Hamilton Terrace 
Brixton. F 

He ought to have done well, having only himself to keep on bis half-pay, 
but in an evil hour be mortgaged his income for two years to procure ready- 
money to speculate with. The venture failed, and Bertram Robert Harris 
was at his last gasp when he received a most welcome letter, asking him to 
call on his father’s lawyers. He called promptly, and the result of the inter- 
“= — telegram = Leslinton. 

e little servant brought Robina some hot water in the morni 
told her breakfast would be ready at nine. She went down to the _ 
punctually, but had to wait nearly half-an-hour before her father came in. 
‘ One look at him, and Robina decided Mrs. Bates was mistaken, and he 
— b scot ~ Lge: was white and haggard, his eyes heavy and bleared. 
u the signs of dissipation, poor Robin felt very anxious. 

He kissed her kindly enough, but his manner was irritable—almost 
peevish. 

“I suppose you think it’s a poor place,” he said, as he sat down to break- 


a * but it’s the best I can afford. I am a most unfortunate fellow, 
n, 








It struck the girl that he had grown much‘older in the last six months. He 
was shabby and carelessly got up. 

On his rare visits to Leslinton he had always looked so gay and prosperous 
that perhaps his daughter was still more struck by the contrast of his present 
state. 


‘© Mrs, Bates seems very good-natured,” said the girl, trying hard to think 
of some remark which would not snow her surprise; ‘‘but where is 
Andrew ?”’ 

“Dead. He died in July, and nothing bas gone right with me since. I’ve 
been shamefully robbed, child. If I bad my rights, things would be very 
different.” 

“I’m so glad you sent for me,” she answered, cheerfully. ** Perhaps I 
shall be able to make things a little more comfortable for you, papa.” 

‘*My dear girl, I’m going abroad to-morrow, and goodness knows if I shall 
ever come back to England. I’m sick of this country.” 

‘And are you going to take me,” asked Robin, wistfully, ‘‘ or did you only 
send for me to say good-bye”? ” 

‘*T’ll tell you everything when we are safe from interruption,” he said, 
ringing the bell sharply for Maria to clear away. 

He went to the window, and seemed completely absorbed in watching the 
tramways speeding citywards, until a bang of the door proclaimed the 
servant's departure. Then Robin moved gently to his side, and put her little 
hand in his. 

Colonel Harris sighed. 

‘© You're like your mother, child, and it was the worst day of my life when 
I lost her. I’ve never had heart to care about anything since. How old are 
you, Robina?” 

** Just eighteen, papa. lave you forgotten?” 

‘* Sit down by the fire. I have a great deal to say to you.” 

But he waited so long that the silence grew almost painful, and the girl 
broke it by saying,— 

‘¢T wish you would take me abroad with you, papa.” 

‘* Aren’t you happy at Leslinton,?” 

‘Oh, yes. Aunt Linda and uncle Tom are as kind as ever they can be, 
but they have eight children of their own, and——”’ 

“ And so you think they could spare you. Well, Robina, they will have to 
try, for I doubt if you will ever see Leslinton again.’’ 

** Do tell me what you mean.” 

‘‘I’m going to. Did the Lendons ever tell you anything about my family ? 
Not,” he continued in a lower tone, as though speaking to himself, “that 
they knew much to tell.” 

“¢ They never told me anything plainly. I have gathered from half words 
aunt Linda dropped now and then, that your relations were rich and grand, 
and they did not approve of your marriage.” 

‘‘They never approved of anything I did,” said the Colonel, pettishly. 
‘They started me in one of the most expensive regiments, and then left me 
to get on as I could. I hadn’t seen my father for nearly twenty years, Robina, 
till last week.” 

«Then he is still alive.” © 

‘Good gracious, yes,” retorted the Colonel. ‘‘ You surely didn’t think I 
was so old my father must be a Methuselab. He’s not much over seventy. 
A stronger man than I am, my dear, by a good deal, and with a tremendous 
will of his own.” 

Robin did not speak; she simply could not. She waited for her father 
to resume his history. 

“When I was a young man my father was a simple country gentleman, 
without more than a moderate fortune. There were half-a-dozen of us, and 
it was as much as he could do to start us in life ; but things are changed now. 
By a succession of unlooked-for deaths he is the head of the family. He has 
been Earl of Hillington these ten years, and in any one of them could have 
set me on my legs without feeling it.” 

Robina felt bewildered. She had never in ber life met—as children 
pbrase it—a real live nobleman. To know that she was actually the grandchild 
of one well nigh took her breath away. She was not pleased or elated, only 
simply amazed. 

‘‘He must be a horrid man,” she said, frankly, ‘‘ to treat you so badly, 
papa H but as you have seen him again, perhaps he is going to relent and be 

Tiendly.” 

**He will never do anything for me,’ said Harris, bitterly ; “‘ but last 
week I told him of you. My elder brother is a bachelor, and likely to remain 
so, avd I thought it as well to inform ny father of your existence, as after 
myself and Harris you are his next of kin.” ; 

‘*T—I don’t think I understand,” said poor Robin. ‘‘ Who is Harris ?” 

** Viscount Harris is your uncle and my elder brother. He will never 
marry, and as he hates me like poison, I thought be might join with my 
father to cut off the entail, so I calmly informed them that I possessed 
a daughter, and they made me a most peculiar proposal.’ 

Again he paused. Selfish to the core, he cared nothing for the suspense he 
inflicted on his daughter. If it had been her uncle Tom, Robin would have 
caught his sleeve and implored him to go on, but she stood somewhat in 
awe of this dearly loved but little known father, and so she waited with 
what patience she could for him to continue, a hysterical lump rising in her 
throat from very agony. 

‘* My father consulted with my mother and Harris respecting my request. 
I ought to tell you T had asked him to give me three thousand pounds—a 
mere trifle to a man of his wealth. They kept me some time in suspense. 
Then Lord Hillingdon wrote to me through his lawyer he would pay my 
passage to America and give me a thousand pounds on arriving there, with 
the’same sum every year I remained in exile, on condition that I gave up 
every right over my daughter, and transferred her immediately to his own 
guardianship.”’ 
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Robina stared. .There is no other word to express the strange, bewildered 
look on her face. 

Remember, she had seen Dr, Lendon bring up his eight children—in toler- 
able comfort, too—on about a third of the allowance offered by Lord 
Hillingdon to his son, That her grandfather should be willing to pay a 
thousand a year for the society of a girl he had never seen was perfectly 
preposterous, 

‘* Of course you refused,” she said, quietly. ‘‘You would not sell your 
own child, papa, and that’s what it comes to,” 

‘Don’t go into heroics,” said the Colonel, testily. ‘I am a 
poor man, my income is forestalled for years; I am in debt, and 
haven’t got two sovereigns to rub together. Of course, it’s monstrous that 
the Earl should insist on my liviog abroad, but I know America tolerably 
well, and there are sone cities in the States where a man can do pretty 
comfortably on the very meagre allowance which my noble father offers.” 

‘‘] should throw the money in his face,” said Robina hotly, ‘‘and tell 
him I bad as much right to live in England as he had,” 

‘ But you are eighteen, and I am forty-eight, and that makes a difference. 
Now, my dear, not another word on the subject. Everything is settled, and 
to reopen the discussion would only be giving us both needless pain.” 

But Robina was not coavinced. 

“Tt can’t be settled without me,” she said gravely, her old adoring love 
for her father struggling with a new consciousness of his true nature. ‘‘ Iam 
not a child, to be sent anywhere against my will. If you can’t have me with 
you in America, papa, aunt Linda will be glad to keep me. She is very 
fond of me, and I am useful with the little ones.” 

‘*My daughter shall rot be converted into an unpaid nursery maid,” 
said the Colonel hotly. ‘While you were a child you could live with the 
Lendons without hart ; now you are grown up I don’t choose to leave you in 
a poverty-stricken middle-class household. You may be Lady Robina Harris 
one of these days, and a great heiress, If you stay on at Leslinton you'd 
end by marrying the curate or Lendon’s assistant, if he keeps one.’’ 

‘‘T shall never marry beneath me,” returned his daughter, gravely. ‘‘I 
rather fancy, papa, that I am as proud as you are.” 

“T do not care to risk it,” said the Colonel, coldly. “ Besides, you seem 
to forget that my future income depends on your going to the Furd, since 
my father makes it an express condition that your home shonld be with 
him. ’ 

She was to be sold, that was what it came to in plain English Her father 
was willing to barter her to the Earl for a thousand a year. The price was a 
royal one, but every instinct of the girl’s nature revolted from the bargain. 
The blood rushed up into her face, her glorious eyes were full of indigna- 
tion, 

The Colonel watched her in careless surprise. Perhaps he thought, as 
Gerald Travers had done last night, that to be angry was very becoming to 
her. 

‘*You are making a great deal of fuss about nothing,” he said curtly. 
‘*You were willing enough to leave Leslinton at an hour’s notice to live with 
‘You are my father,” cried the indignant girl, ‘‘it’s quite another thing 
to be sent as a poor dependent on Lord Hillingdon’s bounty. I shall be 
wretched.” 

‘‘He promised me you should have every advantage,” returned the 
Colonel, ‘‘and my mother sent a message she would look on you as an 
adopted: daughter.” 

‘*T don’t want to be anyone’s adopted daughter but aunt Linda’s.” 

**Look here,” said her father sharply, ‘‘do you know what will happen 
if you refuse to g> to the Ford ?” 

“ie. 

“Then 1 had better enlighten you. My father will take back his offer. 
I shall be left penniless to face my creditors, I tell you plainly there will 
be but one end to it. I am tired of poverty and weary of life ; if my own 
child turns against me, a pistol-shot will finish things.” 

Robina buried her face in her hands. Was this the father she had deemed a 
hero? Was this the man whose child she had felt proud to be? It was a 
bitter awakening. 

‘* May I write co aunt Linda?” 

‘“You may not!” replied the Colonel. ‘‘It would be useless. Your 
answer must be given to-day. My life or death is in your hands.” 

‘If I go to the Ford and am miserable there, must I stay? Is it for ever 
that you want to sell me to my grandfather? ” 

‘*You speak very strangely. I have no doubt the Earl will be satisfied 
if you remain with him until you come of age—or marry.” 

‘‘T shall never marry. That will be three years then ?” 

“ Yea. 

There followed a long blank silence. Robin could hear the ticking of the 
American clock on the mant-Ipiece, and the cheerful strains of a barrel organ 
gtinding out the latest music-hall success on its wheezy notes. She longed 
to end the scene, and yet something seemed to choke her when she tried to 
speak. She knew her father must havehis way. After his av ful threat 
of suicide she simply dared not refuse to make the sacrifice he demanded, 
and yet she hated the very thought of spending three years as a dependent 
among her noble kinsfolk. 

A very simple thing nerved her for the effort. Only a hawker appearing 
at the window with a huge basket of holly. Quick as thought she went back 
in fancy to the red-brick house at Leslinton, and the merry Christmas Eve 
last year when the children had decorated every room with bright, red holly, 
and as a great treat they were allowed to go down into the hall quite iate and 
ilsten to the carol singers who never failed to include Dr. Lendon’s in their 
rounds, and of all their lays the one most in favour with the small folk was, — 





* The holly and the ivy, 
Now both are full well grown, 
Of all the trees that are in the wood 
The holly bears the crown.” 


And their mother, as she listened, told Robin she loved the holly better than 
the fairest flower of summer, because it came to gladden the world at the 
year’s darkest time, and, like love, was ever green. No, she could not g> 
back to Leslinton and tell Aunt Linda she had left her father to his fate to 
spare herself a little humiliation : the sacrifice must be made, She turned 
her eyes from the window and the bright scarlet berries, and walked to her 
father’s side. 

‘*It shall be as you wish,” she said simply, ‘‘ only remember, my 
a must last only three years. When I am twenty-one 1 must be 
ree 

He would have caressed and thanked her, but somehow Robin shrank 
from his kisses, She hated the future which lay before her; but, poor girl, 
it was not sorrow for herself which gave her such a bitter heartache. It was 
he: miserable consciousness that the father she had so worshipped had—sold 

er, 

‘*T am very glad you are sensible at last,” said Colonel Harris, presently. 
‘*T sail for New York on Christmas Eve, and Ihave a great many prepara- 
tions to make. Can I trust you if I go out to attend to some business ? ” 

A defiant look flashed into the beautiful eyes. 

‘*T shall not run away, if that is what you mean,” said Robina, gravely. 
** When shall you be back ?” 

‘* Not till late in the afternoon. Mrs, Bates will bring you some dinner.’ 

He got as far as the street door ; then he came back, and said, huskily,— 

‘*Think of me as kindly as you can, Robina—for your mother’s sake.” 

He was gone. The door had banged bebind him in proof of the fact 
Robin drew a springless easy chair close up to the fire, and sat down to think. 
There was nothing else for her to do, poor child. Apartments of the grade 
of Hamilton-terrace do not provide books to amuse their lodgers, and if 
Colonel Harris enjoyed the newspaper he did not bring it home. There was 
absolutely nothing in the room except the regulation table, chairs and 
cheffonier, which all landladies regard as indispensable. 

Robin gave a shudder as she glanced round. ‘There was not one home-like 
touch in her father’s abode. She was used to shabby furniture at her aunt’s 
house ; but there every room bore the stamp of its occupants’ patient, hope- 
ful struggle to make the best of things. 

Was it possible that only yesterday she and aunt Linda had sat at work 
together without even a suspicion of their coming separation? Why, it 
seemed weeks ago, and she must make her home among strangers for three 
long years! Why, the children would almost have forgotten her, and how 
could aunt Linda grapple with that terrible basket of mending by hereelf ! 

** And I can’t tell her all,”’ thought the poor girl. ‘‘ She may think I like 
to be with my rich relations, and I can’t tell her I had no choice, that my 
own father had sold me into captivity.” : 

She had had few particulars of her destiny ; but as her father was to sail 
on Christmas Eve, she concluded she would be handed over to her new 
guardian before he left Brixton. Even then there would be two mortul days 
to spend in this dreary room. She could not sit always doing nothing with 
only her sad thoughts to occupy her; or she should go mad. Perhaps her 
father would let her help with his packing. 

At any rate she could ask him, and meanwhile she knew there was the 
socks she had begun to knit for baby, upstairs in her portmanteau, she would 
go and fetch it. As she turned to leave the room, she caught sight of herself 
in the little glass over the fire- place. 

‘*T look like a ghost,”’ she thought sadly, as she saw the long, unbroken 
line of black. ‘‘ What can I have done with Marjory’s sprig of holly? I 
must have dropped it at the station, and I promised to keep it till I went 
home. Ob, Marjie dear, we littie thought how long I was to be away,” 

The door opened—Maria dispensed with such ceremonies as knocking—and 
the maid-of-all-work ushered in a tall, elderly man, with grizzly hair and 
beard. Robin decided he could not possibly be her grandfather, and took 
courage, 

«Papa is out just now,” she said simply, ‘‘and I am afraid he will be 
gone some time.” Se 

The gentleman had closed the door on Maria. He advanced to Robin with 
outstretched hand. 

“*T have just left Colonel Harris. He told me I should find you here, and 
that he had prepared you for my visit.” 

** You—you can’t be my grandfather ?” 

Mr. Aylmer smiled, 

‘*T am only bis lawyer~-John Aylmer-—at your service, Miss Harris.” 

“Oat” 

There was such an intense relief in this monosyllable that the lawyer wet 
on cheerfully, — 

“ Your father told me he bad explained everything to you.” 

“I don’t know about everything,” said Robia, gravely. ‘‘ He told me he 
had promised Lord Hillingdon I should live with him until I was twenty- 
one.” 

Mr. Aylmer bowed. on 

‘* Colonel Harris bas a great objection to saying farewell. Knowing that 
my wife and I were to have tbe pleasure of escorting you to your grand- 
father’s on Thursday, he suggeste1 you should come to us at one. He is 
very much engaged himeelf until he sails, and he thinks you would be very 
dull here.” 

To his surprise she burst into tears. . 

‘*My dear young lady, I hope I have not distressed you. I know it must 
be painful for you to have to leave your aunt and make your home among 
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strange relations ; but siace it has to be, I really think itis better for you to 
come to us ; this is a dreary place for a young girl.” 

‘*Tt isn’t that,” and she strangled back her sobs to speak ; “ but it is so 
cruel to be foisted on strangers who can’t want me!” 

‘*Ts that all?” and Mr, Aylmer smiled cheerfully. ‘‘ My wife wants you 
very much ; she was at school with your mother and her cousin Lindaa good 
many years ago, and she will be delighted to welcome you for their sakes. 
I knew your mother well, Miss Harris, in her last years, and I assure you I 
don't look on her child as a stranger ; and now, my dear, if you will see to 
any packing you may have to do I will take you home at once.”’ 

The packing did not take long. Very soon the lawyer and his charge were 
bowling away towards Streatham. 

‘*Mr. Aylmer,” asked the girl, timidly, ‘‘do you ‘mean I am not to see 
papa again ?”’ 

‘* Hs thought it best not. He will be very busy, and he hasa great objec- 
tion to farewell scenes.” 

**Do you think he will get on in America?” Then seeing Mr. Aylmer 
hesitated, she added, ‘*‘ Please tell me the truth.” 

‘*My dear,” said the lawyer, gravely, ‘‘ your father is one of those men 
who seldom get on anywhere. I think in a fresh country, with a liberal 
allowance from his father and entirely new surroundings, he will have every 
chance.” 

*‘T can’t understand it. You speak as though you approved of his 
going.” 

“T do, most strongly.” 

‘I thought it was just spite of my uncle and grandfather. That 
perhaps they were so rich they felt ashamed of having a poor relation in Eng- 
land, and so compelled papa to go abroad.” 

‘* Did Colonel Harris tell you so?’’ 

** No—but pe 

‘*Then, for yoar own sake, do believe me. Not one member of Lord 
Hillingdon’s family would feel ashamed of a poor relation. Your father ’—he 
paused as though to choose his words—‘‘ has got into a very reckless set. The 
one chance for his future was to break off all bis present associations. This 
was the sole cause for the Earl’s persuading him to go abroad. And now here 
we ure at Ellerslie, and you must let me welcome you very warmly to my 
home.” 

But Robin only felt quite sure of the welcome when she had seen Mrs. 
Aylmer, a gentle, sweet-faced woman, who looked some years younger than 
aunt Linda, though she told Robia they were the same age; but poverty and 
care had not laid their hand on Grace Aylmer, and time had dealt very 
gently with her. 

‘¢ We will bave lunch first,” said Robin’s hostess, when Mr. Aylmer had 
left them to go back to the office, ‘‘and then I will take you out for a 
drive.’ 

But after lunch she waited just a litttle to explain to Robin a charge en- 
trasted to her. 

‘‘ Lord Hillingdon came to see me last week,” she said, gently, ‘‘ and he 
asked me to help you choose anything you might want, because the Ford is so 
far from shops.” 

Robin blushed crimson. 

“‘T would much rather not have anything new. It seems like a slight to 
aunt Linda, she always gave me all she could.” 

** You will meet a great many people at the Ford,” said Mrs. Aylmer, 
quietly, ‘‘and the Earl is arich man. Asa ‘come out’ young lady you will 
want things that would not have been needed in your school days. I am 
sure your grandfather will be hart if you refused his presents, and I shall be 
terribly disappointed, for I am very fond of shopping.” 

Robina yielded the point. She wondered if Mrs. Aylmer had any children 
of her own to shop for. Perhaps Grace guessed this, for she said, a little 
gravely, — 

‘© Your aunt J.inda has been more blessed than me. My only little one 
died in babyhood, Mr. Aylmer had one daughter when I maried him, and 
I love her dearly ; but it is not the same thing.” 

‘*No, indeed. Is Miss Aylmer at home? Shall I see her while I am 
here ?” 

‘© You will see her when you are at The Ford. She has been married 
five or six years to the Vicar of Ford Royal. That is why we shall have the 
pleasure of taking you to Yorkshire on Thursday, we are going to spend 
Cbritmas with Hildred. ’ 

‘*T do so wish it was any other time of year. Ihave never been away 
from aurt Linda at Christmas time since I can remember.” 

** She could not expect to keep you always,” said Mrs. Aylmer, cheerfully. 
** Don’t blush so, dear, with that face, Linda must have expected you to marry 
young.” 

The remembrance of the Rev. Edward Watson redoubled Robin’s blushes, 
and she did not speak again till the brougham stopped at a very fashionable 
ladies’ costumier’s, and Mrs. Aylmer began to choose an outfit for the Earl's 
grandchild ; it seemed to that young lady, with an utter disregard of expense. 

She was well known at the establishment, and the manager readily pro- 
mised that the few necessary alterations should be made, and the order de- 
livered at Ellerslie the following morning. 

Other shops were visited in due course, and it occurred to Robin it was 
marvellously easy to buy anything provided you had an ample purse. 

She looked so thoughtful when she and Mrs. Aylmer had returned to 
Ellerslie and were sitting over their tea, that the latter’s kind motherly heart 
ached for her. 

‘* My dear Robin—may I call you so? the name just suits you—I think 
if only you can get over your home-sickness you will be very happy at the 
Ford.” 











**T shall be perfectly miserable,” declared Miss Harris ; ‘‘ everybody will 
look down on me,” 

“*T doubt it; but who is ‘everyone,’ Robin?” 

** All my uncles and aunts and their families.” 

Mrs, Aylmer smiled. 

* You have one uncle, Lord Harris, and I am confident he never looked 
down on anyone ; but Robin, my dear, you may search England through 
without finding an aunt on your father’s side. You have one cousin, the 
Earl’s niece ; but she is only a visitor at the Ford.” 

“ Papa said he was one of half-a-dozen.” 

** Was, true enough ; but Lord Hillingdon lost his youngest son a few years 
ago, two of his daughters died young, the last remaining is in India with 
her husband. Your dreaded relations number only three, Robin, your 
grandfather, his wife and son ; unless, indeed, you count Lady Charlotte, and 
she is seldom there.’’ 

‘*Ts she young?” 

“She thinks so. If you want to gain her friendship, Robin, be careful not 
to differ from her Charlotte Delamere is forty ; but as she is engaged to a 
man a dozen years her junior she is most anxious to appear youthful.” 

‘*T will not forget, but I don’t think I shall like her.” 

“You must do your best. I confess Charlotte Delamere is the only person 
whose reception of you I feel doubtful about. I would rather tell you the 
story myself, it may explain things to you. Twenty years ago she was pas- 
sionately in love with your father, and—being a great heiress—his parents 
were most anxious heshould marry her.” 

‘* Were they engaged ? ” 

“*T am not sure that it went so far as that. The family regarded it asa 
settled fact ; but I don’t think anyone else did.” 

Robin shivered. Some strange instinct seemed to warn her trouble would 
come to her through Lady Charlotte Delamere. She would have felt 
still more uneasy could she have guessed that her tormentor of the evening 
before, the ‘* Gerald” from whom his half-brother had rescued her, was 
no other than her cousin’s fiancé. 


—-- 


CHAPTER IV. 


Six Niet Carrutners had plenty to do before starting to spend Christmas 
in the country ; but on Wednesday afternoon he found time to go to Brixton 
and search for Hamiton terrace. 

Mrs. Bates opened the door to him, and was much impressed by his 
appearance. 

**T came to inquire after Miss Harris,” said Niel, pleasantly, ‘‘I 
travelled with her to London on Monday evening, and she was then in great 
anxiety about ber father. If sheis unable to leave him perhaps you can tell 
me how he is getting on.” 

** Were you a friend of his, sir?” . 

*T never saw him to my knowledge. Why, you cannot mean that he is 
dead ?” 

“No, but he’s cleared out, sir; he went to Liverpool to-day, and he sails 
for America to-morrow.” 

**Then he was not ill at all?” 

‘*Not he, sir. It’s my opinion he was a regular bad lot. A nice old 
gentleman came yesterday, and fetched the poor girl away, which it’s my 
opinion, sir, was a deal too good for her dissipated old father.” 

Niel turned away, he had heard enough; whatever history lay beyond this 
woman’s brief story he could not fathom, but he felt tolerably certain some 
heavy trouble had fallen on his pansy-eyed princess. He left King’s Cross 
early the next day, aad reached Hornsea about four. There a carriage was 
waiting, and Lord Hillingdon’s fine horses soon covered the five miles to the 
Ford. 

Sir Niel had been a favourite with the Earl and Countess all his life. His 
father, though some years older than Viscount Harris, had been his sworn 
friend, and left his old comrade sole guardian of his son, Lord Harris and 
Niel ‘ got on” admirably as guardian and ward, though there were only 
twenty years between them. But none of the family at the Ford approved of 
Lady Carruthers’ second marriage ; they did not quarrel with her, but all real 
intimacy ceased, and it was with great dissatisfaction that her relations heard 
of Lady Charlotte’s engagement to handsome reckless Gerald. But the 
welcome Niel received from his old friends was very warm and hearty. Lady 
Hillingdon was dispensing afternoon tea when he arrived, and she told him 
with a smile she was de.ighted he had come by the early train, they would be 
able to tell him all the news before the other guests disturbed them. 

“Then you have a house full?” said Niel, smiling - “ And yet you be- 
guiled me by telling me it was only just yourselves.” A quiet expressive 
glance from Lord Harris told Sir Niel he bad made a mistake, and a few 
minates later he followed his quondam guardian to see the rooms prepared for 
him. 

‘*1'm awfully glad you were able to come Niel,” said the Viscount, heartily. 
“You are such a favourite of my mother’s, and I want specially to keep her 
in good spirits just now. To tell you the truth, old fellow, we are all ina 
awful state of trepidation ; we have made a very rash compact with the best 
intentions, and now I’m afraid we are all repenting it.” 

‘* What bave you done ?” . 

“‘ Saddled ourselves with the charge of a girl we have never seen. You've 
never met my brother; so, perhaps, you don’t know he has a grown-up 
daughter.” 

**T always thought he was a bachelor.” 

“It’s rather a sore subject, he—married beneath him. Death has been 50 
busy in our family that it's on the cards my unknown niece may one day | 
lady of the Ford, and so my father declared herhome ought to be here, while 
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Bertram is abroad, I expect he’s right, but we all rather dread the 
introduction.” : 

‘Is Lady Charlotte at home ?” 

‘‘Yos, Your mother and Gerald are coming by the next train, and I 
rather fancy during this visit the wedding day is to be fixed. I hope it will 
turn out well, Niel; but, though Gerald’s your own brother, I can’t help 
telling you I think it’sa risky experiment.” 

‘*Can’t you speak to Lady Charlotte ?” 

‘*T’ve talked to her till I’m nearly hoarse, and she actually suggested I 
wanted to keep her single because, if she dies unmarried, her fortune reverts 
tous. Can you wonder I gave up the task ?” 

‘And Gerald informed me he was his own master, and would brook no 
interference from a half-brother only five years'his senior.” 

** Well,” said Lord Harris, gravely, ‘‘I suppose they must e’en gang 
their ain gait ; but I’don’t think the match will be a success.” 

‘* Dinner is at eight I suppose.” 

ef Yes, but come down-again now. I want you to be there when my niece 
appears, i 

‘Surely she is not coming alone.” 

‘*Oh no. Our Jawyer ‘and his wife are coming to spend Christmas near us, 
and they will leave my niece here before they go on to Ford Royal Vicarage. 
Come along, Niel ; I know as soon as the hands of the clock have passed six, 
my father and mother will be working themselves into a frenzy. It’s a little 
hard on them toat this girl should be their only grandchild, and they 
should never have seen her face:” ; 

‘* And my mother and Gerald come by the same train.” 

‘* Yes, but toa different station. Charlotte has driven down to meet them 
in the brougham. " We planned it 80 on purpose, We thought we would get 
a sight of Robina first.” 

‘“* What an extraordinary fume!” 

‘*Isn’t it? Ihope to goodness she won’t:expect us to call her Bob.” 

The drawing-room was a very picture of comfort. The wood fire burnt 
brightly, and many wax candles lent their soft pleasant radiance to the scene. 
But the Viscount was right; the old husband and wife were terribly 
agiiated. The Countess let hér knitting drop into her lap, and turned her 
eyes continually to the gilt*ormolu clock’ on the” mantel-piece, while ber 
husband went to the window two or three times, avowedly to see if it snowed, 
but, Sir Niel felt certain, to listen for the sound of wheels. It came at last, the 
trot of horses’ hoofs. There wasa little anxiety as to whether it could be the 
brougham from Sellington, but the Earl gave it as his verdict’ it was the 
vicarage carriage, and he was righi, for, instead of turning towards the stables, 
they could distinctly hear the horses dash on towards the further gate; and 
then Deacon, the butler, flung open the drawing-room door, and announced 
‘Miss Harris.” 

The Karl was nearest. He went to mect Robina, and, taking her hand, 
led her up to his wife. The tears stood in the old lady’s eyes as she stooped 
and kissed the beautiful face, saying, — 

“‘T am very glad to see you, dear. Welcome tothe Ford. This is your 
uncle Paul, and here is a great friend of ours—Sir Niel Carrathers.”’ 

“T have met Sir Niel before,” said Robin, frankly ; ‘* he travelled in the 
same train as I did on Monday, and he was very kind to me.” 

Niel smiled gravely. 

‘*T did very little. I hope you reached Brixton safely, and found no cause 
for anxiety.’ 

Lady Hillingdon looked so bewildered that Robina explained. 

‘* When my father telegraphed to Leslinton for me to come to London at 
once we were afraid he was very ill.”’ 

‘*Ts Leslinton a nice place ?”’ asked Lord. Harris, trying to put her at her 
ease, 

**T used to think it rather dull, but now I have come away from it it 
seems the dearest place in the world.” . 

‘* Were you at school there ?” 

“Oh no; I lived with my uncle and aunt. Uncle Tom is a doctor, and 
they have eight children.” 

But Lady Hillingdon made a diversion. She was just a little afraid of her 
niece. Nothing would have vexed her more than anyone’s saying so, but it 
was true; so her one object was to get Robina safely out of the drawing- 
room before Lady Charlotte returned, and she proposed to take her grandchild 
upstairs, 

‘‘T will send my own maid to help you to night. After Christmas we will 
see about getting you one of your own.” 

‘*T would much rather not,” said Robin. “I am used to waiting on my- 
self, and I don’t want to be more trouble to you than I can help.” 

“You must never think you are a trouble, my dear,” said the Countess, 
gently, “you little know how all these years we have longed fora grand- 
— Bertram always gave us to understand his little girl died with his 
wife. 

She kissed the fair, blushing face, rang for the maid and some tea, and 

then she went back to the drawing-room, leaving Robin in a reverie by the 
fire, 
, Could it really be true? This beautiful room and its luxurious surround- 
ings seemed like fairy-land. Was it not some wonderful dream from which 
she would presently awake to find herself in the dreary Brixton lodgings—in 
the whitewashed bedroom at Leslinton ? 

Robin began to fancy life at Ford Royal would not be so terrible after ull. 
Her grandparents seemed kindly disposed to her, and after the painful 
awakenings she had suifered respecting her father she was not quite disposed 
to accept his description of them. She would rather have been at home. 
She longed for aunt Linda and the children; but if she must be parted 
from then, why, perhaps her lines had fallen in a pleasant place. 

“Iam glad Sir Niel is here,” thought the girl, dreamily, ‘‘ but oh, what 





a blessing it isn’t his half-brother} What should I have done if he had been 
a guest at the Ford?” 

The entrance of a trim, middle-aged woman disturbed her reflections. 

‘*T’ll soon get your things unpacked, miss,” said Timmins ; “‘ there’s over 
an hour before dinner, and my lady won’t be up to dress till twenty minutes 
to eight.” 

Robin handed her the keys with a very painful consciousness that Timmins’ 
black cashmere was a much finer quality than the one which, till lately, had 
been her own best attire. 

‘* What will you wear to-night, Miss Harris?” demandéd Timmins, when 
she had surveyed Mrs. Aylmer’s purchases caréfully. ‘If you’ve no special 
choice I should advise this,” and she took up a soft clinging black lace made 
with a baby body and: sleeves. ‘‘ Black should suit you rarely, as you're so 
fair, and I'll ask the gardener for some red camellias for a touch of colour.” 

She piled up the pretty wavy hair in front in soft, feathery masses, and 
coiled the dark tresses around the little bead in one thick plait like a 
coronet. The effect was magical. Robin felt a great accession of dignity, and 
was quite enough at home with’ the obliging Timmins to’ improve on her sug- 
gestion of the camellias, 

** Tf you could find me just a few sprays of holly I would rather; Iam so 
fond of the red berries ; it wouldn’t seein like Christmas-time if I hadn’t 
some. 

** Very well, miss,” replied Timmins, “but to my thinking holly’s nasty 
prickly stuff.” - b buf 

She soon returned with a plentiful supply, and then leaving Robin to 
adorn herself with it she hurried away to her mistress. &. 

A‘ quarter of an hour later the Countesé canie’ in resplendent in black 
velvét and point lace, the Hillingdon diamonds flashing on her dress liké rays 
of fite ; a beautiful stately old lady fit to be Wistréss of such a grand old place. 
She ‘looked well pléased as she caught sight of the slight figure robed in black 
laée;"a Iohg trailing piece of ivy crossing the front ofthe bodice and finished 
at either end with a little sprig of bright red holly. 

**T meant to lend you my pearls,” said the Countess, smiling, ‘‘ but I 
think your own taste is best. Iam going to send you in to dinner with Sir 
Nie], As you have met him before, it will be pleasanter for you than having 
quite a stranger for your escort.” 

‘* Much pleasanter, thank you, grandmamma.” 

‘* Have you no second name ?” asked the Countess. ‘‘ Robina sounds too 
long and formal for a child like you.” 

**They always call me Robin at home. Uncle Tom says it suits me.” 

‘*T think he’s right,’’ said the old lady kindly. ‘* Now, my dear, we must 
go downstairs. There are a good many people here to-night, but I hope you 
will try and feel at home.” 

It was an immense relief to Robin to find that the “good many people” 
were apparently yet to come. Only two were in the drawing-room when 
they reached it, her uncle Harris and Sir Niel. The younger maa made his 
way at once to Robina. 

‘€ Will you let me show you the conservatory, Miss Harris, if you are fond 
of flowers.” Then, as the Countess looked at him a little uneasily, ‘I am 
very quick at hearing, Lady Hillingdon, and we will come back the moment 
Deacon appears.’ 

But when he had led the way through the glass doors into the fragrant 
conservatory, he did not attempt to point out its beauties to Robin. He only 
said very gently, — 

‘© We are not quite strangers, May I give you a word of advics? ” 

“T shall be grateful.” 

** Do not tell anyone of your annoyance in the train last Monday.” 

‘‘T never meant to. IfI had been at home I should have told Aunt 
Linda, but everyone here is strange.” 

** And—I had better tell you that you may not betray any recognition—my 
brother is staying here.” 

‘*Oh!” There was no mistaking the scared look in the beautiful face. 
‘Oh! must I talk to him like anyone else?” 

‘**T am afraid you must not betray any displeasure. It would only arouse 
remark ; but I do not.think he is likely to intrude much on your attention. 
He is engaged to Lady Chirlotte Delamere, and she will require all his 
time.” 

‘“‘ Thank you for telling me, Sir Niel. I never was among strangers before 
in my life. I feel almost terrificd at being suddenly thrown among so many 
people I know nothing of.” 

“Your grandmother will be your best friend,” he said gently, ‘I have 
known and loved her all my life, and I am sure she will help you. There is 
a Miss Treherne here on a visit, who is the kindest person I ever met. 
Either of these two, Miss Harris, you may trust fully; but,” he lowered 
his voice, ‘‘ confide as little as possible in your cousin, Lady Charlotte 
Delamere.” 

It was Mrs. Aylmer’s warning in different words, but Robin had no time to 
ask for more explanations. The guests were arriving fast, and Sir Niel led 
her back to the drawing room. 

Robin had never seen so many people in one room except ata school party, 
but Sir Neil showed neither haste nor embarrassment as he steered his way to 
a couch, where a lady some years older than Robina sat alone, a little 
disregarded. 

‘« Miss Treherne, may I introduce you to the Earl’s granddaughter, Miss 
Harris?” 

A kind voice greeted Robina, and Emily Treherne made room for her on 
the sofa, with a smile of welcome. : . ; 

“T heard you were expected to-night. Isa ot this a beautiful old place ?’ 

“*Do you live in Yorkshire ? ’ asked Robine 

‘* No—near London now ; but I was bor Yord Royal Vicarage, and I 
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lived there till my father died five years ago, so you see I am quite a 
daughter of the soil, and I can tell you who everyone is.” 

But the telling was not to be done then, for Deacon had appeared, and the 
Countess began to marshal her guests, 

The party mustered eighteen all told. There was another baronet besides 
Sir Niel, but he was well on in the sixties, and a widower. He took in Mrs. 
Carruthers, and Neil, who was following them with Robin on his arm, took 
the opportunity to tell her that that was his mother, 

‘© Your mother! ” exclaimed the girl in an amazed whisper. ‘‘ Why, she 
looks quite young.” 

Sir Niel did not think it necessary to tell her that Mrs, Travers had called 
in art to assist nature. Tle only said lightly,— 

‘* Well, she says so often she is younger than I am, that perhaps she has 
grown to believe it, She married at seventeen, Miss Harris, and she thinks 
it very unkind of me always to have looked my full age, and evon a little 
more.” 

‘* She is like your brother, Where is he ?” 

‘*Behind, with Lady Charlotte. She always wears blue, so you will easily 
recognise her when we tke our seats.” 

But when Robin had sufficient courage to lift her eyes and glance down the 
long table, she thought Sir Niel must have made a mistake, and that the 
elegant woman in pale blue silk and swan’s down at Gerald’s side could not 
be his fiancée, for the years had not dealt kindly with Lady Charlotte, and 
though, like Mrs. Travers, she would have been willing to do anything to 
look young, she had not succeeded, because her natural defects were those 
hardest to hide. 

She was so painfully thin, that “‘ scraggy ” was the most suitable word to 
apply to her face and neck, Her high cheekbones were painfully prominent, 
her arms were bony, and though her sallow complexion was hidden by 
powder and her indistinct eyebrows had been judiciously darkened, no one 
could look at her and not see that she was years older than the handsome, 
careless young fellow at her side. 

It seemed an interminable repast, but at last Lady Hillingdon smiled to 
her most illustrious guest, and the nine ladies filed slowly back to the 
drawing-room where poor Robin felt most hopelessly ‘‘ out of it,”’ and only 
wished she had known whether it would give offence if she went to bed ! 
Half-past nine. She glanced at the clock, and pictured to herself the happy 
party at the red-brick house, and the grand tying up of Christmas parcels, 
and directing of Christmas cards even then going on. It was Christmas Eve 
here, too, but no one seemed to think anything of the festival at the Ford. 
Robin wondered with a little pang whether only ‘‘ poor people” kept 
Christmas; 

** You look so tired,” said Miss Treherne, coming up toherkindly, ‘‘ Did 
you come from London to-day ?” 

‘*Yes, I think I am tired, and I feel so lonely too. It is the first 
Christmas Eve I ever spent away from home.” 

** Come into the conservatory,” said Emily. ‘‘ You can rest better there. 
The Vountess will have a little nap, she always does, and Lady Ernestone too, 
Mrs, Carruthers and Lady Charlotte have gone off somewhere together. The 
others are old friends and will amuse each other. We shall not be missed.” 

It was very pleasant among the fragrant flowers, sitting on a rustic bench, 
near a rippling fountain ; but the beauty of the scene could not take away 
the pain at Robin’s heart, and perhaps Miss Treherne guessed as much, 

‘* You will go home again some day, dear,” she whispered ; “ it is not as 
though your dear ones were dead.” 

‘Tt will never be the same again,” persisted Robin. ‘‘I have got to 
stay here three years. I shall seem a stranger to them when I go back, and 
they are so poor they will think I Zike being among rich people.” 

Emily Treherne took the girl’s hand gently. 

‘*T have been at the Ford so much I think I know Lady Hillingdon almost 
better than her own niece does. I assure you, Robina—let me call you so this 
once—all these years she has longed for a grandchild, If your friends at 
Leslinton could know what a lonely home you have come to gladden, dear, 
they would not grudge you to it.” 

‘* But the Countess has Lady Charlotte ?” 

**Lady Charlotte is not a very cheerful person to live with ; besides, she 
is to be married soon.” 

* When?” 

‘Ido not know. I fancy the day is to be fixed during Mr. Travers’ 
present visit.” 

** Do you like Mr. Travers?” 

‘I believe he is generally popular. He is not a favourite of mine, 
because I think he never does his brother justice. Twenty years ago, when 
my father took pupils, Sir Niel lived with us. I think he was more at home 
at the Vicarage than at his own beautiful Priory, He was with us five years 
and seemed jast like a younger brother to me. Then, as we often spent 
months together at the Ford afterwards, we never grew out of the old 
friendship.” 

**Ts he married ?” 

*‘Oh dear no! Mrs, Travers would tell you it is his one redeeming 
quality.” 

‘* What can she mean ?” 

“*My dear, Sir Niel is a rich man, while Gerald and Mr-. Travers are 
comparatively poor. They are always making calls on Niel’s purse, and if, 
he was a married man they might not find him so generous.” 

‘* Perhaps he loved someone and she died,” suggested Robin. ‘I think, 
Miss Treherne, his face is very sad.” 

‘* Whose face?” said a sharp voice near them, and looking up, Robina 
saw Lady Charlotte Delamere watching her with a rather spiteful expression. 
Emily Treherne came to the rescue, ; 








‘¢ Miss Harris and I were gossiping,” she said, pleasantly, ‘ You have 
not met your cousin, Lady Charlotte ; shall I introduce you ?” 

Lady Charlotte shook hands frigidly. Robina marvelled how she could 
have offended her ; she little guessed her misdeeds might have been summed 
up in one word—beanty. 

“ Coffee isin,” said Charlotte, “ you had better both of you come back to 
the drawing-room ; the gentlemen will be up directly, Emily, and we shall 
want some of your charming songs.” 

“Do you sing or play, Miss Harris?” asked Emily, determined Robina 
should not be left out of the conversation, 

‘Very little. I am not at all accomplished.” 

‘Then I shali advise my aunt to send you to school for a couple of years 
or so,” said Lady Charlotte, tartly. “It would be the best thing in the 
world for you.” 

‘*T don’t think you will persuade the Countess to give up her grandchild,” 
said Niel, quietly, he had come up in time to catch the last words, “ and 
Miss Harris will be needed here, Charlotte, when you become Mrs. Travers.” 

He was always polite to Lady Charlotte, because he pitied her so intensely 
for the mistake she was making ; and she, being one of the vainest women 
going, and very obtuse, so completely misunderstood his motives that she 
believed he envied his brother, and that she might have been Lady Carruthers 
had she pleased. 


CHAPTER V. 


CuristMAs morning dawned bright and cold. Robin, fatigued with her long 
journey and all the excitement of the previous day, slept till the tardy 
winter's sun came pouring into her room, and then opened her eyes to find 
the faithful Timmins standing by her bedside with a tray containing a cup 
of tea, some crisp, dainty toast, and what seemed a perfect pile of letters 
and small parcels 

‘They can’t all be for me,” said Robin, raising herself on one elbow to 
get a nearer view, 

‘Yes, they are, Miss Harris, I'll leave you now and come back in half- 
an-hour to see if you want anything. Breakfast’s at ten o’clock, and it’s 
just gone nine now.” 

Left alane, Robin's anxious eyes soon picked out her aunt’s writing from 
the little pile, and she opened Mrs. Lendon’s letter with mingled fear and 
hope. It was the first she had received from Leslinton since leaving, as she 
had waited to write ‘‘home”’ until she was at the Aylmers’, Eagerly the girl 
scanned the closely-written pages to see if her aunt Linda understood that 
going to the Ford was not her own choice but an act almost forced on her 
by her father. 

She need not have been afraid ; aunt Linda knew the girl she had brought 
up too well to think she would desert her for the sake of a more luxurious 
home. Reading ‘‘ between the lines” of Robin’s letter, both husband and 
wife had guessed the girl’s love for ber father and faith in him, had both 
received a rough awakening, Nothing could have been more tender than 
the letter Robin held. 

**We miss you terribly,” wrote Mrs. Lendon, “but I am sure it was 
right for you to go to the Ford. You needed to see something more of the 
world.than this quiet old town, and I am sure the Earl and Countess will be 
gratefal for the society of our Robin Redbreast. I hope you will be allowed 
to come back to us for a little visit before long; and remember, dear, I 
shall always consider you as much my daughter as Marjory. I think Mr. 
Watson must have known your father was Lord Hillingdon’s son, so little 
surprised did he seem by the news of your departure. I begin to fancy, 
Robin, you were right in not attaching much value to his attentions. The 
children have sent a collection of letters whose shape and writing will, I 
imagine, horrify the Earl’s butier, if it is his task to distribute the contents 
of the post-bag. Write to me as often as you can, and believe, déar, we 
shall always be anxious for news fo you.” 

The presents from Leslinton were small and quaint, valuable only from 
the amount of love which they represented ; but a b.autiful little gold watch 
had come from Mr, and Mrs. Alymer, a pretty necklace of filigree silver ivy 
from the Countess, and a string of pearls from the Earl, and only the thanks 
which would presently have to be spoken marred Robin’s enjoyment. 

She was up and dressed by the time Timmins returned, and gratified the 
maid by her admiration of the lovely view from her window, 

‘* Yes, the Ford’s a beautiful place, Miss Harris,” agreed the maid, ‘‘ but 
a kind of shadow’s rested on it the last few years. You see, the Earl and 
Countess are getting old, and the Viscount’s not young. We seemed to want 
a bit of youth and sunshine about the old®house, and I’m sure we’re very 
pleased to welcome you here, miss, and only wish you had come sooner.”’ 

Robin found herself seated next to Mrs. Travers at breakfast and thought 
the widow the most detestable person she bad ever seen. She simpered and 
tittered like a girl in her teens, and all the while, as Miss Harris was quite 
quick enough to perceive, she was doing her utmost to discover, how when 
and where Sir Niel bad first met Robin, information which was not afforded 
her, 

“You would never take him for my son,” said the widow, plaintively, 
‘*he does not resemble me in the least. He takes after his father’s family 
and always did. Now Gerald is my image.” 

Robin did not feel bound to reply to this speech, but Mrs. Travers wanted 
nothing to make her carry on the conversation. . 

‘*Sir Niel spends more time here than at his own place. I often t-ll him 
he might just as well lend the Priory to me, but he does not see it, Rich 
people are so selfish.” 

** Do you live in Londen?” asked Robin, not quite knowing what to say. 

“My dear child, I don’t live anywhere, I am far too poor, I lost the 
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Priory and every penny of my fortune when I married Gerald's father, but I 
never regretted the sacrifice. My boy and I are only two paupers, but our 
friends don’t desert us on that account ; and, you see, his slender means have 
not prevented Gerald’s winning your charming cousin.” 

Lady Charlotte was quite near enough to hear this description of herself, 
and instinct told Robin Mrs. Travers had meant her to hear it ; that the 
elegant widow was a toady seemed pretty evident. 

All the party went to church; the grounds joined the churchyard, a 
private gate leading straight to it. When Robin found herself in the great 
red-cushioned pew, sacred to the Ford, her eyes wandered round the sacred 
edifice until she caught sight of Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer nearly opposite her, 
then a feeling of content came to her. It was like seeing a friend’s face in 
a strange land. A young lady and a little girl were in the same pew, doubt- 
Jess Hildred Warburton and her child. Well, the Vicar’s young wife looked 
very very happy, and Robin. began to fancy it must not be so terrible to 
matry a clergyman as she had imagined, but then certainly the Vicar of 
Ford Royal was a very different man from Mr. Watson. 

Dinner was at six because it was the unvarying custom for Christmas 
night to be a festival for the servants. Punctually at eight the hall was 
cleared, and eversone, from the housekeeper to the smallest kitchen-maid 
or stable-boy assembled there, then the Earl and Countess with their 
guests entered, A gigantic Christmas tree, which had been hidden from 
view till that moment by a heavy screen, was disclosed ; its many candles 
were lighted till it looked a perfect picture, and Lord Harris cutting off the 
presents one by one delivered them to bis mother, who herself gave them 
with a pleasant word or two to the intended recipients. No one wasfever 
forgotten, and by some magical charm everyone seemed to receive just the 
exact thing they would have chosen. 

The presents all distributed, the butler handed everyone a glass of wine, 
and healths were drunk. Then the band—which consisted of two fiddles 
and a cornet—arrived from the village and struck up a merry tune, 

The family joined in the first dance, always choosing partners from the 
retainers ; then they retired with their guests, and the fun and frolic were 
carried on till midnight, a plentiful supper being provided both for band 
and dancers, while the house party sat down about ten to a cold collation in 
the dining-room and waited on themselves. ; 

‘It bas been the custom ever since my father came into the Ford,” Lord 
Harris told Robin, ‘‘ and I hope it will be kept up for many a long year.” 

But there was a shadow on the girl’s face even as she listened. All was so 
different from what she had expected. Surely these people who had received 
her so kindly, who seemed to study the comfort and amusement of their 
humblest servant, could not deserve all the evil things her father had said of 
them. Was it possible Colonel Harris had deceived her all along ? 

‘Why are you so grave?” asked her uncle, kindly. ‘‘I believe, Robin, 
your heart is at Dr. Lendon’s, though your body is at the Ford.” 

‘*T was thinking of papa.” : 

It was the first time she had spoken his name. The Viscount looked 
troubled. 

‘' You have been parted from him before ? I understood you had been very 
little together ? ” 

‘* Very little. He came to Leslinton only four times in all the years I 
lived there ; but he always used to promise when I grew up I should keep his 
house, and 3 

‘*G@o on, my dear,” said Lord Harris, kindly. 
think.” 

‘Tt seems a little hard he should be so far away, travelling alone to a 
distant land, while here everyone is rejoicing. ’ 

The Viscount looked at her gravely. ‘ 

** My father offered Bertram an allowance and an house on the estate if he 
would settle here in the county.” : 

‘* Did he really ?” 

Lord Harris nodded. 

‘“My dear, it’s a painful subject, but truth is best. Excitement had 
become my brother's second nature. I don’t believe myself he could have 
contented bimself with a quiet country life. He had fallen into a fast, reck- 
Jess set in London. There was no chance of rescuing him from it but sending 
him to a fresh country. Believe me, a manlike Bertram would be far happier 
in a go-ahead place like New York than at Ford Royal!” 

He could see the tears in her eyes. 

“Try and bear it bravely,” he added, kindly. ‘‘He may make a fresh 
start yet, and let us all be proud of him ; but he never could have made it in 
England.” 

The presents were distributed, the toasts followed. Robin felt a strange 
pain at her heart as Lord Hillingdon asked his servants to drink the health 
of his dear grandchild. There seemed something so solemn about the cere- 
mony, almost as though it bound her to Ford Royal for ever. 

She had no cause to complain of the way the request was received. It was 
a the ‘‘lower world ’ regarded her with favour ; not so one or two who 
istened. 

**T call it perfectly absurd,’ said Lady Charlotte to Mrs. Travers, ‘‘ a chit 
of a child like that, who ought to be at boarding-school !” 

‘*Oh, they are going the way to turn her head,” replied the widow. ‘‘I 
never approve of children being brought so forward.” 

‘* Miss Harris is older than you were when you married, mother,” said Sir 
Niel, curtly ; ‘‘and I rather fancy, Lady Charlotte, even those excellent 
prisons you referred to release their victims for Christmas time.’ 

If he had only known it, he had gone just the right way to make the ladies 
Robin’s mortal enemies. He crossed the great hall then to the girl’s side, 
and to!d her she would certainly have to select a partner for the first 
quadrille, and for his part he recommended Thomas, a very diminutive page 
with a large supply of buttons.  * 





‘Tell me just what you 








The dance was over, the company filed back to their own precincts, leaving 
the servants to their revels. The Earl himself spoke to his grandchild. 

**Do you know any carols, child? I should like you to play one we can all 
join in the chorus.” 

And Robin, though her fingers trembled, went to the grand piano and sang, 
in her clear, girlish voice, the old familiar story of ‘‘ Good King Wencislaus ; 
other carols followed, and she wound ap with her favourite, — 


* The holly and the ivy 
Now both are full well grown. 
Of all the trees that are in the world 
The holly bears the crown.” 


‘Do you know,” said Niel Carruthers, as he led her back from the piano, 
‘*holly will always seem associated in my mind with you. You wore a sprig 
of its bright red berries the first time I saw you.’ 

“Yes, and I lost it before I got to Brixton,”’ said the girl, in utter ignor- 
ance of where that sprig of holly was resting now. “ My little cousin gave 
it me just as I was leaving Leslinton, and told me to keep it till I came home, 
Sir Niel, when I found I had lost Marjory’s holly, at first I was superstitious 
enough to think it meant I should never go home again.” 

Sir Neil thought privately she never would. With her beauty and sweet 
childish grace it seemed to him impossible that some man should not covet 
her for his own. When Robin left the Ford, surely it wou'd be for her hus- 
band’s home, not the old red-brick house at Leslinton. 

These two were unconsciously drawn together in those last fast fleeting 
days of the dear old year. Sir Niel thought Robina a charming child, little 
guessing the feeling which had grown up in his heart for her was a deeper 
affection than any child can inspire ; while Robin never paused to think why 
it was life always seemed brighter to her when Sir Niel Carruthers was at her 
side. 

Lookers-on, who proverbially see most of the game, were not blind in this 
particular instance ; Mrs. Travers and Gcrald were quick to take alarm at 
symptoms they regarded as dangerous to their mutual interests. 

Sir Niel had not a very high opinion of his relations already ; but it woull 
have fallen considerably could he have overheard a conversation between 
them on one of those last December nights, when, instead of adjourning to 
the smoking-room, Gera!d had been summoned peremptorily to his mothers 
snuggcry. 

‘It’s no use talking,” said the widow, sharply—how old and fagged she 
looked, her war paint discarded; and her thin form wrapped in a loose 
dressing gown— something must be done at once, or that little chit will be 
Lady Carruthers, and your chance of the Priory gone.” 

**T’m sure I don’t want Niel to marry,” said Gerald, bitterly; ‘‘it would 
be uncommonly awkward, but I don’t see how it’s to be prevented, I never 
saw him smitten before, but it’s pretty plain that he has taken a desperate 
fancy to Miss Harris.” 

‘** You “aust put astop to it, Gerald.” 

“ It’s easy to say that, mother ; perhaps you will tell me how to dv it. I 
can’t cut him out myself, for besides Miss Harris having the bad taste not to 
appreciate me, my lawful owner, who hates her like poison, would certainly 
object.” 

Mrs. Travers sat for a moment or two, wrapped in thought. 

“These people are so infatuated with Neil, I suppose they would be sure 
to favour the match.” 

‘*Of course they would. Isn’t Neil a most eligible parti? The Priory, 
ten thousand a year, and one of the oldest names in England—what could the 
Karl want more for his grandchild? Miss Robina’s pretty face may be her 
fortune after all, for there’s nothing to prevent Lord Harris from marrying at 
the eleventh hour, or failing that, her disreputable father may give her a 
stepmother one of these days, and half-a-dozen sturdy half brothers stand 
between her and the property.” 

Mrs. Travers started. A smile of almost fiendish malice lit up her crafty 
face. 

‘That's it, Gerald. 
set our wits to work.” 

‘*But I see no way out of it. Niel’s the most romantic fellow. If he 
cares for her he’d marry her if she hadn’t a sixpence.” 

‘‘ But she has a disreputable father, and she is as proud as Lucifer, Those 
two facts, Gerard, properly managed, will win the game for us,” 

‘* Speak plainly, please,” he said rather crossly. ‘‘I’m not in the mood 
for enigmas,”’ 

‘*T shall let things take their course, b:.t when Niel has proposed to her— 
judging from appearances it won’t be long first—I shall step in and assure her 
a marriage with her father’s daughter will bring him a heritage of shame, and 
that if she holds him t» his promise she will blight his future.” 

“* By George !’ eaid Gerald. slowly ; ‘‘ you’re a clever woman, mothcr. I 
should never have thought of it myself, but I believe you’re right.” 

He was as anxiousas his mother to prevent Niel’s marriage. Indeed, he 
went a step fartker. He would have enjo;ed punishing Robin for her treat- 
ment of himself. 

Gerald was so popular with women that he was not likely to forgive the 
only girl who had ever repulsed him. He hated Robin about as strongly as 
he could hate atall, and as it was most desirable for bim that there should be 
no Lady Carruthers, for once interest and inclination weut band in hand. 

Poor little Robin wes utterly unconscious of the storm brewing over her 
future. When the first day of the New Year dawned she was as glad and 
hopeful as ever she had been in the red-brick house at Leslinton. Sie almost 
danced for sheer light-heartedness as she came into the breakfast-room, and 
when she wished Lord Hillingdon a ‘‘ Happy New Year,” the o!d Earl thought 
she was a picture for sore eyes. 

It was a bitterly cold day, but the sky was bright and clear. 
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the lake was pronownced in splendid condition, and very soon after breakfast 
a skating party was formed. 

**Do come wi. us,” said Robin to Miss Treherne, whom she met on the 
stairs, still in her home dress; “it is such a lovely day.” 

‘* My dear,” s. d Miss Treherne, laughing, ‘‘I used to enjoy skating as 
much as anyone once, but that was years ago. Do you know how old I 
am?” 

‘*T’ve no idea ; but what has that to do with it ?” 

«Everything, I think. I’m_five-and-thirty, and I call myself quite a 
middle-aged woman. ‘There’s Sir Niel calling ; run away, my dear.” 

Robin and Sir Niel did not talk much on their way to the lake. Mrs. 
Travers had claimed her son’s arm, and the pair did not find her a welcome 
addition. 

She was full of some friends of hers who lived or had lived—Robin could 
not quite make out which—close to the Priory. 

Sir Niel did not seem much interested in the Prestons, but Mrs. Travers 
had so much to say about them she waited for no reply, and Robin found 
herself listening to the story, which in itself was romantic enough. 

General Preston, it seemed, was Sir Niel’s nearest neighbour, and by 
speculation he had lost every penny of his fortune. His property would 
come to the hammer, and his wife and children were utterly unprovided 
for. 

‘‘They are not children,’’ said Sir Niel, curtly. ‘‘ The youngest is seven- 
teon, and if you ask my opinion, mother, they none of them deserve a grain 
of pity.” 

‘Niel, how can you?” said Mrs. Travers. ‘‘ You are always hard on 
women, but Mrs, Preston and her girls had nothing to do with the General’s 
speculations.” 

‘¢ When a man does a dishonourable action, and fraudulent bankruptcy is 
as dishonourable as most things, the stigma must rest upon his family,” said 
Sir Niel, decidedly. ‘‘I expect that General Preston has ruined hundreds, 
If he had given in five years ago, I should not have blamed him, but he has 
held out and plunged more and more wildly into speculation just from sheer 
selfishness. His wife and daughters must have known the truth. Before he 
began to speculate at all his income was three thousand. By a lucky stroke 
he doubled it. His wife must have known such sudden wealth conld not 
have come honestly.” 

“Oh, Niel, speculation isn t dishonest! ” 

‘«Tt’s gambling, and I hold that gambling is one of the most accursed sins 
on earth, I would as soon be friends with a murderer as a gambler. Nay, 
rather ; a murderer kills one person, and then forfeits his life, and can do no 
more harm. A gambler ruins thousands in body and soul, and often gets off 
scot free.” 

‘* Well,” and Mrs. Travers gave a groan, ‘‘I feel as though I had been to 
church and heard a sermon. I am sure you ought to have been a clergy- 
man,” 

They had reached the lake now, and Mrs. Travers relieved them of her 
company and joined Lady Charlotte, who was going to watch the skating from 
the banks. 

Robin could feel how Sir Niel’s fingers trembled as he fastened her skates, 
A look of sympathy from her beautiful eyes, and he explained, — 

‘*T cannot understand it, but my mother and I cannot talk together for 
half an hour without rubbing each other the wrong way. Even on the most 
indifferent subjects we take opposite sides,” 

** You are not at all like her ’ 

‘*T am the image of my father—at least, so I am always told.” 

“ Can’t you remember him ?” 

‘*He died when I was only three, and my mother married Mr Travers 
within the year. I remember him: he wasn t a bad sort of fellow only he 
had no backbone’ 

‘* Has he been dead long ?”’ 

** About seven years. He seemed a vory rich man ; but all his property 
was a life interest in his first wife’s fortune, so that he was powerless to pro- 
vide for his widow and son. I gave him mortal offence once by suggesting it 
would be kinder to my mother and Gerald to reduce his establishment, and 
save something for them. It was a love match, he had cared for my mother 
before ever she met my father. I believe my father knew it, and that 
accounted for his will, by which my mother lost everything if she married 
again.” 

Robin skated beautifully, and Sir Niel was a proficient at the pastime. 
Many eyes followed the pair as their graceful figures skimmed the ice, and 
one or two whispered to each other that it would certainly be a match. 

‘* Never,” said Lady Charlotte, with a stamp of her delicately-shod foot. 
‘*T won’t have Gerald's rights stolen by the child of my bitterest foe.” 

** Quite right, dear,” sighed Mrs, Travers. ‘‘I am sure you can expostu- 
late with your cousin far better than I can.” 

The two angry women forgot that Gerald Travers had no manner of claim 
on the Carruthers’ property. Granted that as Sir Neil’s next-of-kin he might 
fairly expect to inherit his personal property, Nugent Carruthers, a boy at 
Eton, and, failing Niel’s children, the future baronet, had far more right to 
the Priory and its revenues, 


Mrs. Travers had confided her little scheme for protecting Gerald’s interests | 


to his fiancée, and Lady Charlotte had promised her best support. 
She hated Robin as intensely as Gerald could do, for she had loved hand- 


some Bertram Harris with passionate affection. Not only was this lovely | 


girl a rival to her own faded charms, but she was the child of the woman 
who had supplanted her in Bertram’s heart. 

Sir Niel and Robin lingered on the ice after the others, and so it came about 
that when they turned to walk back to the house the rest of the party were 
quite out of sight, and a strange silence fell upon them both, 





‘* Yon are getting reconciled to life here ?” said Neil, at last, ‘* You begin 
to feel at home ?” 

The answer puzzled him. 

‘*T am very fond of grandpapa and grandmamma,” she said, slowly ; “ bui 
I don’t like the Ford.” 

**Do you know that is rank heresy?? Even strangers fall in love with the 
beautiful old place. How has it displeased you ¢” 

“ Yon are laughing at me.” 

‘*T wouldn’t laugh at you for the world,” he answered, earnestly. ‘*] 
thought we were friends, and I hoped you trusted me.” 

**T do,” she said, simply, ‘‘ and I will tell you why I don't like the Ford, 
I am afraid of it, Iseem to know that some awful trouble will fall upon 
me here.” 

* Nonsense!” said Sir Niel, almost crossly, so troubled did he feel at 
the fancy. ‘* What trouble could possibly come to you in a house where 
everyone cherishes you, I grant your cousin Charlotte is not avery amiable 
person, but she and Gerald have fixed their wedding for February, so you 
will very soon be free of her.” 

“T think she has forgiven me,” ssid the girl. lightly, ‘‘for presuming to 
come here, I mean. She has been positively gracious to me the last day or 
two.” 

A strange feeling came to Niel that Charlotte Delamere’s open enmity was 
preferable to her pretended friendship, but he kept this sentiment to himself. 
In a little while she would have left the Ford, and there was no need to 
trouble Robina with his strange fancies, 

‘*T want Lady Hillingdon to make up a party soon to go over and see the 
Priory. It is only an easy drive from here, and I should like to show you 
the picture gallery and some of the beauties of the place.” 

“You speak as if you loved it,” said Robin, frankly. ‘* Why do you never 
live there ?” 

* Because it is too large for a lonely man, and until lately I never dreamed 
of being anything else ; but now my.dreams of the future have changed. My 
dearest hope is that before this year is ended I may settle at the Priory with— 
my wife!” 

He spoke with passionate earnestness, and Robin’s pansy eyes drooped be- 
neath his ardent gaze. She did not know what was coming, only she could 
not meet the strange new look with which he was regarding her. 

‘* Robin;’’ he whispered, “‘ Sweetheart, have you guessed my secret ; it is 
not a fortnight since I saw you first, a little frightened child looking out of 
the train with eager eyes imploring assistance. I think it must have been 
love at first sight. I can only tell you my heart was yours from that first 
meeting. I went down to Brixton to try and find you, but you had already 
left Hamilton-terrace. If I had not met you here, Robin, as soon as ever my 
old friends would let me leave the Ford I should have gone back to London 
to look for you.” 

‘* Bat you knew nothing about me ?” 

‘*T knew your name, and that your father had lived in Hamilton-terrace ; 
it wasn’t much to go upon, but I should have started on the quest ; but now 
that fate has been kind to me in bringing us together, surely, dear, you 
won’t be harder on me than destiny, and send me away ?” 

* But you know so little of me ?” 

**T know enough to love you with every fibre of my heart, child,’’ he cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ Don't trifle with me. Don’t keep me in suspense, Tell me 
plainly is it all in vain ?” 

The little hand was not withdrawn from hisclose presence, The girl’s sweet 
voice trembled as she answered. 

“‘T always liked you—you were so kind to me that evening in the train. 
I did not know your name, but I thought of you as my knight ; then, when 
you were here, it was like meeting an old friend.” 

**But friendship will not satisfy me, Robin. I must have something 
more child. Can you learn to love a weary-world, tossed man a dozen years 
your senior?” 

And, with a crimson blush, Robin, whispered, ‘‘ Yes,” and for two spirits 
happiness, perfect and complete had dawned on that cold January day. 

**T shall speak to your grandfather to-day,” said Sir Niel. ‘‘I want him 
to know that I have won his treasure.” : 

‘* Please don’t,” pleaded the girl, sweetly— ‘‘ to-morrow nearly everyone is 
going away. Don’t speak to grandpapa till then.” 

‘* But, why not? dear,” added Sir Niel. “My darling! Why should my 
happiness be kept a secret ?” 

She shivered just a little. ; 

“*T think I am afraid—of your mother and Mr. Travers, Please don’t tell 
anyone of our secret, until they have left the Ford.” 

His very instinct was against the delay, but he knew there was something 
in Robin’s plea. He knew even better than she did how bitter would be the 
surprise to Gerald and his mother, just because he had kept a bachelor till 
he was past thirty, they had taken it for granted he would always remain so. 

‘* Sweetheart !’’ said Niel, fondly. ‘‘ You shall have your way, I promise you 
I will not claim my rights before the world, or speak to Lord Hillingdon, 
until my mother has gone; only darling don’t try me too far. I am a jealous 
fellow, I am afraid. There is a ball to-night, and if I see you dancing with 
younger handsomer men [ shall feel savage.” 

Robin smiled cheerfully. She had quite recovered her spirits. 

**T hate very young men,” she said, decidedly, ‘‘ And you know, Niel, there 
couldn’t be anyone handsomer than you.” 

After which very pretty speech, Sir Niel felt perfectly content, and the 
two sauntered homewards, as slowly as though it had been July instead of 
bleak cold January. 

** He has done it!” flashed in an expressive glance from Mrs. Travers to 
Lady Charlotte as the two truants entered the dining room, when lunch was 
nearly over, Niel looking particularly cheerful, and Robin, with more colour in 
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her cheeks than usual. Charlotte nodded, Words were not used between this 

amiable pair, they understood each other so thoroughly ; but yet, as they went 

upstairs, Mrs. Travers whispered to her ally, ‘‘ you will do it soon?” 
**To-night, at the ball !” and the widow passed on perfectly satisfied, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue ball on New Year’s night was a regular institution at the Ford, though 
it was long since the Earl and Countess had had a daughter of their own to 
give the entertainment, for Lady Charlotte had never’suffered it to drop, and 
even Lord Harris told his parents the house was so suited to a ball, and every 
one seemed so to enjoy the annual event, that he thought it would be a thou- 
sand pities if they dropped the custom. The cards were out before the Countess 
knew of Robin’s coming ; but from the moment of seeing her beautiful grand- 
child, the dear old lady had decided she would be the belle of the evening, 
and had spent many anxious moments in giving Timmens directions about her 
dress, with the result that it was most perfectly successful, and when Lady 
Hillingdon came in on her way downstairs to fetch Robina she was perfectly 
delighted. 

The time had been too short—specially with the Cbristmas holidays delay- 
ing business—to order a toilet from London; but no West-end modeste could 
have been mure successful than the skilful Timmens, though she had had to de- 
pend on her Jady’s stores, and had really adapted the court dress of some for- 
gotten ancestress for beautiful Robin’s first ball. The petticoat was of rich soft 
white silk, almost covered with rare cobweb-like lace ; the bodice and train were 
of rich brocade, embroidered in silver ; the white neck and fair-ronnded 
arms were bare, save for asingle string of pearls—the grandfather’s Christmas 
gift—and in tbe coils of the soft brown hair there nestled some blue 
forget-me-nots. 

* I feel like somebody else,” said Robin frankly. ‘‘Timmens, I fully 
expect at twelve o’clock to be transformed back again into a quiet young 
woman in a plain brown frock.” 

‘* You look like a picture, Miss Harris,” declared the maid. 
she, my lady ?” 

The Countess did not answer, but she stooped and kissed the pure white 
brow, and then they went downstairs together. 

‘* Are you sure you're real, and not a fairy,” asked Emily Treherne, when 
she came up to Robin. 

Miss Treherne herself wore soft grey silk and violets, a simple toilet enough, 
but one suited to her years. She looked a graceful, gracious gentlewoman, a 
pleasing contrast to Lady Charlotte and her future mother-in-law, whose one 
object seemed to be to make other people forget their age as completely as 
they did themselves. 

‘*T am quite real. Oh, Emily,”—she had been asked to use this name— 
‘*are you really going to-morrow ?” 

‘* Yes, dear; and before you are stirring, I expect. I hope you will come 
and see me when the Countess brings you to London, and be sure you write 
to me meanwhile.” 

‘*T shall like to write. What is your address?—but, of course, grand- 
mamma knows it.” 

‘She knows it, but I will give it you all ‘the same, 
Bushley.” 

“Thanks. I shall not forget it.” 

And she moved away, a lovely vision in her white dress, the most beautiful 
of all the fair women gathered in that noble room. 

And so thought Niel Carruthers, Never had he felt so happy: the one 
woman he had ever loved was to be his own. A brief, rapturous suspense, 
and he had now her promise. 

He never doubted Robin; never once, even in the dark after time so 
rapidly coming. His faith in her was perfect—as perfect as his love. 

He danced with her once or twice—not more, for she was in great request. 
Partners of the highest rank in the room were eager to be introduced to the 
beautiful Miss Harris. 

She never sat out once, and the Earl and Countess felt their triumph was 
complete, 

It was after supper: very soon the first departures would take place, but 
just now the ball was at its height. Sir Niel, who bad been dancing with 
Robin, left her for a moment to fetch her a cloak, for the night air was 
bitterly cold, and he had promised to take her on the terrace that she might 
look on the beautiful old house wrapped in soft, silvery moonlight. 

He met his mother on his way, and she forcibly detained him. She was 
feeling terribly faint, and he must really take her into the supper-room and 
get her a glass of champagne. 

The delay made Niel Carruthers chafe, though it was perfectly unavoid- 
able ; he would have chafed yet more could he have foreseen the terrible 
consequences that were to come of it. 

Finding Niel was longer than she expected, and not wishing to be claimed 
by an indignant partner and taken back to the ballroom, Robin seated herself 
a little further back, where the heavy velvet curtains completély screened her 
from observation. 

Only just in time. Through the open doorway came Sir Kenneth Thorn 
and Lady Charlotte Delamere. 

‘* I’m looking for Miss Harris,” said the Baronet, cheerfully. 
mised me the next waltz, and I can’t find her anywhere.” 

‘Robina looks lovely to-night,” said Charlotte, in her silky voice. ‘* Don’t 
jou think she’s quite the belle of the ball ?” 

** Quite,” he rejoined, emphatically ; “I shouldn’t think the Earl would 
keep her long.” . 

‘I should think he would keep her all her life,” replied Charlotte, sadly. 
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kinder to keep her in seclusion under all the painful circumstances.” 

Robin drew a long breath. 

Up to this moment she had longed to be able to make her escape, Now 
she sat as one spellbound, listening ceagerly to Lady Charlotte’s gossip. She 
might not have given heed, but she knew Sir Kenneth was true as steel. 

She had heard Niel Carruthers—who was very friendly with hin—say that 
Thorne’s word was better than another’s bond. 


‘Well, you know,” said the young Baronet, thoughtfully, ‘‘I think you 
take a morbid view of it ; it’s bad enough, of course, but Bertram Harris has 
been sent to the Antipodes, and this girl had no hand in his offences, poor 
child.” 

‘Oh, no! At first, Sir Kenneth, I will confess I felt a strange aversion 
for her. I thought she must take after her father; but I am sure now, poor 
a she is utterly unconscious of his crimes, and I am getting quite fond 
of her,” 

Robin shuddered. 

In the name of Heaven, what did it all mean? Lady Charlotte’s manner 
had changed to her lately, and was becoming quite affectionate, but 

**T expected it to break the Earl’s heart,” Sir Kenneth was saying slowly ; 
‘* but he seems to bear it nobly. The fact is he has seen so little of the 
Colonel for twenty years or so, that he docsn’t feel as though it was his own 
son who had been disgraced.” 

** He forged someone's name, didn’t he?” said Charlotte. 
heard quite the rights of it.” 

‘*He’d been living on what he won at cards for months. People used to say 
his luck was something wonderful, and one night at the Imperial Club, be 
was caught red-handed, so to say, with an extra ace up hissleeve. Of 
course he was expelled from the Imperial, and he can never enter any 
decent club again. He'd got an 1.0.U. given him that same night by a 
young officer for some hundreds, and he was fool enough to fancy it would 
be paid after the exposé. There was a most frightful row, and Colonel 
Harris can never show his face in London society again, but I don’t see how 
that can affect his child. She is not likely to develop a taste for gambling.” 

‘* No, indeed, poor girl ; but if she married and her father returned from 
America things might be awkward.” 

**¥or a face like her's a man would risk a great deal,” said Sir Kenneth, 
gravely. ‘‘ Of course Colonel Harris will be a gambler to his dying day, the 
mania’s in him, and nothing will eradicate it ; but it might be made worth 
his while to stay in America.” 

**Tt might.” 


** And after all, Lady Charlotte, the affair isn’t known to so very many 
people. I was at the Imperial the night of the fracas, and heard everything ; 
but there are plenty of men about town who don’t know even now why 
Colonel Harris has left England, even Carruthers, intimate as he has always 
been here, asked me the other day whether the Colonel would be here for 
Christmas, as he heard there had been a reconciliation. Of course, I didn’t 
enlighten him. I told him the Colonel had gone to America; but for all I 
said he might think it was to shoot big game in the Rockies,” 

‘*Tt would have been better if you had told him.” 

‘* It’s not in my way to knock a fellow when he’s down, and the Colonel 
had come an awful cropper you know.” 

** Yes, but what if Sir Niel should wish to marry Robin ? ” 

‘* Whew,” and Sir Kenneth’s voice was full of alarm. ‘‘I suppose some- 
one would have to tell him then. Carruthers has such a morbid horror of 
gambling and such queer ideas about its being hereditary ; but, after all, he’s 
not a marrying man. Dear old boy, so there’s no harm done, though if ever 
there was a face to disarm a man’s prejudices it is your beautiful cousin’s.” 

The last words died away. Robin was conscious the speakers had moved 
on, She felt as though her limbs were made of lead ; but her one thought 
was flight. By a frantic effort she forced her trembling knees to do her 
bidding, and gained the staircase, whera stood Timmens enjoying a bird’s-eye 
view of the splendours of the ball, and ready to assist any guest whose 
toilet came to grief. 

‘* My sakes, Miss Harris, what’s the matter? You look for all the world 
as though you were going to faint.” 

“*T feel like it, Timmens. Will you help me to my own room ? 
tell grandmamma, she would feel so frightened.” 

That was just what Timmins felt herself ; but with kindly goodwill, she 
helped her young lady upstairs to her own pretty room, removed the heavy 
silken robes, and then, at Robin’s earnest request went back to her old post 
of observation on the stairs. 

‘* And if anyone asks about me, Timmens, please say I felt so tired I could 
not help coming to rest.” 

As it happened the first person she enconntered was Sir Niel Carruthers. 

‘* Where’s Miss Harris, Timmens? I can’t find her,” 

** My young lady seemed so faint, Sir, that she’s gone to lie down. Don’t 
say anything to frighten the Countess, Sir Niel. I hope Miss Harris will be 
quite herself soon, she was only overdone and tired.” 

No suspicion of evil came to Sir Neil. He knew that Robin had complained 
to him of the heat of the crowded rooms, which was why he had been so 
anxious to take her on to the terrace. The excitement and fatigue had 
been enough to upset a stronger person than his child sweetheart, and with 
never a misgiving, Sir Niel went back to the ballroom. ‘The festivities were 
kept np about two hours longer, and then the guests began to depart, telling 
the Countess they had never enjoyed themselves so much. She smiled her 
adieus, but when the last carriage had driven away she was anxious to go 
upstairs to her grandchild. 

‘*T shall see you at breakfast,” she said to Mrs, Travers and others of 
the house-party who were leaving the next day, ‘‘It is to be at nine 
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o'clock on purpose that you may have plenty of time to catch the London 
express, and now I will say good-night for I want to look after Robin. 

Sleeping peacefully as a little child she found her, only the cheeks were 
tear-stained, and the Countess: could tell by the pale face that Robin had 
cried herself to sleep. 

‘* What could have troubled her?’ thought the kiad old lady. ‘‘ Foolish 
child, I hope she has not been fretting over some sharp speech of Charlotte’s. 
I will make her tell me all about it in the morning.” 

She met Timmens as she left the room. 

‘* Don’t wake Miss Harris or go to her till she rings her bell,” was the 
grandmother’s command, and it was implicitly obeyed. 

The guests had left. Sir Nil had dutifully attended his mother to the 
station. Lady Charlotte was shut up in her own room. The Ear) had gone 
for a drive. The Countess felt decidedly lonely, and was on the point of 
going herself to waken her grandchild, when her son came in to her boudoir 
with a very anxious face. 

‘* What is the matter, Paul.” 

‘* When did you see Robin last? Do you know if anything happened to 
trouble her last night?” 

‘*T have not spoken to her since before supper. Timmens told me she 
felt tired, and went to her own room about one. WhenI looked at her the 
last thing she was fast asleep ; but I could see the tear-stains on her face. 
I mean to make her tell me her trouble to day.” 

**It is too late. Be brave motber and read this.” He put the letter 
into her hand. He knew her so well he was certain she would prefer 
hearing all there was to tell, to any effort of bis to break the blow, 


‘My pear Uncix Pavt,—To night I heard the trouble about my father, 
and that all the world would think his disgrace would fall on me. I never 
guessed it before. I knew he was unfortunate and reckless, but I never 
thought of dishonour. You have all been as kind to me as though I had not 
been his child, but I can never hold up my head again. I can’t face people 
and know they are wondering I can be gay and cheerful while he is —— 
that. So, please, Iam going away. Will you break it to grandmamma and 
thank her and the Earl for all their goodness tome? Please tell Sir Niel 
Carruthers the whole trouble, and that I am like the Prestons. He will 
understand, Say good-bye to him for me. Don’t think unkindly of me, 
for I love you all dearly.—Rosin.” 


** What does it mean?” 

‘¢'That some brute has told the poor child her father has been cut by every 
respectable person in London, and that she, as his daughter, shares his 
shame. I should like to have the handling of the wretch.” 

One word rose to his mother’s lips. 

* Charlotte !” 

* Ab, I never thought of that! I'll deal with her presently ; but first we 
mast think of Robin. You must give it out at once that she has been sum- 
moned to Leslinton, and I drove her to Hornsey to catch an early train. 
Luckily I did drive into Hornsey to-day, and as no one here saw me start, 
and I picked up Mr. Warburton’s governess, who is just Robin’s figure, on 
the way, the people at the railway station may not contradict the fable.” 

‘*Ts it necessary? I hate deceit ” 

‘* For Robin's sake, yes. I must tell my father and Carruthers; and 
as I mean to accuse Charlotte of her treachery I sball have to admit the 
truth to her, but it must go no farther.” 

‘“Do you think Niel —— ” 

‘*T think Niel loved her passionately. I can't te!l if he told her so. 
1 can see Charlotte’s hand all through. Of course for Gerald’s sake she 
doesn’t want poor Niel to marry.” 

The servants were told the fable concocted for their benefit, and Lord 
Harris strode on to his cousin’s sanctum. 

No one could have spoken ‘in plainer language than that which he use1 to 
Charlotte. She positively winced at his cold, stern manner. 

‘*T did nothing,” she protested, ‘‘ nothing at all. Sir Kenneth Thorne 
and I were discussing—your brother ; could we help it if Robina overheard 
us?” 

‘* You planned for her to overhear,” he rejoined, bitterly. ‘‘ Now, Char- 
lotte, you had better make aclean breast of it. What lies did you tell 
Thorne ?’ 

** None whatever ; we only spoke the truth,” 

Lord Harris groaned, 

‘That Robina’s father is a scoundrel I do not dispute ; but his daughter 
is one of the purest-minded, sweetest girls I ever saw.” 

‘So Sir Kenneth and I agreed. We remarked if any man fell 
— with Ler he might put up with a disreputable father-in-law for her 
BAKC. 

** Go on.” 

** Unless, like Niel Carruthers, he had any absurd theory that crime was 
hereditary, ia which case he would shrink from marrying a gambler’s 
daughter.” 

**Do you know what you are?” said Lord Harris, bitterly. 
woman’s form. No one else could have plotted to break that poor child’s 
heart. Oh, don’t excuse yourself. I know you-held that conversation with 
Kenneth Thorae only that she might hear it.”’ 

‘Tt was not my plan,” cried Charlotte, fairly frightened by Paul’s 
mancer. ‘It was Mrs. Traver’s idea] from the very first. Of course it 
would have been ruin for dear Gerald bad Sir Niel married.” 

**T congratulate Gerald Travers,” said Lord Harris, ‘‘ on the character of 
his womenkind, I can’t tell which is the most heartless—his mother or his 
fature wife ;’ and then, without another word the Viscount strode from the 
recom. 
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“Send Sir Niel to me in the library the moment he comes in,” was his 
order to the butler. 

One look at the sad face of quondam guardian and Niel felt something 
was wrong. 

‘What is it, Robin? Oh, be merciful and speak !” 

‘* Tell me one thing. Were you engaged to her?” 

‘Yes; I was to speak to your father to-day. Lord Harris, you are tortur- 
ing me cruelly. Tell me the truth. Though [ warn you I shall not believe a 
word against her.” 

‘* My good fellow, I am too fond of my poor little niece to speak against 
her. She has been cruelly dealt with. Lady Charlotte Delamere chose to 
discuss ber father’s sins where she knew Robin must overhear her, and ended 
up by saying that with your peculiar ideas about crime being hereditary you 
could never marry a gambler’s daughter. The only thing remaining is 
to show you this. Timmens says Robin gave it her last night with direc- 
tions I was not to have it before eleven o'clock.” 

Niel read it through and then he clenched his fist, 

‘« My darling! But I will win her yet. Father or no father she shall be 
mine.” 

‘*T can gather most of the story now, only I can’t understand the allusion 


| to the Prestons.” 


‘‘I can, Yesterday—ah, how long it seems!—my mother joined Robin 
and me as we were walking to the lake, and would talk about the Prestons, 
She defended Mrs. Preston and the girls.” 

‘‘ Why, they were more to blame than the General,” cried Lord Harris, 
who knew all the featares of the cas¢. ‘‘ If his wife and daughters had not 
egged him on to give them more money the poor old man would never have 
taken to speculation. Actually a month before the crash they ordered a 
large supply of jewellery and almost a complete outfit for each of them, of 
course, on credit. Before the flight they had taken care to feather their 
nests with a thousand pounds’ worth of new clothes.” 

‘* Well,” siid Niel, bitterly ; ‘‘ my mother—I can see her object now— 
egged me on to speak against them, I believe I said at last that a gambler’s 
family were as bad as he was, and that I would rather have a murderer for a 
friend than a gambler.” 

‘Strong language.” 

“Ah! but Z hate the Prestons. 
will, one of those girls would have been Lady Carruthers ages ago, 
almost afraid to stay at the Priory because of them.” 

* Poor little Robin? ’ 

‘© Aye,” said Niel, hoarsely. ‘‘I see it all, it was a done plot between my 
mother and Charlotte. First, I was to be made to express an extreme horror 
of gambling—then Robia was to be told she was a gambler’s daughter. 
Lord Harris, when I think of those women’s fiendish cruelty, I feel I should 
like to strangle them.” 

“That won't find Robina,”’ said the Viscount, very gravely. ‘‘I have 
already spoken pretty strongly to my cousin. I feel thankful Mrs, Travers 
has left the Ford, for I am so angry with her, I might have forgotten the 
courtesy due to my mother’s guest.” 

‘Shall you tell her ?” 

“ Who!’ 

“Lady Hillingdon!” 

‘*She knows everything, except the fact that you had actually spoken to 
Robin, we have taken every precaution to avoid scandal. Timmins had to 
be trusted, but she is devoted to Robina, and will, I am certain, keep the 
secret, The rest of the household believe that my niece was summoned to 
Leslinton by Mrs. Lindon’s serious illness.” " 

‘*She must have gone there,” said Neil, hotly. 
Lindon all her life, she had no other friends. 
afternoon.” 

“ Niel,” said Lord Harris, gravely ; ‘‘ before you seek Robina, you must 
listen to me, it is not a pleasant task, but I must tell you the truth, cruel 
and heartless, as it was of those people to discuss the matter in our house, 
what they said was substantially correct. My brother is a gambler, 
and-—’ 

** Don’t tell me any more,” said Carruthers, qaietly. . 

‘*T must,” was the calm reply. ‘*When he arranged for Robina to come 
here, we had no idea she would be—what she is. We expected a quiet rustic 
sort of girl, who would attract no attention or admiration. It is a hard thing 
for me to have to say, but, Carruthers, the fact that she is Bertram’s 
daughter would in many people’s eyes make her an unsuitable wife for 
you. 

The veins stood out in Carruthers’ forehead, like thick purple cords. 

** Don’t you see the difference?” he asked, fiercely. ‘*‘Robin may bea 
gambler's daughter, but she hasn’t shared the spoi's like the Prestons, she 
hasn’t egged on at her father to plunge farther and farther into speculation 
that she might have fine gowas.” 

**T don’t believe Bertram has spent a shilling on her,” returned Lord 
Harris. ‘‘ His wife had a little income of about thirty pounds a year, and 
it has been paid to the Lendons regularly for Robin's expenses, but —— ” 

** But what!’ Do speak out.” 

“* You are a sensitive man, Neil, if in years to come, Bertram returned to 
England, and insisted on seeing his daughter, what would you do, you could 
not invite him to the Priory, and introduce him to your neighbours, and if 
that child saw you were ashamed of him, I believe it would break her heart. 
Don’t try to find Robina, unless you feel brave enough to face this 
difficulty.” 

** Colonel Harris can’t be worse than my mother,” said Neil, bitterly. ‘* And 
Robin loves him. I'll risk everything, Lord Harris. From all you say I 


If a man could be married against his 
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shouldn’t think he was likely to return to England, unless it was as a rich 
man, and society forgives much to the owner of wealth.” 
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“* So be it,” said Lord Harris, very gravely. ‘‘I had intended to go up 
by the night mail, and on to Leslinton to-morrow, but, perhaps you would 
rather take my place.” 

Sir Niel wrung his hand. 

‘* Wish me God-speed,” he said brokenly. Lord Harris, I feel strangely 
uneasy, if my darling is not at Leslinton, where can she be?” 

‘*She must be there!” said the Viscount, with a certainty he was far 
from feeling. 

‘*T don’t know, she came into my life so suddenly. I met her first just as 
the world was preparing to keep Christmas. What, if before the Christmas 
rejoicings are over, she has left me.” 

“ You musn’t be desponding, it will all come right ! If Robin confessed she 
loved you, you may trust ber to be true to you.’ 

‘“‘T don’t doubt her or myself,” answered Sir Niel. ‘‘ Our Jove will be like 
the Christmas holly—evergreen ; but, Lord Harris, the holly has its thorns.’’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tur weather had changed, a sudden thaw had set in, and Leslinton looked 
hopelessly damp and muddy, the rain fell in torrents, the remains of the 
snow had been converted into most unlovely brown slosh, and the quaint old 
High Street had never looked to greater disadvantage than when the fly, 
which had brought Sir Niel from the station, stopped before Dr. Lendon’s red 
brick house, 

‘Ts Mrs, Lendon at home ?” 

‘*No, Sir,” said Sally, eyeing the visitor up and down, and utterly failing 
to fix his identity in her mind, he could not be a patient, as he asked for her 
mistress, and social visitors were few and far between. 

‘* When will she be in?” 

‘‘Not till half-past five, Sir,” said Sally; who was of a communicative 
term of mind. ‘‘She’s taken the young gentlemen to the circus.” 

A little girl] who had been peeping over the bannister now gained heart of 
grace, and came running down. 

‘* Mother’s out,” she said to Neil; “but you can come in and wait for 
her if you like, 

‘*Lor! Miss Marjory,” sail Sally, ‘‘the gentleman won’t want to wait 
two mortal hours.” 

This then was the giver of the sprig of holly, treasured as Niel's dearest 
possession, He took the little hand in his. 

‘*T wonder if you could help me, Marjory. 
mother for your cousin's address,” 

‘*Miss Robin, sir,” said Sally, who did not see being kept out of the 
conversation. ‘‘I can tell you that myself, for I posted a letter to her only 
this morning. She's at a place called the Ford near Hornsey in Yorkshire.” 

‘“* Yes,” chimed in Marjory, “‘ and mother heard from her on New Years’ 
Day.” 

Sir Niel was bitterly disappointed ; he hardly knew whether to wait to see 

Mrs. Lendon or return at once to London, when a tall, middle-aged man 

‘came up the steps and Jooked inquiringly at the stranger. 

‘‘That’s the master,” said Sally, with an air of relief. 
just the same, sir.”’ 

“Can I speak to you fora few moments?” said Sir Niel, very gravely, 
and Dr, Lendon led the way into his consulting-room. 

From the first Carruthers had no hope, but it was something to pour out 
his story to a sympathetic listener. The doctor did not interrupt him by a 
single question, only when Niel had ceased speaking he said gravely, — 

‘*T am sorry to seem discouraging, but this is the last place the child 
would have come to. My wife and I love her dearly. She would have been 
sure of a welcome, but don’t you see Leslinton is the first place where her 
grandfather would look for her.” : 

‘*T never thought of that.” 

“She loved her father passionately. I used to think sometimes it would 
have been wiser if we had told her a little of what he was. She thought 
him a kind of hero, and we knew he was a selfish, worldly man, whose 
neglect had broken her mother’s heart; but my wife always said Robin’s 
faith in her father was so strong nothing could shake it, and that it would 
be cruel to try. Iam afraid, poor little thing, there can’t be much of it left 
now.” 

“She lived with you for fifteen years,’ said Niel, hoarsely, ‘‘ you must 
es all her friends. Oh! Dr, Lendon, can’t you tell me where to look for 

er?” 

“T only wish I could,’ was the grave reply, ‘‘ but I have no idea. She 
went to the High School here, but she never formed any special intimacies. 
She had no close girl friends ; all the years she lived with us she never slept 
night out of our house, She was a girl‘of warm heart and large affeetions, 
but these were poured out on our children, She did not care much for 
strangers, I have always fancied that when with other girls she felt the 
ae between her lot and theirs, She always seemed quite happy here 
with us,’ 

Sir Niel felt frantic, 

“Do you think Mrs, Lendon could help me ?”’ 

‘Wait and see her by all means,” said the doctor, heartily ; ‘‘ but I feel 
sure she can tell you nothing more than I have done.” 

“But Robin can’t be lost!” cried Sir Niel. ‘‘ Here in the nineteenth 
century a girl can’t suddenly disappear, you know.” 

Fé “Can she have gone to her father?’ asked Dr. Lendon, after a pause. 
Would she have money enough to undertake the journey to America ?” 
“She would not go to him,” said Sir Niel, positively, ‘‘ She told me once 

herself he had insisted on her residing at the Ford,” ; 
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Sir Niel stayed to tea, There seemed little hope Mrs. Lendon could he!p 
him, but he would not leave one chance untried. She came in presently 
with the three eldest boys, and her husband told her the terrible story of 
Robina’s flight. 

**You have begun at the wrong end, Sir Nicl,’’ said aunt Linda, very 
gravely. ‘You must begin your inquiries near the Ford, find out where 
Robin took her ticket to and then you will be on the track.” 

**But”—his handsome face clouded over —‘‘for her own sake we 
wanted, if possible, for her flight not to be known in the neighbourhood, 
Our first thought was to silence any rumours of her Joss so that when we 
found ber she might return without any fear of scandal’s cruel tongues.” 

‘She had been in Yorkshire such a little time,”’ said Mrs. Lendon, ‘‘ and 
I don’t suppose she had been seen often at the station.” 

‘*There are two stations at an equal distance from the Ford—Hornsey and 
Lillington. She had been at the first once, the time when she first came to 
her grandfather's. I don’t suppose anyone at Lillington had ever seen her,” 

Mrs. Lendon nodded. 

‘*Then you may feel sure she went from Lillington station yesterday morn- 
ing. Is there an early train?” 

Sir Niel marvelled that he should have remembered. 

“There is a train to London at nine. I don’t think she could have caught 
the first, which only goes as far as Hull, and starts at six. You see, Lilling- 
ton is quite five miles from the Ford, and it is not light till after seven 
o'clock. A stranger would never find her way across the country lanes in 
the dark.” 

“T think if you inquire at Lillington you will find she went by that train 
on Friday morning, and that she took a ticket to London.” 

‘* My dear Linda,” remonstrated her husband, “the child doesn’t know a 
creature in London, and she had very little pocket money. I think the 
expense of a ticket to London would be quite beyond her means.” 

’ Mrs. Lendon blushed, but she was not ashamed to confess her poverty if 
that would help to trace Robina. 

“‘T happen to know she had money. She sent me a New Years’ gift for 
the children, and she told me then Lady Hillingdon had given her twenty 
pounds to spend as she liked.” 

Poor Dr. Lendon flushed. Men bear the disclosing of their need far less 
bravely than women, but Sir Niel, who was quick to understand the quiver 
of pain which passed over the doctor’s sensitive face, hastily rejoined,— 

**You have robbed me of my worst fear, Mrs. Lendon ; at least, I need 
not think of my darling as penniless in the London streets.” 

‘*T think she is sure to write to me if trouble came,” said aunt Linda, 
gently. 

‘* T think trouble enough has come already,” said the Doctor. 

‘*T don’t mean that, Tom. Robin is very brave and hopeful. I know 
she would struggle nobly on, but if she failed, if she were actually in want 
or sickness, then I know she would not hide herself from me.” 

Sir Neil took the thin work-marked hand in bis as reverentially as though 
it bad been a queen’s, 

“T shall never rest until I find my darling,” he said, earnestly ; “ but if 
you discover Robin first, Mrs. Lendon, will you tell her nothing in the world 
can change my wishes. I regard her as my plighted wife, and I will never 
re'ease her from her promise. Tell her my love is like her favourite holly— 
ever greer.” 

There were many discussions on Sir Niel after he had left the red-brick 
house. 

‘*T like him,” said Mrs. Lendon, simply, ‘‘ he looks strong enough to bear 
even the burden of such a father-in-law as Colonel Hartis. If only Robin 
had trusted to his love she might have been happy in spite of all.” 

** Don’t blame her,” said the Doctor, in rather an unsteady voice, ‘‘ few 
women would have been capable of such a sacrifice. She has taken all the 
pain and disgrace upon herself, and gone out a fugitive into the the great 
cold world that she might leave him as she fondly thought—free.” 

Of course Lady Charlotte wrote the great news of Robin’s flight to Mrs. 
Travers. Gerald, who dropped into dinner with his mother on that Saturday 
evening, was well satisfied with the result of their plot. 

“ He will never find her,” said this generous (?) young man, ‘‘ there’s no 
place so easy to hide in as London. He’ll give up the search disgusted in a 
few months, and then his sentimental recollection of this girl will prevent 
his falling in love with anyone. else. For his own sake Lord Harris isn’t 
likely to betray Lady Charlotte’s share in the affair. Niel will think his be- 
trothed has repented of their engagement, and taken flight to avoid ful- 
filling it””’ 

But Mrs. Travers and er son were to be undeccived. By the last post of 
Monday night both received a letter from Sir Niel’s lawyer, and the tenour 
of these communications was not at all satisfactory to the recipients. 

Mr. Alymer told Mrs. Travers that he wrote at the request of his client, 
Sir Niel Carruthers to inform her that the montbly allowance of eighty pounds 
paid to her by that gentleman would cease from that dute, the cheque sent 
her on the first of January being the last sbe would have. 

Sir Niel’s motives for this step she would doubtless understand ; but in 
case her memory failed her, Mr. Aylmer was desired to say that her plot with 
Lady Charlotte Delamere to separate Sir Niel and his fiancée was known to the 
former, who took this means of expressing his disapproval. 

Gerald’s note was curter still. Mr. Aylmer simply told him that from that 
date Sir Niel declined all communication with him written or personal. 

As usual the fellow-plotters reproached each other. Gerald was at his 
mother’s lodgings early on Tuesday morning. 

‘*See what your muddling has brought about,” he said, handing her the 
letter. ‘‘I’d as good as got his promise to advance me five thousand before I 
married that I might square up a few things and be able to pay for the honey- 
moon. 
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“Tt is a great deal worse for me,” wailed Mrs, Travers, ‘‘ I lose my whole 
allowance. I shall have nothing left but a bare hundred a year. I can’t 
live on that.’ 

‘**T haven’t as much.” 

‘* But Charlotte bas a large income.” 

‘+ Fifteen hundred a year, and she’s going to keep the disposal of every 
penny in her own hands I haven’t sold myself very bigh have I?” ; 

But like the selfish worldlings that they were they only thought of their 
own prospects, they had not a pang of pity for the lonely man whose dearest 
hopes they had wrecked, or the friendless girl their malice had sent forth a 
wanderer in the great cruel world, 

“ Well,” said Gerald, savagely, ‘‘ the sooner Niel takes himself off the 
better if he’s going to actin this mad fashion, I should be comfortably off 
then.” 

Little did he guess that when Sir Niel called at Mr. Aylmer's office the day 
before to give him instructions about those letters, the baronet had insisted 
on a brief will being drawn up while he waited, and had signed it before he 
left. 

Probably no shorter will had ever been made in that office. It only 
covered one side of a sheet of writing-papor, but it was as binding in law as 
the most elaborate document ever seen. It decreed that the Priory 
and its revenues should go with the title to his young cousin, the last of the 
Carruthers, a lad at Eton; but his furniture, plate, jewels, savings, and 
every shred of personal property he bequeathed to Lord Harris to hold in 
trust for his niece Robina and her heirs for ever. 

Sir Niel left the office with a lighter heart. Whether he lived or died 
Robiu’s future was secure, and—though in general a generous peace-loving 
man—it was a profound satisfaction to him to feel that the efforts of his 
mother and Gerald would recoil on themselves, leaving them far worse off 
than they would have been had they not interfered with the course of 
events, and left Robina to become his wife. 

Poor Sir Niel ! He was anxious enough about bis darling. Careful in- 
quiries had elicited the fact that a young lady a stranger to the Lillington 
porters had travelled by the nine o'clock train on the second of January. 
Her ticket was to London, and had been duly given up at King’s Cross; but 
here all clue failed. 

‘« Lor, sir,” said a porter, a little more outspoken than the rest, ‘if you 
were to see half the people who pass through here of a day you wouldn’t 
wonder at our not rememberiag them. Sometimes if its a party with an 
uncommon lot of luggage, or one that bothers us with 4 lot of questions, we 
recollect all about them ; but just one young lady who, maybe, didn’t speak 
a word, why we shouldn’t notice her. ’ 

Mr. Aylmer was in Sir Niel’s confidence, and did his best to aid him. 
Indeed, from his own interest in the girl he would have tried to find her, 
quite apart from two of his principal clients being anxious to solve the 
mystery of her fate. Carefully- worded advertisements appeared in the agony 
columns of all the principal papers, but it was of no use. No answer ever 
came 

Sir Niel spent money like water in the search. He employed a private 
detective, who visited many a large employer of unskilled female labour, and 
interviewed many a mission woman and Sister of Mercy, but all in vain. 

The beautiful girl, who fora short time had made the sunshine of the Ford, 
seemed to have vanished off the face of the earth. 

January foded into February, the snowdrops reared their heads above the 
ground, and as he saw them Niel wondered sadly if the girl who was as pure 
and innocent as those sweet white flowers had found a refuge from all sorrow 
in a nameless grave. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Esty TReiuexne marvelled that no news reached her of her pretty friend, 
She had taken a great fancy to bright, sweet faced Robin, and the girl’s 
silence pained her. She did not write to the Ford because a little pride held 
her back. A gentlewoman of moderate means, the Earl and Countess always 
treated her as a friend and equal. But Emily knew there was, in truth, a 
wide social gulf between her quiet home at Bushley and the magnificent 
establishment at the Ford. She would not press her friendship upon Robin, 
only as the days and weeks flew swiftly by she marvelled at.the girl’s silence, 
and her wounded feelings were not a little relieved when she received a 
long letter from Mrs, Warburton—who knew no more of the trouble than 
the inhabitants of Fort Royal generally—mentioning among other items of 
news, that Miss Harris was still away: she had been summoned to her 
ma sick bed directly after the ball, and had not yet been able to leave 
Leslinton. 

**It is strange,” wrote Hildred Warburton, ‘‘ how everyone misses her. 
She was at the Ford so short a time, one would not have expected the family 
to mourn her temporary absence like a calamity, but they do. I met the 
Earl yesterday, and asked him when she was coming home, and he actually 
answered, ‘Soon, please Heaven!’ She was a dear little thing, but I never 
dreamed they were so wrapped up in her.” 

Mrs, Warburton went on to another subject, namely, Charlotte Delamere’s 
wedding, which was to take place in London early in February. The bride- 
elect had been staying with her future mother-in-law, and would not return 
to the Ford before the ceremony. 

‘*She went off all in a hurry,’’ concluded Mrs. Warburton. ‘I think the 
Earl must have tried even at the eleventh hour to open her eyes to Mr. 
Travers’ mercenary character, and she took offence, for there seems to have 
been a regular quarrel. None of the family from the Ford will attend the 
marriage, and Sir Niel Carruthers is abroad, so there will be few relations on 
either side,’ 


’ 


Niel had gone to America. Bafiled on all sides in England, he remembered 
Mrs. Lendon’s vague suggestion,— 

* Can Robin have gone to her father ?” 

And after a fortnight of ceaseless quest in London, he sailed for New 
York as coolly as though it had been an expedition from London to 
Hornsey, and as though the man he went to interview was not a social 


outcast 

Sir Niel had no difficulty in finding Colonel Harris, His father’s liberal 
allowance permitted the ex-officer very comfortable quarters, and he had no 
need to conceal his address, 

But when Carruthers reached the hotel where he was staying, the waiter 
declared the Colonel was very ill. 

‘*T think he will see me,” persisted Sir Niel. ‘I have come from 
England on purpose. Please take him my card and say I am most anxious to 
speak to him.” 

The message produced a pleasant-faced, middle-aged woman, evidently 
a nurse, 

**Colonel Harris will see you, sir,” she said, gravely ; “‘ but I should like 
a few words with you first. It is impossible, I think, that you can have 
come from England in reply to the doctor’s cablegram. There could not have 
been time.” 

**T had no idea, even, that Colonel Harris was ill, I wish to speak to 
him about his daughter. She has been missing from her home since the 
2nd of January, and we fancied she might have joined him,” 

The nurse shook her head. 

‘*The Colonel has been at this hotel ever since he landed, and no lady 
has been to see him. Do not agitate him, sir, for he is dying.” 

** Dying Impossible.” 

‘*Tt is perfectly true, sir. He caught a severe cold on the voyage out, and 
it settled on hislungs. He may linger afew days, or a few hours may end it, 
but recovery is impossible. I have heard him speak of his daughter; she 
seems the one creature he caresfor. If itis possible, sir, I would not mention 
her disappearance tohim. Don’tgive him another sorrow to darken his last 
days.” 

Deeply touched, Sir Niel followed her into the sick man’s presence. 
He had seen enough of illness to know the nurse had told him the simple 
truth—the dread angel of death was hovering very near. He was only 
just in time to see Robin’s father alive. 

‘*T know your name,” said the Colonel, with ail the old charm of 
manner which had so fascinated Robin in ber childish days; ‘‘a friend of 
my brother, I think. It is kind of you to look me up, a stranger dying in a 
foreign land.” 

He knew nothing of Robin; of that Niel felt certain. It would be worse 
than useless to tell him the trath, and, as the nurse said, give him another 
trouble. Carruthers battled bravely with the pain at his heart, and never 
told the dying man why he had crossed the Atlantic to see him. 

**T came from England on purpose to ask you a question, Colonel Harris,” 
he said, simply. ‘‘I haye met your daughter.at the Ford, and I love her 
dearly. Will you consent to our engagement? I shall not be afraid to 
plead my cause with Robin if I can take her her father’s sanction to my 
suit.” 

It was quite true. Robina’s last scruple must be conquered when she 
heard he had stood by the gambler’s death-bed and asked his consent to 
their union. : 

“ Little Robin,” and the dying man smiled faintly, ‘‘ she has had a hard 
life of it, poor child ; but she hasa heart of gold. Will you cherish her 
and be gentle with her ?” 

‘*T will.” 

‘She is like her mother,” breathed the Colonel, ‘‘ too sensitive to bear 
adversity. Do you know what my life has been? If you marry my child 
will you promise never to cast it in her teeth that she is a gambler’s 
daughter ?” 

‘*T will never let her feel I know it; Colonel Harris, I shall know how to 
protect my wife from every censorous tongue. I love your child with all my 
heart. Let me take her what I know she will value more than any other 
consent—your blessing on our union.”’ 

‘Take it,” said Bertram, simply. ‘Tell her, too, I loved her always, 
though I didn’t do much to show her my affection. Sir Niel, do 
you know you have robbed death of its last sting for me? I shan’t be afraid 
to meet my wife now, and hear her ask for her baby girl.” 

The two men shook hands. Then Bertram’s head f2ll back on the pillow 
motionless. The nurse came in, but she could do nothing for ‘her charge. 
The Great Angel had claimed his prey ; but, at least, Sir Niel might feel his 
journey across the Atlantic had not been in vain. Te could tell Robin now 
her father had sent her his blessing, and that his end was peace. 

Niel stayed to attend the Colonel’s funeral, having cabled the news of his 
brother's death to Lord Harris. It was only when he returned from the 
prodigal’s grave that the Viscount’s answer was put into his hands. Brief 
enough ; only three words ; but oh, the relief! The ineffable peace which 
that short message flashed across the ocean brought to Niel. 

**Found. Come home.” 

That was all! 

If Niel had been disposed to argue about his happiness he might have 
thought Lord Harris need not Lave been so spating of his words. Cable- 
grams may be costly ; but a rich man might have afforded a little more 
information. But Sir Niel was too utterly content to think of this, Robin 
was found. He wanted nothing more until he could rejoin her. 

If he had known the anxious thoughts with which Lord Harris penned 
that message be might not have been so cheerful. The Viscount had not 
made his ‘‘ wire” so brief from any thought of economy; but simply he 
dared not say more since to have done so would have entailed a cruel 
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anxiety upon his friend as no other message could reach him till he was at 
Liverpool, 

Robina was found ; but, as it seemed to those who loved her, only to be 
lost again. Deatb, they feared, had set his mark upon the beautiful face. 
No need to arouse Sir Niel’s fears. The agony would come quite. soon 
enough. Better far that he should reach England and be within reach of 
friendly faces before he knew the truth, 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was on a Sunday evening in February. . The snow had been falling all 
day, and was now pretty deep upon the ground. Emily Treberne was keep- 
ing house alone, for her two maids, regardless of the weather, had gone to 
church, and the mistress of Eversley, looking round her pretty drawing-room 
with its cheerful fire and bright lamp-light, did not envy them their 
expedition. 

Bushey was a quiet place at all times, and the road where Emily lived was 
in a retired part leading nowhere in particular except to a celebrated sanc- 
torium whose inmates would not be likely to be abroad on such a night, so it 
is little wondered that no sound of passers-by disturbed Miss Treberne’s 
reverie, and after the church-bells had once ceased the suburban road seemed 
perfectly deserted. 

Suddenly, as she sat in her little drawing-room, Emily heard a knock at 
the door : such a faint, trembling rap, as though the hand which gave it 
were uncertain of its welcome. A moment’s fear shot through Miss Treherne’s 
heart. It was quite dark outside. She had no one to send for help. What 
if the summons should be from a tramp who had watched the servants out 
and knew the mistress of the house was unprotected and alone ? 

Only a moment’s delay and Emily conquered her fears. 

‘*It may be someone who has lost their way,” she thought, ‘‘ and has 
come to ask for a rest, attracted by the light in the window.” 

Carefully she unbolted the door and flung it wide open. A slender figure 
stood on the steps well-nigh covered by snow. Emily never quite knew how 
the idea flashed into her brain, but she seemed to know the girl was Robin. 
Only that morning she had picked up a little robin redbreast frozen to death 
on those very steps, and now here was the other Robin. 

‘Oh! my dear, my dear,” she cried, putting her arms round the snow- 
clad figure and drawing it into the warmth and light. ‘‘They told me you 
were at Leslinton, What has happened” 

She unfastened the jacket and took off the shabby hat as she was speak- 
ing. Then she led the girl into the drawing-room, and. placed her on the 
sofa. 

Once Robina tried to speak, but a burst of coughing stopped her; 
and, looking at the girl’s wasted features, an awful fear came to Emily— 
that Robin had come there to die. 

Before the servants returned Robin had been taken upstairs and was lying 
on a couch by the fire in Emily’s own bedroom. Every trace of her long 
tramp and terrible exposure had been removed; she looked white as a snow- 
drop as she lay there wrapped in a ruby dressing gown of Emily’s, and 
stretching out her thin hands to feel the warm blaze. 

‘*T had to run away,” she said, when she had told Emily her story. 
‘‘Niel was so good and true, he would have married me in spite of that—and 
when I knew it had injured him and brought a shadow on his grand old 
name, I think I should have killed myself.” 

‘Oh, child! child !” sobbed Emily, as she thought of the princess in the 
old brocade and pearls she had last seen, and looked at the poor little waif 
before her. ‘* How could you doit? Why, if you must have left the Ford, 
didn’t you go to Leslinton ?” 

‘They would have looked for me there.” 

“You might have trusted me.” 

“*T have,” said the girl, faintly. ‘‘The struggle was very hard, but I 
think it’s nearly over, and I felt I couldn’t die among strangers. I longed to 
have some friend’s face near me at the last moment, and soI came here. I 
seemed to know you wouldn't send me away.” 

Emily bent and kissed her. 

“ My dear child, Sir Niel is;in America. You will let me send the news 
of your safety to the Ford. Think of what your grandparents must be 
suffering.” 

“T should like to see—Uncle Paul—if he would come. He loves Niel, 
and he would understand I had to do it.” 

By breakfast time the next day Lord Harris received Emily’s summons. 

*R, with me. Please come at once.” 

And ten hours later he was at Eversley, 

Emily did not keep him waiting, and she told him the truth, privation, 
and hardships had done their work, Robin had tried to earn a living by 
making shirts, and a very bad living it proved. Then she caught cold, and 
was too ill to work. Her last money was gone, she had no more even for a 
meal of bread, and she thought of Emily; and on that bitter February 
Sunday tramped the sixteen weary miles from London to Bushey—that she 
might see a friend's face before the end. 

Lord Harris broke down and sobbed like a child. 

“Tf she dies those women are her murderers ; bat she mustn’t die, Emily. 
Surely, when she knows how eagerly Carruthers is seeking her, love must 
save her,” 

‘The doctor says the cold and exposure yesterday made her worse, but 
yet I can’t regret her coming. We should never have found her, and if she 
must die I would rather she died with us near her than alone in a squalid 
lodging in Islington,” 





and might do more for her than a stranger,” 

‘© Can he leave his practice ?” 

Lord Harris winced. 

© T forgot he is as poor as achurch mouse, and one can’t offer a gentleman 
money ; and I suppose his wife can’t leave her children. Emily, it seems 
like taking possession of your house, but I can’t bear to go away while 
she lingers.” 

* You must stay here,” said Emily, frankly, ‘‘I think Mrs. Aylmer will 
come and help in the nursing‘ she is so fond of Robina, and she has no 
children to tie her to Streatham.” 

Lord Harris felt relieved. 

The proprieties of life had just dawned on him. He was under fifty, and 
Emily was still young. The Mrs. Grundies, of Bushey, might have thought it 
unbecoming for him to become Miss Treherne’s guest witnout the presence of 
some third party to act as chaperon. 

They didn’t tell Robin of her father’s death. Lord Harris and Emily 
always dwelt on the brightest subjects they could think of in the sick room ; 
how Lord and Lady Hillingdon were counting the days until their grandchild 
was well enough to be moved to the Ford, and how they had arranged that 
Mrs. Lendon, Marjory, and the younger children should all come-on a long 
visit as soon as their old favourite was able to welcome them ; and Robin 
would listen with a shadow of the old smile upon her lovely face, even though 
she told them she was quite sure she should never see Yorkshire again—she 
had only eome to Eversley to die. 

In vain they reasoned with her ; in vain Lord Harris—in rather a shaky 
voice it must be confessed—assured her people did not always die of exhaus- 
tion and weakness. Robin kept to her own opinion, and believed fully 
that the March violets would find her with her mother. 

‘*T believe myself,” said Tom Lendon, who, in spite of small means and 
many patients, had come all the way to Bushey to see the dying girl, ‘‘ that 
even now Niel Carruthers’ presence would save her, if only we could arouse 
in her a wish to live she would fight against this weary listlessness which 
prevents her getting better. There is no disease, nothing ails her but intense 
weakness and @ fixed conviction that she is going to die.” 

“ Niel will be at Liverpool in five days,” said Lord Harris, with something 
like a groan. ‘* Do you think that will be in time?” 

Dr. Lendon shook his head. The sands of life were ebbing fast. It 
seemed to him it would be little short of a miracle if Sir Niel found Robina 
still alive. 

‘* Shall you go and meet him,” he asked. 

‘*T cannot. The sight of his misery is more thanI can stand? I have 
telegraphed to Queenstown on the chance of the vessel calling there, and I 
shall wire again to Liverpool later on.” 

* Do you know the vessel’s name ?”’ 

“The Amazon, she is due on Sunday.” 

But favoured with propitious weather, the Amazon made an unusually 
rapid passage, and was safe in the Liverpool docks by day-break on Saturday, 
before the anxious watchers at Eversley believed him to have reached his 
native land, Sir Niel Carruthers was on his way to Bushey. No one was on 
the look-out for him, because they did not expect him so soon. The neat 
housemaid regarded him as an ordinary visitor, till she heard his broken 
enquiry for Miss Harris. 

** Am I in time—how is she ?” 

‘* Upstairs, sir—please go up—she’s sinking fast !” 

Niel never quite knew what happened next. Only Emily Treherne and Lord 
Harris appeared at an open door drawing back for him to enteralone. On a 
sofa near the window the sweet spring sunshine turning her hair to threads 
of gold lay Robin. A lump came in the strong man’s throat, as he saw the 
changes two short months had made in her. 

‘* My darling! Oh, my darling!” 

She opened her violet eyes, and fixed them on his face. 

**You are not angry, Niel. I did it for the best.” 

“*T know, my sweetheart, but you were cruelly deceived; nothing in the 
world could have changed my love.” 

‘* But it was true.” 

‘* My dear one, listen, try to believe me, for I would not deceive you, even 
for life. Your father was weak and erring; but, Robin, death has come 
like a mantle, and hidden his faults. Not many days ago I stood by the 
Colonel’s death-bed, his last words were a blessing on our union, with his 
dying breath he sent his dear love to his little girl,” 

The head fell back, Sir Niel thought nothing but that she was dead, but 
the beautiful eyes opened slowly, and she whispered, —— 

** He did not know—about me,” 

‘* He thought of you as safe and happy at the Ford—as my promised wife. 
Robin, you must try and get better for my sake. Life itself will be worthless 
to me without you.” 

Easter fell early that year, and while the church at Ford Royal was still 
adorned with arum lilies and other sweet white flowers, there was a very 
quiet wedding there. The groom was the head of a grand old county family, 
the bride was an Earl’s grandchild, yet neither pomp nor ceremony marked 
that marriage. The bride was white and thin from recent illness. She wore 
only a soft cashmere dress, trimmed with swansdown, but there was no mis- 
taking the perfect happiness on the face, or the glad thankfulness in her 
husband’s voice. 

- “ At last!” said Sir Niel, when they drove off to Hornsey, en route for 
the South. ‘Oh, Robin, my darling, at last.” 

‘*It is not so very long,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Why, Niel, it is not four 
months since we first met.” 

“T shall never forget that night,” he answered, gravely, ‘I little 
thought, then, sweetheart, of all you were to be to me.” 
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They spent six weeks in summer lands, and then they returned to England, 
because a wedding was approaching, in which they both felt the deepest 
interest, and which Robin regarded with unmixed satisfaction, though, as 
Sir Niel told her, smiling, it took away her charm of being a peeress. Lord 
Harris, who, for over twenty years bad been despaired of by manceuvring 
mothers, was going to marry Emily Treherne, who was thirty-five, not 
beautifal or distinguished, and who had not a single grand relation. 

‘Ah! but she has a heart of gold,” the Visconnt returned proudly. 

The Earl and Countess approved the match, for both loved Emily, if in 
their secret hearts they thought their son ‘‘ might have done better,” they 
had so long regarded him as a confirmed old bachelor that they were only too 
thankful to welcome as his wife one they had loved from her childhood, 

‘* Well, at least, Robina will never be Countess of Hillingdon,” said Char- 
otte Travers, spitefully, to her husband, when she saw the announcement in 

he paper. 

‘What does it matter to us ?”’ he asked, savagely. ‘If it hadn’t been for 
your malice I should be having a handsome allowance from my brother 
now, 

“Well, Z am the sufferer,” said his wife, bitterly. ‘‘I have not only to 
keep you, but to support your mother.” 

The Travers was not a peacefold household, and no one felt very much sur- 


prised, when a few months later, Gerald, who had Jong been hopelessly in 
debt, deserted his wife, and went abroad, becoming that most objec- 
tionable person, an Englishman, who lives on his wits in a foreign land. 
Lady Charlotte and his mother still live together ; eonstant bickerings and 
mutual reproaches are their daily lot ; but, as their former friends at the 
Ford feel, they have brought their misery on themselvcs. 

Sir Niel insisted on settling five hundrel a year on Mrs. Lendon, in 
gratitude for her kindness te his wife in byegone days, so the strain of 
poverty has been lifted from the doctor's patb, and a quiet prosperity bas 
come to the old red-brick house. 

In one of the drawers of Sir Niel's private writing table is preserved a 
treasure he would not part with for any price, he often tells his wife with 
a smile, he holds it dearer than any of his heir-loom trophies, thouzh 
these may be of his ancestors’ courage and renown. Very few people are 
privileged to look at this treasure, for few would understand its story; it 
is the parting gift little Margory Lindon made her cousin on the bleak 
December night, when Robin went away from the red-brick house to seek 
her fortune. To Niel it is a sacred treasure, because his wife wore it the 
night when first they met, but to the world at large his treasure would 
seem 

‘*Onty a Spria or Hotty.” 
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In France, New Year is generally observed rather than Christmas, 
Wiru us, Christmas Day holds the chief rank amongst the holidays ; in 
Germany it is the eve—‘*‘ Holy Eve,” as it is called. 


In Styria, and in the region of the Carpathian Alps, the country-people 
never play cards on Christmas Eve, because, according to their ideas, cards 
are an invention of evil spirits, and might bring them misfortune and bad 
luck, 


Tue inbabitants of Heligoland have a strange custom on New Year’s Eve. 


They then perambulate the streets with broken pots and pans, which they | 


place before their friends’ doors; and the man who bas the largest heap 
before his cottage is considered the most popular. 


In Hert‘ordshire, to see one’s shadow in the moonlight upon New Year’s 
Eve is believed to be a sign that the person seeing it will die before the 
expiration of the new year, while for an unmarried woman to see her face 
reflected in water upon New Year’s Day betokens that she is destined to live 
an‘l die in a state of single blessedness, 


Tur originators of Christmas and the date when it was originated are both 
unknown; what has been ascertained is that in the reign of the Emperor 
Diocletian (in the years 284 to 305) it was reported that a multitude of 
Christians were assembled to celebrate the birth of Christ in Nicomedia. 
The Emperor at once issued orders to have the doors of the churches shut 
upon them and the buildings set on fire. That is the first mention of the 
festival in history. 

Tue ancient Church in England welcomed Christmas Day with a special 
service on the Vigil ; a celebration of the Holy Communion soon after mid- 
night, to commemorate the actual birth of Christ ; a second celebration at 
early dawn, to commemorate its revelation to mankind in the person of the 
shepherds ; and a third at midday, to commemorate the Eternal Sonship of 
the Holy Child Jesus, These were observed until the fourteenth century ; 
they were omitted in the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552. 

Some of the Christmas customs in Southern Germany and Austria are 
exceedingly curious. On St. Barbara's Day (4th of December), the inhabi- 
tants gather branches of fruit trees, placing them carefully on one side, If 
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these have budded out on Christmas Day, it is a sign that the next year’s 
harvest will be an abundant one. Every young girl has a branch, and the 
owner of that which buds into leaf or flower first, according to the popular 
belief, will be the first to be married. In certain villages so much importance 
is attached to the branches that they are forced into flower in a heated room, 
and are used as presents from the young men to their sweethearts as declara- 
tions of love and promises of marriage. 

Wuen you kneel in the green-trimmed chureh, and say over quietly the 
little prayers which you love, just think, a minute or two afterwards, how 
you can make soniebody else happy on Christmas Day, and I assure you that 


| you will gain in this way more absolute joy than has come from the Christmas 


presents sent to you. ‘The key-note of Christmas Day is the doing for some 
body else. The Christ Child came into the world, not to be happy, but to 
make happiness for others ; to make the pathway of life smooth, and to show 
how forgiving even unto death one should be. So make that your Christmas. 
Make it the day when enmity and grudges are forgotten, when the friendly 
grasp is given where it had been withheld for a year, and where everything 
is blotted out from your life except a blessed peace and an entire good-will to 
all the world. . 


Wuat is the origin of the Christmas tree? This question has been much 
debated, It bas been identified with the cross of Christian tradition, and 
with the Yule log of Pagan antiquity. M. de Gubernatis has contended that 
it is a reminiscence of solar mythology, and other savants have elaborately 
developed other theories more or less fantastic. Among the most probatle, 
however, is the suggestion of Paulus Cassel that it isa Jewish emblem in 
disguise. Dr. Cassel points out, in the first place, that Hanucah and Christ- 
mas occur very closely together in the calendar. He then reminds ws that 
both are feasts of Lights, and that the Menorah, or candlestick, used by the 
Jews on Hanucah is frequently carved with representations of leaves, flowers, 
and fruits, which give it a distant resemblance to a tree. The transition of 
the early Christians from their old faith to the new was a slow process, and 
they doubtless carried many Jewish ceremonies and symbols with them. 
That the Hanucah Menorah figured in this baggage is most likely ; and it is 
not difficult to see how it could become transmitted into the gaily caparisoned 
and illuminated tree which is the pivot of all Christmas festivities. 
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